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PROFESSOR WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 
Editor-in-chief of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, issued by THE TIMES; and author of the article“ Thilology” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 


“THE TIMES” LIBRARY. 


In the course of some thirty-five thousand consecutive issues, “The Times ” 
has, day by day, presented to its readers a complete history of the past 
hundred-and-twelve years. In another form it has, by the publication of 
its reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (Ninth Edition), brought within 
the reach of the larger public a systematized account of the artistic, scientific, 
and industrial developments of civilisation. “The Times Atlas,” and “The 
Times Gazetteer” supplied geographical and statistical information in fuller 
detail than can be conveniently attained by a work of general reference ; and 
an adequate dictionary of the English language seemed to be the only book 
needed in order to fulfil the project of a complete library of reference which 
should be worthy of “The Times.” 

In supplying this need, the complex requirements of the modern 
“general reader” had to be carefully considered. A dictionary of purely 
academic tone, restricted to literary English words, would have been almost 
useless as a work of general reference. The “ mandarin dialect” of the poets 
has been submerged by the flood of less delicately fashioned technicalities, 
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‘¢The Times”’ Library. 


which the swirl of modern life forces upon every class of readers. Pro- 
cesses and appliances which, ten years ago, were mysteries of the labora- 


tory or the model room, have be- 





come matters of commonplace cog- 
nizance ; and “scientific Volapuk,” 
as a reviewer neatly called it the 
other day, has become an integral 
part of the language. However cum- 
brous and uncouth these technical 
terms may be, they force their way 
into the columns of newspapers, 
and into the current of our spoken 


| 
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| 
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THE BARGAIN. 
@e@@ 


| (1) In order to make the CENTURY 


DICTIONARY known to the public 
without loss of time, “The Times” 
offers a limited edition at a reducticn of 
45 per cent. from the publishers’ price. 


(2) The CENTURY DICTIONARY may 
speech. 


The old school of lexicogra- 
phers were repelled not only by 
the barbarous structure of “ me- 
chanical” words, but also by the 
double difficulty of collecting and 
defining them. Dr. Johnson’s con- 


be paid for in monthly instalments of 
One Guinea each, and the complete set 
of eight volumes will be delivered as 
soon as the first of these payments has 
been made. 


fession that he shirked so formidable a task is worth reading : 


Part of the Article: 
“Lace,” from The Century Dictionary. 


alll tl Ml ll tl tl ll ll a ll al al ll ld Ml ll lal ll, 


* * * * * * * * * * 


* * * may beneedle-made or bobbin-made, uponabobbin- 

lace ground ; especially, a Brussels lace of this kind ,the 

most commonly made and the most important of all the 

Brussels laces.—Appliqué lace, Same as application- 

lace.—Argentan lace, » 

needle- poin' lace usuaily fs 

considered as indistin- 

guishable from Alencon 

lace, but often bolderand 

larger in pattern, with 

the solid parts or toile 

flatter and more compact. 

It is also distinguished in 

some cases by a ground 

of hexagonally arranged 

brides.—Arras ‘lace, a 

white bobbin-lace made 

at Arras in France, very 

strong, and inexpensive 

because of th3 simplicity 

ofthe pattero. The ground 

is that known as Lisle 

ground.—Aurillac lace, 

a bobbin-lace made at Au- 

rillac, department of Can- 

tal, France. It was origi- 

nally a close-woven solid 

lace, having much toile, 

and resembling the gui- § 

pure of Genoa and Fian- 

ders; later it resembled 

point d'Angleterre.—Au- 

vergne lace, lace made S$ 

in Auvergne. It is most 

commonly pure bobbin- 

lace, but of many different makes and patterns, as nearly 

all ce’ebrated laces are imitated in this region.—Ave 

Maria lace, narrow lace used for edging. See Dieppe 

lace.—Baby ‘lace, & narrow lace used for edging, espe- 

cially that made in Buckinghamshire and fordshire, 

England, in very simple patterns.—Basket-lace?, a lac* 

mentioned in inventories of 1580, probably a braid or * * 
/ = * + * * * om * - 7 * 


nm elles 


“That many terms both of art and 
“manufacture are omitted must be frankly 
“acknowledged, but for this defect I may 
“boldly allege that it was unavoidable. I 
“could not visit caverns to learn the miser’s 
“language, or take a voyage to perfect my 
“ skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit 
“warehouse of merchants and shops of 
“artificers to gain the names of wares, 
“tools, and operations of which no men- 
“tion is found in books. What favourable 
“accident or easy enquiry brought within 
“ my reach has not been neglected ; but it 
“had been a hopeless labour to glean up 
“words by courting living information and 
“contesting with the sullenness of one, 
“and the roughness of another.” 

The Century DICTIONARY, 
which “ The Times” now offers, is, 
in its treatment of technical terms, 
as in other respects, a thorough 
comprehensive work. The 7,000 
pages which make up its eight 
sumptuous volumes contain full 
encyclopzedic definitions of all the 
scientific and industrial words in 
the language, even those of most 
recent origin. It is the first 
adequate dictionary of the English 
language, because it is the first 
dictionary in which the whole body 


of English words, past and present, can be found. As against the 40,000 words 
listed by Dr. Johnson, the Century Dictionary catalogues 275,000 words 








and word-compounds. 
quotations, and 7,500 illustrations. 
every variety of usage, whether old or 
new, obsolete or academic, technical or 
colloquial ; the English of America, Aus- 
tralia, India and South Africa, as well as of 
the British Islands ; words, too, belonging 
to the local dialects of all parts of England : 
all words that have found their way into 
any form of English speech. 

As a word-book, a history of English, 
and a guide to the choice of English 
words, the CenTuRY DICTIONARY is an 
admirable complement to the other 
works of reference offered by “The 
Times.” Its value to possessors of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” may be indi- 
cated by the mere statement of one 
astonishing fact. The “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” was one of the many books 
which were searched by the staff of the 
Century Dictionary, and they found in 
its volumes no less than ten thousand 
English words which no existing diction- 
ary defined. This means that until the 


The Century Dictionary. 





3 
It presents 500,000 distinct definitions, 300,000 


It gives every form of spelling, and 


Illustration from the Article: 
“Discobolus,” in The Century Dictionary. 


Discobolus,—Vatican Museum, Rome, 





Century DICTIONARY was published, the reader of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” encountered, on almost every second page of that work, a word 
which he might puzzle over all day, unaided by the dictionaries from which 


Illustration from the Article: he 


“Loris,” in The Century Dictionary. 


had every right to expect succour. 
What is true of the “ Encyclopzdia 


Britannica” is true of other works, and 


of 


words which 


the most recent publications it is 


particularly true. 


The Century DICTIONARY contains 
were unknown a few 











Stender Loris (Loris gracilis), 
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tempted fully to define all the words in the language. 


months ago, words coined to describe 
new processes, new appliances, new 
theories; it is the only word-book to 
which the omnivorous reader may turn 
with absolute confidence. 

So much for the comprehensiveness 
of the vocabulary; the first requisite 
of a good dictionary. 

Now let us see what the CENTURY 
Dictionary does with this mass of 
material. 

No previous dictionary ever at- 
To “define” means, 


etymologically, to “ mark the limits” of a thing, to get to the very end of the 
matter. 


Like its cousins “ fine,” “finish,” and “ final,” the verb suggests the 


‘¢The Times” Library. 


illustration from the Article: 
“Ttalian Architecture,” in 7ieCentury Dictionary. 


Italian Architecture.—Church of Sta, Maria della Salute, Venice ; 
constructed 1632. 


THERE IS NO TIME TO 
BE LOST. 
@@@ 
The special terms offered by “ The 


Times” will be withdrawn as soon as 
the limited edition has been exhausted. 
People who delay will soon find that 


the present prices have been increased. 


most exact and complete perform- 
ance of atask. A word is not fully 
defined until the frontiers which 
separate it from  circumjacent 
words have been surveyed and 
settled; and the writing of a 
definition may involve a know- 
ledge of any one of the arts and 
sciences, There is probably no one 
man in the world who knows the 


meaning of every word in even the first hundred pages of the CenTuRY DICTIONARY. 
The familiar and simple words, too, demand elaborate explanations 
because, although they stand for objects we see every day, we are almost 


all of us ill-informed regarding the structure and use of these objects. 


A man 


may suppose that he has no use for an elaborate dictionary because he does 


not want to understand unusual words, or 
rare meanings of usual words, but if he 
adopts this point of view he is assuming 
that he knows all there is to know about 
ordinary terms. Yet many of the com- 
monest designate complicated machines 
and intricate industrial processes. Accumu- 
lating the various operations which are all 
a part of the task of defining words, one 
soon begins to wonder not that the CENTURY 
Dictionary is so large, but that it is not 
larger ; to be amazed not because five 
hundred specialists were employed in 
making the book, but that only five hundred 
men could know so much among them. 

It was impossible for the specialists 
who collaborated upon the Century Dic- 
TIONARY to make their definitions satisfac- 
tory without in some measure departing 


Illustration from the Article: 


“ Phyllorhininae,” 
in The Century Dictionary. 


Head of Leaf-no ed Bat (Phyllorhina tridens). 





The Century Dictionary. 


from the traditions of the old- 
fashioned lexicographers, and en- 
tering the field which had been 
occupied by the encyclopedias. 

A full definition of such a 
word as “brain,” or “ship,” or 
“electricity,” is, inevitably, a con- 
densed encyclopzedic article, and 
by force of its thoroughness as a 
lexicon, the Century DICTIONARY 
became more than a mere word- 
book, occupying the place of a fact- 
book as well. 

Regarded as a fact-book, its 
method of presenting facts is, how- 
ever, altogether unkke the plan 
pursued in an encyclopedia. It is 
an invaluable companion and com- 
plement to the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” as a fact-book as well 
as aword-book. There is no rivalry 
between the two works, for each 
has its distinct field of usefulness. 
The Encyclopzedia contains 16,400 
articles. The Dictionary contains 
500,000 articles. Each article in 


Illustration from the Article: 
“ Mosaic,” in The Century Dictionary. 


Mosaic.— Detail fr apse of the Basilica of Torcello, near Venice , 
12th century. 
WEF ARAARAARARAARAARAARAALALAALRALALLS 


Part of the Article: the Encyclopzedia deals with +455 
“Order,” in The Century Dictionary. of human knowledge. Each article 
. : . pS . ; a 2 in the Dictionary deals’ with 


* * * Order of St. Michael, o 1 French order instituted sovuss Of the same mass. Save for 
by Louis XI in 1469, and modi! y Henry III. and Louis 

XIV. Since 1830 it has not been conferred. The badge is9 the fact that proper names—persons 
a croas of eight points with fleurs-de-lis between the arms eat : . 

and in the ental medallion a figure of the Archangel Mi- and places—are not discussed in the 


asl wameiingen he Dictionary, the aggregate result is 
identical. But in the Encyclopzdia 


St. Michael and St. 
an 5 
facts are arranged for one purpose, 


George, a British or- 
der instituted in 1818, 


of the Ionian and Mal- 


originally for natives in the Dictionary for another. 


tese islands and for 
other British subjects 
in the Mediterranean. 
It has since been 
greatly extended.— 
Order of St. Patrick. 
an order of knighthood 
instituted by George 
Ill, of England in 
1783. It consists of 
the sovereign, the 
lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and twenty-two 
knights. — Order _ of 
Sts. Cosmo and Da- 


When you desire to read an account 
of any branch of knowledge as a 
whole, the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is the best of all books for 
that purpose. When you want to 
refer to a brief exposition of any 
one item of that branch of know- 
ledge, “he CENTURY DICTIONARY is 


the bes. of all books for that purpose. 
Such an article as “ Agriculture,” 
ly charged with the 


f i ue rclopzedia Britannica,” 
care of pilgrims.—Order of St. Stanislaus, a Polish order in the Encyc ome ’ 


dating from 1765, and adopted by the czarsof Russia.—Or- 9 Covers the historical, scientific and 
the Annunciation, See annunciation.—Order of 


der ‘ ‘ 
the Bear. Bee bear*.—Order of the Black Eagle.* * *@ practical aspects of a most interest- 
a Ee a Se ae ing and important subject. A man 


» & religious or- 
der in Palestine in the 


middle ages, es ial- Insignia of the Order of St. Michael and 


St, George, 





6 ‘‘ The Times” Library. 


can spend a day over it, two or three days for that matter, and feel that 
he has gone into the matter 
Part of the Article : 


. sie thoroughly. 
” in The Century Dictionary. 
? Mummy,” in The Century Dictionary If, on the other hand, he only 


MA tg certs ee Riel wants to know what “ vetches” are, 
* * * as bulls, apes, ibises, crocodiles, fish,etc. The pro- 


cesses oftembalming bodies were very various. The bodies he can find out that one thing, 


as or ep aried with saitor§ Without losing time over any cognate 


natron, and wrapped up $ ye yh; . > 
patron, and he Thos § Subjects with which he is for the 


of the rich and the great? moment concerned, in the CENTURY 
underwent the most com- 


plicated operations, and§ DICTIONARY. From a half column 
were laboriously adorn- 


ed with various orna-5 of type and a neat wood-cut he can 
* ments. The embalmers ° 
extracted the __ brain gather all there is to know about the 
ils, ; 
the entrails through ang vetch and the vetchling and the 
ogee the side. wea? bladder-vetch and the licorice-vetch, 


and washed, the belly . : 2 
filled with perfumes, ana § Without being tempted to the con 


the whole body covered i ‘ . a . 
tne uatron and steeped 9 sideration of other agricultural topics 


in the same material for? with which vetches have, for his 
s‘venty days. After this 


Head of Mummy-of Seti I, father the corpse was washed, purpose, no connection. 
of Rameses II. treated with balsam * * * ’ 
The Century DIcTIONARY has, 


* * * , x * * * : : 
PPPRAARAALRALRARAARAAALAAA AAAI TY short, a double usefulness : and it 


is as authoritative and scholarly a work as the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
But “The Times” reprint of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” found 
eager purchasers not only because 
it was a good book, but also tat tes ine 


because the conditions upon which a from the bulb only, 
a : es which sends up a 
it was offered made it a wonderful Stee & scape bearing a 

; . An & single large blos- 
bargain, a great book at a small price. a & orp | som, whose deep- 


How does the offer of the § LICE Fee | ton 


Century DicTIONARY compare with 9 Buel e# yas F | Pet aivininusbelty 


“ , j PJ q curved upward 
the offer of the “Encyclopaedia 2 f a while the ” Uhres 
‘ + ; : : > ; J i ower are twis 
Britannica” from this point of view: BE re ge ahous te lower 

? part of the sta- 


THE BARGAIN.  } Wace trge | icnacre a st: 


Part of the Article: 
“Jacobean,” in The Century Dictionary. 


* * * 


co, and cultivated 
r elsewhere. 
Two notable features mark the 


offer of the CENTURY DICTIONARY : 


(1) The price, for the moment, is 45 per cent. 
less than the publishers’ price. 
. . PS : Jacobus, Jacob, 
(2) The CENTURY DICTIONARY may be paid j ; James : see ja- 


for in monthly instalments of One Guinea ae fra era cobus, jack’.) 
each, and the complete volumes will be 5 UW -¥s_/7amm = ae or 
delivered as soon as the first of these cH) Bi relating to @ 


rson named 
payments has been made. acobus, Ja- 


: - # cob, or James, 
The explanation of these remarkable ¥ M specifically to 
ft Le HK Sames 1., Kin 


conditions of sale is of interest. 0 coke 


(1) The new theory of book-selling —_ ae : 1603-25 _ (who 


© acobi Archit b 
1s that the best way to advertise such a Bramall! Home Haste Engiand. vr oe ane 
book as the Century DicTIoNnary, is to @ from 1567), or to his times; also, in * * * 


sell the first few thousand copies of the ae 





The Century Dictionary. 


work with as little delay as possible, in 
order that there may be some copies of 
it in every town of importance and in 
every part of London. When this has 
been done, the book may be left to speak 
for itself : the copy purchased by A is 
seen by B, who speaks of it to C; ina 
few weeks everybody is talking about 
the book, and its merits become a matter 
of general comment. But to reach A, 
and to reach without delay a thousand 
multiples of A, is the indispensable first 
step. 

“The ‘limes” accomplishes it by 
selling the first few thousand copies at a 
minimum price, without regard to im- 
mediate profit. A, who is the habitual 
book-buyer, recognises the advantages 
of the temporary opportunity, orders 
the book promptly, and the problem is 
solved. 

In the case of the “ Encyclopedia,” 


Part of the Article: 
“Ray,” in The Century Dictionary. 
lM 


- 
. * * 


* “ 7 * - * ” 
Visual rays. See visual.—Cathode rays, 
a form of rauiation generated in a vacuum-tube, in cun- 
nection with the cathode, or negative pole, when an 
electric discharge is —_ through it.—X-rays, or Ront- 
gen rays, a form of radiation having characteristic and 
distinctive proper ties, discovered by Professor Wilhelm 
Konrad Roéntgen, of Wiirzburg (announced by him in 
December, 1895). He showed that the discharge of a 
large Rubmkorff coil through @ vacuum-tube produces a 
form of radiation external to the latter, which has the prop- 

erty of causing va- 
rious substances to 
fluoresce ; of affect- 
ing the ordinary 
photographic plate 

) like bght (though 
itself invisible); 
and of penetrating 
opaque bodies in 
various degrees, ac- 
cording to their 
density and rela- 
tive thickness, plat- 
inum, lead, and 
silver being quite 
opaque, while alu- 
minium, wood, and 
paper are quite 
transparent. He 
also found that 
these rays are not 
refracted by prisms 
of carbon disul- 
phid, and that un- 
X-ray photograph of a foot in a shoe, Ge HF Ss 

* * * * * x * « 


ee 


THE CENTURY BOOK CASE. 


In Quartered 


Oak, Price 31s, 6d 





8 ‘‘The Times’’ Library. 


although full warning was given that the terms first offered were temporary terms, 
more than nine thousand out of cighteen thousand purchasers, more than half the total 
number, delayed sending in their orders until after the price had been increased. 

In the case of the Century Dictionary, the arrangements made by “ The Times ” 
are such that the preliminary prices, now in force, must be withdrawn before they have 
benefited so large a proportion of purchasers as were enabled to procure the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” at the minimum price. In other words, the preponderance of the 
number of higher-priced copies over the number of lower-priced copies will inevitably 
be much larger than in the case of the “ Encyclopzedia.” 

The reader who considers for a moment the history of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” sale can see for himself that it is to his interest to be A, rather than B or C ; 
to buy in order that others may buy, rather than to buy because others have bought. 
The way to do this is to make immediate use of the order blank which follows. 

(2) The system of monthly payments is of great utility to those who cannot con- 
veniently draw a cheque for the total price of the Century Dictionary. The cost of 
the work, under these conditions, is increased by only one shilling in the pound. 


‘LIMITED EDITION 


offered by Che Times of 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. iz inches high, 9 inches wide, 2} inches deep. 


An lilustrated Pamphlet of Specimen Pages may be had, gratis and post free, from 
the Manager of ‘ The Times.” 








All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 


CASH PAY MENT.—ORDER FORM. TIN ii: cndscecinaiuib tania ainnacamuicateedae sus ich eae 
THE MANAGER, “ THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Tenclose £13, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Half Morocco. ( Strike 
T enclose £15, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Three-quarter Levant. pe ae 
Ienclose £18, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Full Morocco. l lines, 
I also enclose 31s. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. (Strike out if not wanted.) 


EH6 I sok seisc ikon seieretlasseiaarncs on aenpanasipiebiniaialesti 


FO aa Ti I i aii sk css ones etn an sn ian vse san soe cn nce pan eovenn ses een nnn AS 
if bov&ks are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser 
snould add here the name of the railway company or carrier in London tol |. 
whom delivery is to be made, Beyond the London postal district, carriage will 
be at purchaser's cost. 


All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER, 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FoRM, DBO ocosscose sce0 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. 
Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. } Strike out two of these lines. 
Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. 
The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a 
month; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 volumes, and my succeeding payments on the 
corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are ae, I engage that the volumes, 
not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. further agree that if owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the 
deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


I also enclose 31s. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. (Strike out if not wanted.) 


FH6 CII ONY sis vasnts:svuessisscces wil/aanlonn vir sabe basin nan jas sae Goo ain ane tab i Sa sis ebb den oka ses oops tas ead cbn bina eanieide 
The option of making monthly payments is offered to residents in the United Kingdom only. 
SOLD: SRT Ein IND OID iia hes cath sh cin scien pivens sen aca sch cca toncnesgetebescn 
If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should 
dd here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery 
is to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 
it nn a tt te i RP 


Specimen Volumes may be examined and Orders booked at “The Times” Office, at Messrs. Chappell & 
Co.'s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co,’s, 164, Piccadilly, 
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“STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


ABBOTT.—A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Evetyn Assort, 


M.A. LL.D. 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Part II.—500-445 B.c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Part IiI.—445-403 B.c. [In the press. 


ACLAND and RANSOME.—A HANDBOOK IN OUTLINE 
OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO 1896. Chronologically Arranged. 
By the Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P. and CykIL RaNSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ANNUAL REGISTER (THE). A Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad, for the year 1898 8vo. 18s. 
Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1897 can still be had. 18s. each. 


BRIGHT.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. Franck 


BricHT, D.D. Master of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDI&VAL MONARCHY: the Departure of the Romans to Richard III. From 
A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. 


Period [IIl.-PERSONAL MonakcCHY: Henry VII. to James II. From 1485 to 1688. 5a. 


Period III.—CoNnsTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and Mary to William IV. From 1689 to 
1837. 7s. 6d. 


Period IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMocRACY: Victoria. From 1837 to 1880. 6s. 


BUCKLE.—HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 


FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. cr 8vo. 24s. 


BURKE.—A HISTORY OF SPAIN from the Earliest Times to 

the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULicK RALPH BuBKB, M.A. 2 Ne ne aoa net. 
Nearly ready. 

CREIGHTON.—Works by Manpe.t Creteuton, D.D. LL.D. Bishop 


of Loudon: 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE 
SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE.—DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By 


ALEXIS DK ‘LUCQUEVILLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. l6s. 


FROUDE.—Works by James A. Frovpe: 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d each. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON: the Story as told by the 


lwyperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays, Historical and 


Descriptive. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. 6s. 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. Cheap Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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GARDINER. _Works by SaMUEL Rawson GARDINER: 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE PROTECTORATE, 
1649-1660. Vol. I. 1649-1651, 8vo. 21s.; Vol. II. 1651-1654, 8vo. 21s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 878 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORIC TOWNS.—Edited by E. A. Freemay, 1).C.L. and 


Rev. WitLI1AM Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. LONDON. By Rev. W. J. LoFTIE. 
CARLISLE. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. OXFORD. By Rev. C. W. Boasg. 

Bishop of London. | WINCHESTER. By Rev. G.W. Kitcain,D.D. 
CINQUE PORTS. By MontTacu BuRRows. | YORK. By Rev. JAMES RAINE. 


COLCHESTER. By Rev. E. L. CuTts. NEW YORK. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
EXETER. By E. A. FREEMAN. |  Boston(U.S.) By Henry Casot Lopes. 


KAYE and MALLESON.—HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 


MUTINY, 1857-1858. By Sir JonnN W. KAyE and Colonel G. B. MALLESON. With 
Analytical Index and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


LECKY.—Works by Wituiam Epwarp Hartro.e Lecry : 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2, 36s.; Vols. 3 and 4, 36s.; Vols. 5 and 6, 36s.; 
Vols. 7 and 8, 36s. 


Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 
63. each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT QF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. | Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


MACAU LAY.—Works by Lorp Macautay : 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 
‘Albany’ Edition. 12 vols. large cr. 8vo. 38, 6d. each. | ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. ‘Albany’ Edition. 6 vols. large crown 8vo. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 3s. 6d. each. [In course of publication. 


People’s Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. Library Edition. 5 vols. Svo. £4. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


in 1 volume. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | ‘Silver Librarv’ Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. td. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACAULAY.—Works by Lorp Macavutay (continued) : 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 


People’s Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
‘Trevelyan ’ Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 98. Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 


Popular Edition. Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. | Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


MAY. — THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. By Sir THomas ErskKINE May, K.C.B. 
(Lord Farnborough). 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


MERIVALE.—Works by the Very Rev. Cuartes Merivate, late 


Dean of Ely: 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 48s. 
Popular Edition. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





MONTAGUE.—THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISTORY, from the Earliest Time to the Present Day. By F.C. Montacus, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SEEBOHM. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in its Relations to the 


Manorial and Tribal S)stems, &c. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. F.S.A. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo. 16s, 


SMITH.—CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. By R. 


BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A. With Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHENS.—A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By H. MogsE STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo. 18s. each. 


TODD.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. By ALPHEUS ToDb, LL.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


TREVELYAN.—THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part LI. 


1766-1776. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bait. 8vo. 16s. 


TREVELYAN.—ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEorRGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A. 8vo. 15s. 


WAKEMAN and HASSALL.—ESSAYS INTRODUCTORY 
TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By Resident Members 


of the University of Oxford. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A., and ARTHUR 
HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WALPOLE.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CON- 


CLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By Sir SpmpncpR WALPOLE, K.C.B, 
6 vols. crown 8vo.6s. each. 


WYLIE.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY IV. By 


JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 4 vois. crown &vo. 
Vol. 1., 1899-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. IL, 15s. Vol. IIL, 15s. Vol. IV., 21s. 
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‘CAMBRIDGE U UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM VILLIAM PUTTY, together with the 
Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by Oaptain John Graunt. Edited by CHarLEs H. Hut, 


Ph.D., Cornell University. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 3 Facsimiles, 25s, 
ANGLO-SAXON BISHOPS, KINGS, AND NOBLES. The Succession of the 


Bishops and the Pedigrees of the Kings and Novies. By W. G. SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. Royal vo. 20s. 


Cambridge Historical Series, 
Euited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Vol.I. TO THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART. 
By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., Author of * The Life of George Buchanan,’ ‘ The Life of John Knox,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. with 7 Maps. 6s. [ Vol. 11. in the press. 

LITERATURE -Mr. Hume Brown may not be the Green, but he is certainly the Hallam, among Scortish 


historians. ,.. in Mr. Hume Brown's hands the history of Scotlaad seems for the first time an intelligible whole, and 
not a series of unconnected episodes.’ 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONISATION OF AFRICA BY ALIEN RACES. 
By sir H. H. JonnsTon, K.C.B., late H.B.M, Consul at Tunis, Crown 8vo. with 8 Maps, 6s. 


DAILY NEWS. -‘ A model of what an historical sammary and handbook should be. It is just the kind of book for 
readers who want to acquire a general idea of the ebb and flow between East and West in Africa, and of the relation of 
the Kuropean movement now in progress to moverents in the past.’ 


THE UNION OF ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. StitumAn, L.H.D. (Concordia), late 
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The Early History of Babylonia 


IlI. Sairpurnta AND ITs NEIGHBOURS. 


N a previous paper I endeavoured to collect the evidence which 
points to the primitive people of Lower Chaldea having formed 
part of that dark-skinned and adventurous race, sometimes dis- 
tinguished as Cushite, which in the earliest times inhabited nearly 
all the seaboard of the Indian Ocean. It stands out among the fogs 
which envelop the beginnings of human history as the pioneer of 
commerce, of the arts, and of culture ; and though it is impossible to 
say how far its enterprise really extended we may well believe that 
it was at least co-extensive with the distribution of the race 
itself. Its ships doubtless coasted along the margins of that Indian 
Ocean which some of the earliest Hindoo legends, as preserved in 
the Ramayana, show was as busy with traffickers and traders in 
the very early ages as it was in later times when first the 
Pheenicians and then the Arabs held the monopoly of Eastern 
trade. The craft of the sailor is a very conservative one. In no 
other human occupation, possibly, do we find maintained in the 
same way old fashions and old methods, old shapes of ships, &c., 
and it seems very probable that the earliest sea-going vessels in 
the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf still find their counter- 
parts in ships and boats in current use there. 

The coasting trade along the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
also the portage of the heavier materials on the great rivers were 
chiefly done in early days upon rafts of wood held up on inflated 
skins, to which, as we see in the later Assyrian bas-reliefs, the wooden 
logs were bound by ropes or thongs. These rafts were propelled 
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and steered by curiously formed oars.' Similar rafts are still used 
by the Arabs and are called keleks. Pliny tells us how they were 
employed in his time to navigate the Gulf of Persia by the piratical 
Arab tribes. Speaking of the Arabs, called Ascite, he says, 
‘ quoniam bubulos utres binos sternentes ponte piraticam exercent 
sagittis venenatis.’* In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea we also 
read of the navigation of these coasts by rafts built on inflated skins.* 
Sprenger ‘ tells us these keleks are still in use in the Persian Gulf, 
and are also specially adapted for navigating the Tigris, andare often 
large enough to require 1,000 skins to support them. The biggest 
ones only draw three feet of water. When they reach Baghdad, 
they are broken up and theskins are sent to Mosul on camels or asses, 
where they are again bound with planks and again used as rafts to 
carry wares to Baghdad. For longer voyages, such as those to 
Barygaza in India, &c., ships of another build were no doubt 
used, ancestors of the sailing galleys used by the Pheenicians in later 
times, and of the dhows of the modern Arabs ; and in a bilingual list 
of ships, published by Lenormant in his ‘ Etudes Accadiennes,’ iii. 
190-194, is a long account of ships of different kinds, and of their 
appointments, with their names written in the primitive language of 
Babylonia and in Semitic, from which we learn that special kinds 
of boats were in use at Ur, Surripak, Nituk, &c. 

While these were probably the kind of ships with which the Indian 
Ocean was navigated, a very different sort of boat was chiefly in use 
for navigating the two great rivers of Babylon, especially the Tigris, 
which in some of its reaches is very boisterous and difficult, and 
whose course is broken by more than one place where dangerous 
rapids occur. In order to meet these difficulties, and also in view of 
the fact that timber was not always to be had close at hand, the 
ingenious inhabitants, in addition to the inflated skin rafts, invented 
a very curious kind of boat which is still used on these rivers and is 
known as a kufa, or basket. These boats have neither prows nor 
sterns, but, as Herodotus describes them, are quite round and require 
only a few inches to float them, being in this respect like the 
coracles of the ancient Britons. The same writer tells us they were 
made of skins. ‘The frames,’ he says, ‘ were of willow cut in the 
Armenian country, and the skins were stretched over them. They 
were managed by two men or more who stood upright on them, 
each plying an oar, one pulling and the other pushing. These boats 
were of different sizes, some of them as big as five thousand talents’ 
burden. Each vessel had at least one live ass on board, the bigger 
ones had more thanone. When the boats reached their destination, 
they were unloaded and were then broken up; the men sold the 
frames and loaded the asses with the skins which they carried back 


' See Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd ser. 13. 2 Hist. Nat. vi. 34. 
2 Miiller, Geogr. Min. i. 278, 279. 4 Alte Geojr. &e, 123, 
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to Armenia, where they built fresh boats. The current of the rivers 
was too strong to make it profitable to navigate the boats up the 
stream.’® Similar boats still navigate the two great rivers. The 
only notable change in them is that they are now seldom covered 
with skins (since these are now much scarcer than formerly), 
but generally with bitumen. Loftus describes these boats as 
resembling large bowls on the surface of the stream. It is a 
curious lesson in studying the conservative East to compare the 
figure of one of these kufas on one of the Assyrian monu- 
ments® with that of a modern kufa as given by Chesney.’ 
In the former, which is evidently meant to represent a boat of 
considerable burden, it is laden with stone and is worked by four 
men sitting two and two opposite to each other, who, instead of 
using oars with spatulate blades as now, propel them with oars 
having semicircular blades. 

From the many remains of foreign objects found at Tell Loh, 
and also from the statements in the inscriptions, we can in some 
measure learn how far the enterprise and commerce and perhaps 
the more aggressive expeditions of the people of Shirpurla had 
gone. AsI have already said, the most valuable product of the 
Chaldean plain was the mud out of which its early inhabitants 
made their wonderfully tenacious sun-dried and burnt bricks, and 
the reeds which they chopped up and used for binding them ; but 
from a very early time they also used bitumen or pitch in their 
buildings, and one of their oldest towns, Ur, is still called Mugheir or 
more correctly Muqayer, i.e. place of Bitumen (qu), from the quantity 
of it so used there. This pitch was an imported product, and was 
found in more than one locality in Babylonia. The greater part 
of it doubtless came from the same place whence it was brought in 
much later times, namely, that now called Hit, on the Euphrates. 
Herodotus, in describing how the inhabitants built the walls of 
Babylon, says they used throughout for their cement hot bitumen, 
while they interposed a layer of reeds at every thirtieth course 
of the bricks. The bitumen, he goes on to say, was obtained 
from the Is, a small stream which flowed into the Euphrates 
at the point where the city of the same name stood, eight days’ 
journey from Babylon, and lumps of bitumen were found in 
great abundance in the river. Wilkinson reminds us that it was 
from Ist (no doubt the same place) that, as is recorded at Karnak, 
2,040 minz of bitumen (which is there called sift*) were sent as 
tribute to Thothmes III. Rawlinson, in connexion with this matter, 
quotes a passage from an old writer which is worth repeating :— 

Having spent (he says) three days hither from the ruins of Old 
Babylon, we came unto a town called Ast, inhabited only by Arabians, 


® Herodotus, bk. i. ch. 194. * Layard’s Monuments, 2nd ser. pl. xii. 
' Euphrates Expedition, i. 640. ® The Hebrew zift and Arabic zifti. 
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but very ruinous, near unto which town is a valley of pitch very 
marvellous to behold, and a thing almost incredible, wherein are many 
springs, throwing out abundantly a kind of black substance like unto tar 
and pitch, which serveth all the countries thereabouts to make staunch 
their barks and boats, every one of which springs maketh a noise like a 
smith’s forge which never ceaseth night nor day, and the noise is heard a 
mile off, swallowing up all weighty things that come upon it. The 
Moors call it ‘the mouth of Hell.’ ® 


No doubt the early Chaldeans used this pitch for caulking their 
boats as well as strengthening their walls. 
Speaking of Hit, Dr. Peters, the American explorer, says :— 


Directly behind the town are two springs within thirty feet of one 
another, from one of which flows hot water, black with bitumen, while the 
other discharges intermittently bitumen, or, after a rainstorm, bitumen 
and cold water. This latter is the source of the bitumen of commerce of 
a great part of Babylonia . . . when rocks crop out about Hit, they are 
full of seams of bitumen, and one observes the same seams on the face of 
the bluffs on the edge of the plateau. The rock in which these seams 
occur is gypsum. . . Beyond the chief bitumen spring, stretches a dismal 
black plain fetid with the smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, and out of this 
plain a black valley leads to Kurbutha. Bitter streams trickle down- 
wards to the Euphrates. ... Above the town hangs a cloud of smoke 
from the burning bitumen in the furnaces of the shipwrighis and the 
ovens of the housewives. The vessels cirried by the women are made 
of wickerwork or porous earthenware smeared over with bitumen. In 
their belts men carry short clubs with round balls of bitumen for heads. 
You enter the town and meet a man hastening homeward with a vessel 
full of hot bitumen to make or mend some household utensils. The 
roofs of the houses are smeared with bitumen. . . . The shipyard is south 
of the town, on the shore of the river. Here from the most remote 
antiquity they have manufactured clumsy boats of crooked tamarisk and 
mulberry branches covered with mats and wattled twigs, the whole 
thickly smeared with bitumen. . . Boats of the same description have 
been manufactured there for ever.!° 


Later on Peters describes the boat in which he himself travelled 
on the Euphrates as canoe-shaped, made of twigs and reeds 
overlaid with bitumen. It was pushed with tamarisk poles, which 
were crooked and frail.'! 

In connexion with the deposits of bitumen at Hit and in other 
places in the Babylonian valley, especially at Kerkuk, there are also 
numerous springs of naphtha, and it is nearly certain that this 
mineral oil was used in the earlier times for producing light and 
for other purposes. But bricks and bitumen were not the only 
materials necessarily employed to build temples and houses with. 


® Coll. of Voyages and Travels from the Library of the Earl of Ozford, 
London, 1746, ii. 752. 
© Peters, Nippur, i. 160-164. " Ibid, 262. 
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Stone was essential for lintels and for the sockets in -which the 
pivots of the great gates were fixed, for making lavers or basins, 
statues, &c. Stone was accordingly brought from several districts. 
The most important of these was the country called Magan, or 
Maghan in the inscriptions, to which access was had by sea. 
Thence came the hard dark green dolerite or diorite from which so 
many of the stone objects found in Babylonia were made, notably 
the statues. The site of this country has been much debated. 
Every one now agrees that it was in some part of Arabia. The 
discussion has been whether it was in the western part and about 
the Gulf of Akaba and the peninsula of Sinai, as Professor Sayce 
and others have urged, on the strength of the later inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon and Asshurbanipal, or from the eastern shores of 
that great peninsula, as urged by Rawlinson, Hommel, Glaser, and 
others. Itseems to me that the arguments of Rawlinson and Glaser 
are unanswerable. If we want to know how desperate and difficult 
the navigation from the Persian Gulf round to the Red Sea was in 
early times, we must read the account of the perils and disasters 
which overtook the fleet of Aelius Gallus in the reign of Augustus, 
on this very voyage; and it is prima facie unlikely that the great 
blocks of heavy diorite which were carried in their crude unhewn 
form, and which were used in such large quantities, should have been 
brought all the way round from the Red Sea. If, again, there had 
been a regular and continuous intercourse between Babylonia and 
the countries bordering on Egypt in very early times, we should 
assuredly have found a much greater resemblance between the art 
and the culture of the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates than 
we actually do find. It is, in fact, remarkable how isolated these 
two centres of civilisation must have been from each other in the 
days we are writing about. 

Rawlinson points out that the continual collocation of the names 
Nituk, Magan, and Milukkha in the early inscriptions shows that 
these three districts were near one another, and he unhesitatingly 
places them all in the eastern part of Arabia, facing the Persian 
Gulf, and therefore in close geographical proximity to Babylonia. 

In regard to Nituk or Niduk I do not know of any controversy. 
It is admitted by every one that it was the name by which the 
primitive people of Babylonia called the island which the Semites 
called Tilvun or Tilmun, and which M. Oppert has identified with 
the Tylos or Tyros of the Greeks. It is unquestionably, as 
Rawlinson showed, the place now known as Bahrein, the great 
centre of the pearl fishery, or rather the larger island of that name. 
The smaller one, Rawlinson suggests, was called Azrin by the 
Semites, the names Tilmun and Azrin being associated in an un- 
published fragment.'? Wood was brought from Nituk in large ships. 


Journal of the R. A. S. new ser. xii. 213, note. 
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Bahrein is still crowded with mounds sepulchral and otherwise, 
and with ruins. Sir H. Durand found some very early cunei- 
form inscriptions there on black stones, no doubt diorite, and it 
awaits the spade of the explorer perhaps more than any other 
known site, for it was apparently a great entrepot of trade in the 
Persian Gulf from the very earliest times down to the present day. 

Turning from Nituk to Magan and Milukkha, Rawlinson argues 
that the two names mean ‘ Lower’ and ‘ Upper,’ and may in later 
times have been applied to more than one district ; but he urges, I 
think unanswerably, that in the early Babylonian inscriptions 
they refer to the seaboard of Eastern Arabia. In this view, 
Dr. Glaser, a most competent authority, completely concurs. 
Magan he identifies. in fact, with the country round the Gulf of 
Bahrein. In this aistrict we find in the classical writers names 
closely resembling that of Magan, such as the Magonkolpos and 
the Magendata of Ptolemy; the Maketa of Arrian, which he 
describes as an Arabian promontory which could be seen from the 
opposite coast of Karmania, and whence spices were conveyed to 
Assyria.!* This cape was doubtless the same place which Erato- 
sthenes called Makae,“ and Mela calls Mage. Pliny says it was 
occupied by the people of Arabia called Makas."° The name is 
probably also to be found in the Maka of the inscriptions of 
Darius. In this same district (and doubtless the successor of 
Magan) was the Gerrha of Strabo, which he tells us lay in a deep 
gulf and belonged to Chaldean exiles from Babylon. The merchants 
of Gerrha, he says, ‘ generally carry the Arabian merchandise and 
aromatics by land,’ but Aristobulus says, on the contrary, that 
‘they frequently travel into Babylonia on rafts, and thence sail 
up the Euphrates to Thapsacus with their cargoes, and afterwards 
carry them by land to all parts of the country.’'® This district 
long afterwards continued to have close ties with the rulers of 
Persia and Babylonia. Thus we read that the country of Gerrha 
was conquered '’ and appropriated by Antiochus III in the year 
212 B.c. 

The position of Magan, or Gerrha, was singularly favourable 
for trade. The Gulf of Bahrein, or Al Khatif, as the Arabs now 
call it, is the only port on this coast of Arabia, which is otherwise 
marked by shelving sands. The modern town of Al Khatif, which 
is no doubt on the site of Gerrha, is situated almost opposite the 
islands of Bahrein, and, according to Renaud, the district round it, 
which is now desolated and forlorn, is marked by monuments in 
stone with inscriptions which have not been deciphered.'* Magan, 
no doubt, like its successors, Gerrha and Al Khatif, was not merely a 

8 Ind. xxxii. 


3 Hist. Nat. vi. ch. 26. 
1” Polybius, xi. ch. 34. 


' Strabo, xvi. ch. iii. 2. 
16 Strabo, xvi. ch. iii. 3. 
1S Journ. Asiat. 5th ser. xviii. 168-9. 
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stone quarry, but was also, with Nituk, the great entrepét for the 
trade of Arabia as well as for that of India. Gerrha was a rich 
source of salt, as Strabo tells us. Its houses and walls are in fact 
said to have been built of rock salt, and it perhaps supplied that 
most necessary article to the early Babylonians. ‘The inscriptions 
also speak of Magan as the source of different kinds of hard wood. 
This it is not likely grew there, but was probably imported from 
India; at all events, a log of Indian teak is said to have been 
found among the ruins at Mugheir."® Magan was also called the 
Land of Copper, which was probably a product of the neighbouring 
Arabian mountains. It moreover produced savage bears. We read, 
too, of the gan or reed of Magan. Lastly, we can hardly doubt 
that it was also the great entrepdt whence were distributed the most 
famous of Arabian products, the frankincense and myrrh and 
other aromatics and perfumes used for making incense, &c. 

The trade with India must have been on a very large scale. 
Thence probably came most of the ivory employed so profusely for 
all kinds of ornaments in Babylonia and some of the precious stones 
used for making the signet cylinders. Thence also doubtless came 
some of the more artistic fabrics. As Mr. Sayce has pointed 
out, in an early Babylonian list of different kinds of clothing, 
mention is made of a stuff called sindhu or muslin, the sadu of the 
Old Testament. From India also probably came the humped cattle, 
which form again one of the few links between early Babylonia 
and Egypt. This trade with India was doubtless a coasting trade. 
The coasts of Persia, and extending as far as the Indus, were 
apparently known to the Elamites as Khapira, Apira, or Apirak, a 
name corrupted by the Semites into Khapirti, which survived in that 
of Abhira, at the mouth of the Indus, and which is more familiar to 
us as the land of Ophir, and of Tarshish,” from which the fleets of 
Tyre brought for Solomon gold and ivory, apes and peacocks (the 
last, be it remarked, are called in the Bible by their Tamil or 
Dravidian name) ; and lastly, almug trees (possibly sandal-wood, 
or, as Glaser supposes,”' the wood of the Styrax officinalis). Strabo 
mentions that the coasts of Gedrosia produced aromatics, especially 
nard and myrrh, in such quantity that Alexander’s soldiers used 
the woods producing them on their journey for tent coverings and 
beds, and thus breathed an air full of odours.” 

The great Indian mart in later times and probably also in very 
early ones (for few things are more difficult to move than trading 
markets) was Barygaza, the modern Baroch or Broach, whence, 
according to the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, there were exported 
to the markets of Apologos and Oman, in the Persian Gulf, in great 
ships, copper, sandal-wood, beams of teak-wood, round posts of 


’” Taylor, J. R. A. S. xv. 264. 20 1 Kings x. 11, &c. 
1 Gesch. und Geogr. Arabiens, ii. 363, seq. 2 Book xv. ch. 11, § 3. 
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mulberry-wood and ebony, being clearly the various kinds of 
wood which in early times were imported into Magan, and thence 
passed on to the cities of Lower Babylonia. It is interesting to 
read the list of exports from these Persian ports at the time when 
the Periplus was written, which were sent abroad to barter for 
the foreign products, and which in the very conservative East 
doubtless represent the condition of things in very early times. 
There were many fabrics made from the byssus of sea shells, purple 
dyestufis, native garments, wine, dates, gold, and silver.* In the 
inscriptions, besides the other products imported from Magan 
and Milukkha, were shells; evidently the pearl oyster, used for 
its mother-of-pearl or nacron and the pearls it contained, and 
also the Tridacna squamosa, of which many specimens have been 
found with incised designs and patterns upon them and dating 
from the very earliest period of Babylonian history. 

Magan is constantly associated with Milukkha or Melughgha, a 
name which has been explained as meaning the Land of Salt. Like 
the former, it was approachable by sea. Its position has also been 
much discussed. One school of writers identify it with the land of 
Midian in Western Arabia, but Glaser, who has discussed the matter 
very ably, puts it in the mountainous land of Yemama, with its north- 
west and south-west continuations, as well as in the district from 
Yemama and El Kasim towards the north end of the Persian Gulf, 
and generally in Central and North-eastern Arabia.** This district 
still produces gold and precious stones. Glaser identifies it also 
with the whole or a part of the biblical land of Havilah, and com- 
pares its products, gold and samdu stones and uzw wood, with the 
producis of Havilah, gold and soham stone and bdellium ; soham 
and samdu being merely dialectic forms. Samdu or soham stones 
have been translated turquoises. Bdellium or Bdelloh, called Bdella 
by Pliny, is described by him as arbor niger, magnitudine oleae, 
folio roboris, fructu caprifici.> Glaser conjecturally identifies it with 
the Altingia excelsa, or the Heudelotia Africana.™ Pliny tells us it 
grew in the north of Arabia, in India, Media, Babylonia, and Bactria, 
and it apparently exuded some form of manna or gum. Glaser 
identifies it, again, with the uzu wood of the Babylonian inscriptions, 
which has been tentatively translated ebony. 

The name Milukkha perhaps survived in the Melangitae of 
the classical writers. It is probable that the natives of both the 
districts of Magan and Milukkha were of the same stock as the 
primitive race of Babylonia; at all events, on Ur Nina’s small 
bas-reliefs mentioned in our previous paper the man labelled as 
having come from Magan is not distinguishable from the subjects 
of that king, while it will be remembered that in the biblical story 
Havilah is made a son of Cush. 


*8 Glaser, ii. 190,  * Ibid. 323, 324, 3 H. N. xii. 9, 35. 26 Op. cit. ii, 367. 
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Magan and Milukkha, or Havilah, were not the only districts in 
Arabia with which the very early Babylonians had commercial ties. 
There was notably alsothe land of Kimash, which Mr. Sayce identifies 
with the land of Mash of Genesis x. 23. Kimash afterwards gave 
its name to copper (Kemassi) among the Assyrians, as Cyprus per- 
haps did that of Cup.um among the Romans. Gudea claims to have 
brought copper from a place called Kagal Addaki, which in Semitic 
would be read as Abullat Abishu, meaning ‘the great gate of his 
father.’ Mr. Boscawen suggests that this refers to some wady or 
mountain pass in Arabia Petraea. The land of Mash is described 
in the later Assyrian inscriptions as a thirsty and a desert land, 
where the birds of heaven do not fly and where the wild ass and the 
gazelle do not wander.”” Glaser identifies it more definitely with 
that part of the Arabian desert enclosing the oases of Jebel 
Shammar and Jauf.” In regard to copper, we must not forget 
another source within reach of the Babylonian plain—namely, the 
very old mining district of Maden Khapur, i.e. the mine of Khapur. 
The neighbouring mountain of Magharat, we are told, yields an 
abundance of copper ore, which is partially reduced on the spot but 
mostly exported to the industrial cities of Asiatic Turkey, such as 
Diar-Bekr, Erzrum, and Trebizond. Till recently most of the copper 
utensils used throughout the East from Constantinople to Ispahan 
came from the workshops of Khapur. Close by are also argentiferous 
lead mines, from which it is possible the silver was derived which, 
as we shall see, was known and used in very early times.” 

To revert, however. The land of Madqat or Matqit, which occurs 
in association with Kimash on a cylinder at St. Petersburg, may, as 
Mr. Sayce suggests, be the ‘Madga near the river Urruda,’ from which 
Gudea derived some unknown substance. Amiaud was disposed 
to connect these geographical names with Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the Jordan, a most improbable conjecture, and it would seem 
much more probable that they represented in fact some place in 
Arabia. One cannot help being struck by the prominent place occu- 
pied by Arabia in the economy of these early times. While the Chal- 
dean ships coasted round about the great peninsula, an inland 
trade was carried on along the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
with the mountainous and rich districts of Martu or the West. 
The two boats, the kuleh and the kufa, to which we have referred 
as being figured in Layard’s volumes, are both represented as laden 
with stones, and it is clear from the inscriptions of somewhat later 
kings than those we are immediately dealing with that a very 
great traffic in stone of various kinds was conducted on these rivers. 
Thus weare told that Beham or Nagal stone, which Mr. Sayce identifies 
with limestone, and which was largely used for making the plat- 


7 Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? p. 242. % Op. cit. ii. 276. 
* See Reclus, Géogr. Univ. ix. 418. 
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forms of the temples, came from Subsalli, in the mountains of 
Martu (which Hommel identifies with the country of Zabzali over- 
run by a later king, Gamil Sin), and from Shamamuria, in the 
mountains of Menua, i.e. Minuas, in Armenia.*® From Tidanum, 
the Dedan of the Bible, which occurs in a geographical list as a 
synonym for Martu (or perhaps the statement means that it was 
in the west country), there came shirgal stone, which has been 
identified with alabaster. From the mountains of Barsip, which 
Amiaud identifies with Tel Barsip, on the Upper Euphrates, came 
Nalua stones in great boats. Ghaghum, from which Gudea 
obtained gold, I cannot identify. 

The calcite cups and vessels, of which so many fragments 
have been found by the Americans at Nippur, were probably 
made from stone quarried at Kerkuk. It is the largest town 
of Lower Kurdistan and situated on the Lesser Zab, and, according 
to M. Reclus, is rich in alabaster quarries. Mosul, again, is famous 
for the beauty of the materials from which it is built, among 
others being the so-called ‘ marble of Mosul,’ an alabaster brought 
from the quarries of the Mekhlubdagh, on the eastern side of the 
plain.** Xenophon in his ‘ Anabasis’ tells us how millstones 
were obtained near Babylon. Among the remains found in 
Babylonia are broken bowls, &c., made of various kinds of spotted 
marbles and of coloured hard stones, and labelled as coming 
from Elam. These, no doubt, were spoil, either of war or trade, 
brought from the Elamitish mountains. It will be seen, therefore, 
that, although the Babylonian plain itself produced no stone, it 
was within an easy distance of stone-producing districts, where 
almost every variety of hard and soft stone could be obtained. 
It was also within reach of abundant timber of the best kind, 
forests of which abounded in the hill country whence the 
Euphrates and the Tigris flowed, and which was no doubt brought 
down in rafts. 

From the mountains of Martu, especially from the Lebanon and 
the Amanus chains, in the gulf of Antioch, came the cedar and 
cypress, the pine and box wood, used for making the doors and 
ceilings and other fittings of the houses, and notably the arcades 
and pierced screens, the lattice work and light pillars that form 
such an elegant feature in Eastern architecture. Remains of such 
wooden pillars have been found by M. de Sarzec in his excava- 
tions. The Amanus chain is mentioned by Gudea, who calls it 
Amanum. He also speaks of a mountain there whose name has 
been translated the Mountain of Cedar (? Lebanon). From the 
city of Urzu, in the mountains of Ibla, or Tilla as Hommel 
reads it, placed by Amiaud on the upper Euphrates, came, as 


%” Nicholas of Damascus, cited by Josephus, Antiq. i. 3, 6. 
3! See Reclus, op. cit, ix, 424, 432. 
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reported in Gudea’s inscription, the woods called Zabanum and 
Tulubum, terms probably equivalent to cedar and cypress wood. 
Mr. Boscawen reads Ibla Ibra, and identifies Urzu and Ibra with the 
Ares and Arbu in the lists of Thothmes III.** From the country of 
Gubin, which Hommel identifies with the Kepuna or Kepni of the 
Egyptian inscriptions, apparently the later Byblos, Gudea imported 
Galuhu trees, from which wooden pillars were made. 


As we saw in the first of these papers, the beginning of 
history in Babylonia points to a struggle between a northern 
state, Kish, answering to Babylonia proper, and a more southern 
state, Kengi, in the Delta. The term Kengi is never used 
in the inscriptions in reference to the district of Shirpurla, nor 
is it applied to it, so far as I know, in any of the inscriptions 
from Tell Loh, and it would seem to have been limited to the 
district of Erech, Nippur, &c., on the Shatt en Nil—that is, the 
upper Delta—and not to have comprised or been extended to the 
land of the lower Delta, from which it was in fact separated by the 
Shattal Hai. It seems probable, in fact, that the community whose 
artistic remains, &c., have been found at Tell Loh was formed of 
fugitives from Kengi when the latter was overrun and appropriated 
by the kings of Kish, assisted by those of Upé or Gishbanki. The 
kings of Kish were, however, masters of Shirpurla in very early 
times, and the priest-ruler of that place was a tributary of Kish. 
The earliest document relating to the history of Shirpurla finds 
it in fact subject to an overlord, and this overlord was the king of 
Kish. The document in question is the famous inscription on the 
stele first published by M. Thureau Dangin in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Académie des Inscriptions for December 1896, and since 
republished by him at greater length in the Revue d’ Assyriologie. 
This stele was set up in the reign of a ruler of Shirpurla named 
Entemena, and recites the previous intercourse of the rulers of 
Kish and Shirpurla. The earliest king of Kish mentioned on it 
was Mesilim, and we have already referred in a previous paper to 
what is said of him there. M. Heuzey puts Mesilim conjecturally 
before the whole of the kings of Shirpurla hitherto known; and 
this seems almost certain from the fact that the ancestors of 
Entemena reigned successively from Ur Nina, his great grand- 
father, onwards, and there is no room anywhere to intercalate 
among them the patesi of Shirpurla who is mentioned by 
Mesilim as his contemporary, namely, Lug shug gur. Mesilim 
would seem, indeed, to have been one of those conquering kings 
of Kish, others of whom have left their landmark, as we saw 
in our first paper, at Nippur. In addition to being mentioned 
on the stele already referred to, Mesilim is named on a stone 
% See Babyl. Rec. vii., Nos. 218, 236, 306. 
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mace-head of irregular structure, in the design of which several 
lions are represented as worrying each other. On this votive 
mace-head the inscription reads: ‘ Mesilim, King of Kish .. . of 
the god Nin Girsu, has presented this to the god Nin Girsu, 
Lug shug gur being patesi of Shir[pur]la.’** The writing is of a 
northern type like that on the inscriptions of the kings of Agadé, 
but is more primitive in form, the lines forming the characters 
being somewhat curved. M. Thureau Dangin tells us he has 
found the name of Mesilim on a third monument, namely, 
a very rough stone found at Tell Loh, and recently added to 
the museum at Constantinople, in which his erection of a stele 
and its subsequent repair by Eannadu, the ruler of Shirpurla, are 
recorded.*4 

Mesilim is not the only early ruler of Kish who has left 
remains at Tell Loh. An inscription of another one has recently 
been published by Mr. King in ‘Cuneiform Texts,’ Part IIL, 
No. 12155. It occurs on a tablet in the British Museum, and I 
read the inscription ‘To the God, Lord of Mountains (i.e. to 
In lil) the goddess In nan na (i.e. the later Ishtar), Nin-Inannara 
(i.e. the man or servant of the goddess Ishtar), king of Tur 
se, (?) king of Kish, built the bad kisal (?)’ (M. Thureau Dangin 
suggests that this last may mean the wall of the terrace). The 
Americans have also found an inscription of a king of Kish at 
Nippur which is in two fragments, and these are mutilated. It com- 
prises Nos. 108 and 109 in Hilprecht’s second part. It apparently 
begins with fragment 109, which reads: ‘To the god Za [ma ma] 
U dug pa t [e si] of Ki[sh].’ Zamama was the well-known god of 
Kish, and we here have a dedication of some object to him by a 
patesi of Kish called Udug or Utuk. Again, on a great votive 
lance-head of copper found at Tell Loh, which is ornamented with 
a primitive incised inscription, there is the name of a king, now 
almost illegible, who is qualified as king of Kish. The king’s name 
seems to read, according to M. Heuzey, ‘ Lugal da (?) ak (??).’ 
It is obvious, therefore, that the kingdom of Kish or Cush, 
which was the forerunner of that of Babylon, had a notable place 
in history at the very verge of things, so far as they are known in 
the Babylonian plain, and it would seem to have dominated over 
Shirpurla. This of course confirms the traditions about the 
primitive dominance of the Cushites. 

Turning to the rulers of Shirpurla itself, the earliest one whom 
we can fix by any kind of synchronous test was the contemporary 
of Mesilim—namely, Lug shug gur. We know nothing more of 
him than that he was a dependant of the king of Kish, and pro- 
bably reigned before the dynasty of Ur Nina, which has left so many 
remains at Tell Loh. It is possible that the ruler mentioned by 

*® Rev. d Assyriologie, iv. 35, * Ibid. iv. 38. 
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M. Heuzey, and named Lugal-kurum-zigum, who styles himself 
patesi of Shirpurla, also belonged to the period before Ur Nina. 
A third very primitive ruler of the same place is placed by 
Hilprecht on paleographical grounds earlier still. Hilprecht says 
his name occurred on a tablet of white limestone which he saw in 
the hands of an Arab when in Babylonia and of which he took note. 
It was said to have been found at Tell Loh, but is now lost. The 
inscription occupied both sides of the tablet. On the obverse it 
read‘ En-ge-gal king (Jugal) of Shirpurla,’ and on the reverse ‘ Lugal 
of Kigalla, priest of the god Nin gir su.’ The name Shirpurla was 
written ‘Pur shir la’ on the tablet, which was probably a scribe’s 
error. The name also wants the determinative ki. What place is 
meant by Kigalla I do not know.*® These shadowy kings we may 
perhaps treat tentatively as fugitives who escaped beyond the Shatt 
al Hai when Kengi was appropriated by the rulers of Kish, and we 
may (also tentatively) place them before the kings of Shirpurla 
who have hitherto headed the list. Let us now turn to these 
latter. 

Dr. Hilprecht and M. Heuzey, both with wide experience in 
these studies, put Uru Kagina, a king whose story we described 
in our second paper, in a different position in regard to the 
dynasty of Ur Nina. While Dr. Hilprecht places him before 
the kings of that dynasty, M. Heuzey, who maintains his opinion 
in his latest writings, puts him after them and bases his view 
chiefly on the ground that the buildings and constructions which 
that king refers to, bear names like those built by the last two kings 
of Ur Nina’s dynasty and not named by the earlier kings. The 
matter still awaits a definite and conclusive discovery to settle it. 
M. Heuzey has recently published a new inscription, in which 
Uru Kagina tells us that the god Nin Girsu had invested him with 
the kingdom of Shirpurla, and refers to certain buildings he 
had erected there. Among these, three are especially noteworthy. 
One is called the house of the patesi, and is dedicated to the god 
Nin Girsu, ‘his king ;’ the second, the house of the wife, dedicated to 
the goddess Bau, ‘his lady ;’ and, thirdly, the house of the child dedi- 
cated to the god Dun Sagana, ‘his king.’ M. Heuzey identifies 
these three buildings with the three principal divisions of an Eastern 
palace—the salamlik, or men’s apartment, the harem, and the 
children’s apartment or nursery. A small clay tablet in the 
Louvre is also dated in the reign of Uru Kagina.* 

The principal remains on which Ur Nina’s® name occurs 
have been found in the tell or mound known as K. In this a 


% Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xi. 330, 331. 

% Comptes Rendus, Acad. des Inscriptions, 4th ser. xxv. 427, 428, 429. 

** The reading Nina, which is not universally accepted, is based on the fact that 
the same ideograph occurs in the city name Nineveh. 
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building was discovered, which has been recently described by 
M. Heuzey. He identifies it with that called in the inscriptions 
the Ap Girsu. This building, the remains of which were found 
underneath those of a later king named Dunghi, was composed 
of burnt bricks not square but oblong, and curved instead of 
having straight sides (a feature which, according to M. Heuzey, 
is a sign of very primitive times), and each one was marked with 
a finger mark. The two shorter sides of this building faced the 
north-west and the south-east respectively. A mass of bitumen had 
been poured over the ruins of the earlier building when the later 
one was built on the site. On some of the bricks of the lower 
building was the inscription, ‘ Ur Nina, king of Shirpurla, son of 
Ni-gu-dun, has built the Ap Girsu, the bricks of the témen’ (i.e. the 
foundation). Six bricks have occurred with this inscription; the 
seventh, instead cf the Ap Girsu, speaks of his having built the 
temple of Nin Girsu. This seems to show that the building in 
question was in fact the Ap Girsu of the inscriptions, and that it 
was erected by Ur Nina. It was probably an underground magazine 
or silo, the lakkos of the Greeks ; the wall of the building contained 
no doorway, and in entering it the tenants must have descended 
into it as into a cellar from above. It was divided into two unequal 
apartments by a closed wall. The walls were double, no doubt to 
protect the contents from both heat and cold. The building had 
been destroyed by fire. Outside the building, M. de Sarzéc also 
found remains of quadrangular pillars of wood with brick bases, show- 
ing that it was surrounded by a rude colonnade or portico. From 
the forms of the bricks he argued that the portico was of the same 
date as the main building. There were other dependencies of the 
building, namely, a basin or trough, which was built up of oblong 
bricks, and was situated only 1°70 métre from the building, and 
within the arcade. M. Heuzey identifies it with the apzu turda, or 
little reservoir or basin, of Ur Nina’s inscriptions. This basin was 
probably lustral, and, like others found elsewhere, was divided 
longitudinally by a partition. The great apzu, or basin, also 
named on the inscription, was also found. It was on the other 
side of the main building, and about eight metres from it. 
The remains of both these basins were liberally coated with 
bitumen. 

lt would seem that the building known as the Ap Girsu was 
connected with, or appurtenant to, a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Nina, and not to the great temple of the god Nin Girsu, 
for when it is mentioned the temple of Nina is named, but not 
that of the great patron god of the place. 

In and about the cellar or magazine were found a number of 
objects, among others the plaques with the bas-reliefs of the king and 
his sons described in our second paper, two of which are preserved 
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in the Louvre and two at Constantinople; and M. Heuzey conjectures, 
from its being so often mentioned on them, that they in some way 
decorated or were part of the lesser basin. Three of these plaques 
I have already described. In the fourth part of his great work 
on M. de Sarzec’s discoveries M. Heuzey has published the fourth 
one. It is unfortunately somewhat mutilated. When perfect, it 
contained, like those described in an earlier paper, a double row of 
figures, four in each row, all marching to the right, but in this case 
the figures are all of the same size. They have their arms crossed 
on their breasts in the attitude of reverence, save one, the last 
figure in the upper row, who carries a pole over his left shoulder 
from which some object is suspended, and the first one of the lower 
row, who apparently has a cup in either hand. The former of these 
represents a messenger, and the latter a chamberlain ; two others 
are described asa scribe and dignitary respectively. The remaining 
three represent Ur Nina’s sons, Akurgal, Murikurta, and Lugal..., 
whose names are attached to them. The figure of the king has been 
broken away.** 

Besides the plaques just mentioned, there were also found in 
the ruins above described two gate sockets bearing Ur Nina’s name. 
On one, forming a truncated or decapitated cone and made of hard 
limestone, and now in the Louvre, we read : 


To the god Nin Girsu, Ur Nina king of Shirpurla has consecrated this 
on the day when he built the Ap Girsu. He has built the temple of Nina. 
He has built the Ib-Gal(??) He has built the Signir (? ? ?) the tower (? ?) 
he has built. The house of the wife he has built. The temple of 
the goddess Gatumdug he has built. The palace of Tiraash he has 
built. 


The other door socket is a rough hemisphere in yellow stone, 
and contains a list of Ur Nina’s constructions, beginning with the 
temple of Nin Girsu, but it contains no dedication to that god, nor 


8 In regard to the reliefs named in a former paper (ante, vol. xiii. 224 seqq.) 
M. Heuzey remarks that Akurgal, the king’s eldest son, carries the same kind of cup 
with a spout to it that is carried by the two chamberlains, and was possibly himself 
an honorary chamberlain. The messenger or servant on relief 3, which comes out 
badly in the photograph, carries a pole on his shoulders, from which hangs a kind 
of oviform net or bag. M. Heuzey records the three characters rudely sculptured on 
this figure, representing his name tentatively as Har ker al. In the name of the 
last son in the second row he says the syllable Ad should be substituted for the name 
of the goddess Nina as previously read. As for the names of the attendants Dr. 
Hilprecht says : ‘ Da ni ta means “ at his side,” and not “in his hand” as Oppert has 
interpreted ; while Sa gan tuk means “he is chief ’’—i.e. chief butler.’ Underneath 
the figure of the last of these we read: ‘A ship of wine he brought from the country 
which possesses every kind of tree’ (Hilprecht, ii. 39). Dr. Hilprecht doubts the 
reading Magan as the name of the country whence this wine was brought; and the 
name according to M. Heuzey has been read Ma al. In regard to the name Lidda, 
which has been treated as that of a daughter of Ur Nina, Heuzey says it seems to 
be connected with the Semitic term for having children (enfanter), 
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does it mention the Ap Girsu. A precisely similar door socket 
was found outside the building and ten métres away. The two 
latter were not in situ, but had probably been removed when the 
old buildings were razed to make room for the later ones. With 
these objects were found others, mentioned ante, vol. xiii. 226. 
M. Heuzey, speaking of the fragments of onyx cups, or rather flat 
saucers, several of which have occurred, all dedicated to the goddess 
Bau, tells us that one inscription states it to have been nam-raak, 
i.e. booty. The onyx lions’ heads also found here are, according to 
M. Heuzey, the only objects found at Tell Loh having a remote 
connexion with Egypt. They resemble the lions’ heads repre- 
sented on Chephren’s acrolithic throne. M. Heuzey also figures 
a bas-relief representing the god Nin Girsu sitting on a throne 
with similar lions’ heads (pl. xxii. fig. 5). While the objects 
here mentioned were found in the larger of the two chambers into 
which the Ap Girsu was divided, the smaller contained a number of 
lance-heads pierced with double holes for riveting them to their 
handles. They are of simple lanceolate shape, and from the 
number of fragments of such weapons found here, this smaller 
chamber had probably been a magazine of arms. 

As we have seen, the eldest son of Ur Nina was named Akurgal, 
which name is probably derived from Kirgulla, meaning the great 
mountain, an epithet often applied to a god, and Amiaud suggests 
that Akurgal really means son of the god In-lil. We have no monu- 
ments erected by him or marked with his name alone, and he is only 
named on those of his father and of his son; and it is possible that 
he never reigned, having either died before his father or been tem- 
porarily displaced by some usurper.- It is even possible that 
Mesilim, the king of Kish, may have displaced him and put a 

. creature of his own, Lug Shug gur, as his deputy at Shirpurla. 
For the solution of this, as of many other difficulties, we must wait 
until further discoveries have been made. He is styled lugal, or 
king, in one of his son’s inscriptions. 

His son and successor was a very famous person, of whom 
we have considerable remains. His name was originally read 
Eannadu by Amiaud. Later writers have urged that this cannot 
have been the true reading of the ideograms. One of the 
characters stands for Anna, heaven, and also for dingir, God, and is 
the determinative of God. Jensen reads the name Edingiranagan and 
Dr. Hilprecht Edingiranatum, but until we get a definite phonetic 
transcription it will be well to retain Amiaud’s original reading, 
always remembering that it is only a tentative convention. 
Eannadu was clearly a redoubtable warrior, and restored the 
prestige and power of his race by conquest and otherwise. In 
the stele already cited, reporting the intercourse between Shirpurla 
and its neighbour, the paragraph immediately following that 
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relating to Mesilim is devoted to the dealings of Eannadu with 
Ukhé or Upi, a name formerly read Gishbanki.” From it we learn 
that Eannadu, patesi of Shirpurla, uncle of Entémena, patesi of 
Shirpurla, made a treaty about boundaries with Ena-kalli, the 
patesi of Upi or Ukhé. He dug a ditch or canal from the 
Euphrates as far as the province of Gu Edin. Near this ditch 
he engraved a stele with an inscription, and set up again the 
stele of Mesilim. He did not invade the plain of Ukhé. On the 
Indubha (?) of the god Nin Girsu, on the Namnunda-kigarra (?) 
he built the sanctuary of the god In lil, that of the goddess 
Nin Kharsag, that of the god Nin Girsu, and that of the god Utu 
(i.e. the Sun God). He imposed a tax of a karu (?) of grain 
upon each person in the country of Upi or Ukhé, which was to 
be paid to the treasury of the goddess Nina and the god Nin 
Girsu, and he stored in the public granaries 144,000 great karus 


of grain, which he gave orders were not to be used (i.e. not to be 
diminished) .*° 


3 We are still in the dark in regard to the position of Uh, Ukhé, or Upi. Father 
Scheil, in his recent memoir on the primitive Babylonian characters, claims to have 
definitely shown that the characters formerly read Gishbanki ought, as Mr. Pinches 
long ago suggested, to be read Uh, Ukhe, or Upi, and seems to prefer Ukhé. He also 
reiterates the view that Yokha or Jokha, where he found two inscriptions of patesis of 
Ukhé, was the site of that city, and the name Yokha or Jokha certainly resembles in 
sound Ukhé. The great cone, to be presently referred to, containing a record of 
the transactions between Shirpurla and Ukhé, and apparently used as a boundary 
record, is said to have come from some place between Tell Loh and Larsa (Comptes 
Rendus, 1896, 598), which confirms this view. If it should turn out to be well 
founded, it would follow that the country of Ukhé was separated from that of Shirpurla 
by the Shatt al Hai, and included the lower course of the Shatt en Nil, the great 
mounds of Yokha and Tell Id and Besmya, all of which, according to Peters, contain 
very ancient and primitive remains. It is possible that Larsa was also a part of this 
kingdom. We must wait for more definite information until some fresh evidence ‘is 
forthcoming, and until the mounds in question have been opened. 

* Comptes Rendus, 1896, 594, 595. The name of Guedin or Guiddina, which 
occurs in this inscription, is treated as a synonym of Gubarra by Hommel (Gesci, 
Babyloniens, 217, 218, and notes), and explained as meaning on the side or in the 
direction of the waste or wilderness. In one of the old so-called Akkadian litanies, 
‘Gubarra, the lady of Guiddina,’ is made the wife of the god Martu—i.e. the god of 
the west country. The old Babylonian name of the same place was Kar Khar, or Kar 
Kara, and Hommel reminds us that the Arab geographers give the name of Kaskar to 
the whole district between Kufa and Basra. Hommel identifies Guiddina or Kar Khar 
with the district east of the Euphrates, of which the city of Ur was the focus and 
centre. It probably also included Eridu ; and it may be that the canal which Eannada 
here claims to have dug was the Pallakopas, near which Ur was situated. M. Thureau 
Dangin has identified the two rulers of Ukhé named in this inscription—i.e, Enakalli 
and his son Urluma or Urnuma, to be presently mentioned—with a certain Ur luma, 
king of Té, mentioned on a small object in the collection De Clercq (ii. x. 6), 
who styles himself son of Enakalli, king of Té. What is exactly meant by king 
of TéI do not know. The same writer tells us that the account of the battle on the 
canal Luma Shirta, in which Urluma was defeated, is contained in another and 
unpublished inscription at Constantinople. In regard to the town of Ninab, also 
mentioned in this inscription, the name is only provisionally so read; and in the 
Comptes Rendus, July-August, 1897, p. 360, the same writer read it Ri men. In a 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LVI. 72 
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In another monument of Eannadu « mortal struggle between 
him-and the ruler of Ukhé is described, of which the peace 
just named was probably the conclusion. This monument 
is known as the Stele of the Vultures, from the fact that a 
number of these birds of prey are represented upon it as devour- 
ing and pulling -in pieces the bodies of the slain. It was found 
not far from the Ap-Girsu above described, and is unfortu- 
nately not complete but broken in pieces. Several fragments of 
this famous relief have been found, which have been arranged 
by M. Heuzey in a very satisfactory manner, and from his re- 
construction it follows that the monument was originally about 
2 métres high, and 1°50 métre wide, with its upper part rounded. 
The two faces are covered with designs, and also with inscriptions. 
On one fragment figured by M. Heuzey in the fourth part of 
his ‘Découvertes en Chaldée’ we have a mutilated figure of a 
colossal size which doubtless represents the god Nin Girsu. He is 
bare to the waist and wears a kind of petticoat or apron. His face 
is bare, but he has a long beard, and his hair is gathered into a 
kind ofchignon by a band. Behind his back is apparently a quiver. 
In his right hand he carries a baton, or mace, with a round stone 
maul, and in his left he holds a lion-headed eagle with its wings 
spread out and its claws in the backs of two lions standing back 
to back, being the symbol or crest of Shirpurla or of its god Nin 
Girsu. The god is bringing the head of the mace down upon 
a net, or rather a trellis, probably of wicker work, underneath 
his right arm, enclosing a number of naked men who are appa- 
rently represented as dead, and are being squeezed into it in 
disorder. These bodies are all naked, with bare heads and faces, 
and are of the same type as the figures on Ur Nina’s plaque. 
M. Heuzey suggests that the net or trellis work represents 
the wicker cages in which were placed victims, and he compares 
with this representation the description of the holocaust to Moloch 
described in the Bible, and especially the allusion of the prophet 
Habakkuk, i. 15-17, in which the prophet compares the vanquished 
nations to the victims which the Chaldean conqueror encloses in 
his net. M.Maspero further compares it with the Egyptian practice 
of offering a tenth of the captives to the national god," 

Beside the colossal figure of the god and on the same side 
of the stone‘? are parts of two goddesses who were originally 
facing each other and apparently seated. The heads only re- 
main, and show us the two goddesses with their faces bare and 
having their hair trimmed in fine undulations. Each one wears 
on her head a curious kind of head-dress, having two horns, 
tablet in the Louvre, Z 249, Ninab is mentioned with Uruk and Adab. The gcddess 


chiefly worshipped at Ninab was Ishtar (Rev. d’Assyriologie, iv. 40). 
' Dawn of Civilisation, p. 607. * See Sarzec, Plate IV, B and C. 
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one at the back and the other in front and pointing upwards ; 
between them rise up four large feathers, in the midst of 
which is an object that looks like an altar with terminal horns. 
The head-dress is not altogether unlike those figured by the 
Egyptian sculptors as worn by the Shardanas. Behind one of 
these figures there seems to remain a part of a quiver, and behind this 
again is a vertical lamp apparently held in the hand and terminated 
by an eagle with wings displayed like those on Roman standards. 
Between the goddesses there would seem from another fragment to 
have been a pile of arms, &c., forming a trophy of dedicated 
weapons. It isapity that this part of the frieze is so broken, but it 
seems not unlikely that the whole represented a scene like that 
figured on a cylinder where we have two seated goddesses facing 
each other, and also apparently a figure of Nin Girsu, while some 
one is bringing a prisoner to them. 

On the other side of the stone is a graphic and most inter- 
esting representation of various incidents in a battle and of its 
consequences, but unfortunately it is much broken. On one 
fragment also figured in the fourth part of M. Heuzey’s ‘ Décou- 
vertes ’ the King Eannadu stands upright in his chariot (which is 
directed by an attendant), in which is inserted a bundle of javelins 
ready for use. He is followed by two files of his soldiers, all wear- 
ing lances in one hand and maces or swords in the other. All are 
bare to the waist and wear a petticoat or girdled gown of the 
cloth already described as kaunakis. The king’s robe, of the same 
stuff, instead of being girdled at the waist, is fastened at the 
shoulder. He carries a very long lance in his left hand, and a 
crooked weapon or perhaps sceptre, made up of several pieces 
clamped or bound together by rings, in his right hand. All the 
figures wear helmets fitting close to the head and coming down on 
to the neck behind. They are peaked and finished off at the top 
with a kind of stud like the later Assyrian helmets. The king 
has a band round his helmet, which passes behind the ears and 
encloses some curious projection, perhaps a chignon of hair, behind. 
Above this, and separated from it by an inscription and a number 
of prostrate bodies, is a representation of the king similarly dressed 
and armed. Immediately behind him is a row of nine of his 
soldiers, all bearing lances at the rest, tramping over the dead 
bodies and covering themselves with oblong shields ornamented 
with studs. The hooked noses and projecting eyes, like those on 
early Athenian statues, give an odd expression to the whole design. 

In a second scene the same king is represented charging at the 
head of a phalanx of six rows of his soldiers, the first rank of 
whom carry rectangular shields decorated with bosses ; they are also 
armed with lances. The king carries a lance in one hand and a - 
kind of curved mace in the other. His face is bare, but his 
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abundant hair flows down below his helmet and is gathered into a 
chignon behind. The curved weapon just mentioned seems to be 
made up of several parallel pieces bound together by rings or knots. 
M. Heuzey points out that a similar weapon is borne by a chief of 
the Amer, an Asiatic tribe represented in the tombs at Beni Hassan 
in Egypt, and dating from the Twelfth Dynasty. The helmets are 
in shape not unlike the later Assyrian ones, but they have a kind 
of back-piece for protecting the neck not found in the latter. They 
were probably made either of leather or of copper or bronze. 
Behind the king is represented a group, apparently of princes. 
They all wear flowing locks and the robes called kaunakis by 
M. Heuzey. On the ground are a number of corpses arranged 
symmetrically heads to heads and feet to feet, over which the 
phalanx of troops is marching. In front of the whole is apparently 
represented the battle-field itself, and a flock of vultures in the sky 
carrying off their ghastly trophies in the shape of human heads 
and arms and legs. 

On another fragment are represented a number of corpses also 
arranged symmetrically in two rows, and lying with their faces 
downwards, the heads of the upper row being placed where the 
feet of the lower one are. Attendants, wearing short skirts, bring 
fresh corpses. 

Another scene represents a pile of five rows of corpses alternately 
arranged as in the preceding scene. Two figures are mounting the 
heap and are steadying themselves by a pole or a rope. They are 
also bare to the waist and have a piece of fringed stuff round their 
loins. On their heads they carry baskets, which are apparently 
filled with earth and which rest on little cushions tied on to their 
heads by strings under theirchins. It seems quite plain that these 
figures are engaged in piling up a burial mound or a tumulus over 
the dead. All the men, both conquerors and conquered, seem to 
be of the same type—those whose heads the vultures are making off 
with, those of the dead who are being entombed, and those who are 
marching to victory. Close by the heap of bodies are represented 
two oxen with their muzzles and fore-feet pinioned to the ground 
and lying on their backs, doubtless victims prepared for the sacri- 
fice. Piles of what seems like hewn wood and a vase in the form 
of a horn, from which hang two palm branches or perhaps two 
bunches of dates, are also represented, together with the remains of 
a figure dressed in the royal vestment. The whole no doubt 
represents a sacrifice at the funeral made by the victorious king 
himself. In the last scene the king is apparently represented pre- 
siding at the execution of the prisoners, and is himself figured 
beating down a vanquished chief. 


43 ‘See Heuzey, Comptes Rendus, 1892, 236-7 and 262-274; also the vol. for 1895, 
840, &c. 
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Before describing the inscriptions on this remarkable monument, 
I would add a word or two about its artistic character. In this 
regard it seems to me it has been entirely misunderstood by 
M. Maspero, who has confused the story by putting the race of kings 
we are dealing with too late and subsequent to the Semitic rulers 
to whom we shall presently turn and whose art is no doubt superior. 
He therefore describes this plaque and the other sculptures of this 
date as in a measure retrogressive, and provincial, and rude. No 
doubt they are rude when measured by later specimens of Baby- 
lonian art, and when thus measured they may be described, as 
M. Maspero describes them, as uncouth in form, with somewhat 
ungainly attitudes; but this is altogether to misunderstand 
their relative position in the growth of primitive art. When 
we realise that with the plaques of Ur Nina they stand at the 
very verge and beginning of this art as we know it in Chaldea, 
we shall be greatly surprised at the vigorous imagination and skill 
with which the story is told, and the go and movement in some of 
the subjects, notably in that in which the king is marching at the 
head of his men. 

The inscription on this famous stele has been lately studied by 
M. Thureau Dangin, who has published his dissection of it in the 
Comptes Rendus of the French Academy. He has shown that it refers 
toa war between Eannadu and the people of Upi or Ukhé, and con- 
sists of several detached phrases. These are most irregularly 


placed upon the plaque. The first one, a kind of label to the whole, 
reads :— 


Stele—His name—(no one has ever seen his name)—is the god 
Nin Girsu, lord of the splendid tiara, who causes the canal Kishédin to 
endure—Stele of Gu-Edin, the territory dear to the god Nin Girsu, which 
I Eannadu have restored to the god Nin Girsu... . 


From this label it follows that the stele was put up to com- 
memorate the restoration to Shirpurla and its god of the province 
of Gu-Edin, of which it had been deprived. This is confirmed by an 
unpublished inscription of Eannadu at Constantinople, which enables 
us to say that the enemy who had captured this province was Ukhé 
(or Gishban), for on it we read: ‘ Ukhé, which had invaded Gu-Edin, 
I cut in pieces, and I restored to Nin Girsu his favourite territory 
of Gu-Edin.’** The canal Kish-Edin is perhaps the Pallakopas. 
The beginning of the main inscription on the Vulture stele is 
lost. It probably contained an account of the earlier relations of 
Shirpurla and Ukhé (or Gishban) during the reigns of Eannadu’s 
predecessors. Then follow various exploits of Eannadu and an 
account of his public works in honour of the goddesses Innana 
and Nin Kharsag and the god Nin Girsu. This passage con- 


‘4 Comptes Rendus, 1897, 241, 
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cludes thus: ‘ Eannadu, the strong, the elect of the god Nin Girsu, 
I have canalised the land and constructed stately works there.’ 
There then follows, quite abruptly, an account of the aggression 
of a patesi of Upi or Ukhé, called Gunammideh, who ‘ following the 
dictates of his god . . . had ravaged the territory dear to the god 
Nin Girsu.’ Then comes a lacuna, followed by fragmentary state- 
ments which seem to.announce the eventual discomfiture of the 
enemy : 





I caused him to fly, and in the midst of Upi (or Ukhé) I trampled on 
him. . . . Eventually, like a hurricane from the sky, I, Eannadu, fell upon 
Ukhe. To the god Nin Girsu I restored his beloved country of Guédin.*‘® 
. . . I, Eannadu, imposed the oath of the god Utu, the god full of flames 
(i.e. the Sun God), upon the men of Ukhe; the men of Ukhe swore 
to Eannadu, the god Utu, the god full of flames is the witness... . A 
ditch as a boundary I dug. If in future the territory of Nin Girsu is in- 
vaded, if this ditch is traversed, if the boundary is removed, or this 
settlement repudiated, may the curse of the god Utu, of the god full of 
flames, who has been invoked by the men of Ukhé, be carried out! I, 
Eannadu, have acted asa wise man. A dove anda... before the Babi 
sig (???) I have placed. I have separated their... to the god Utu, 
the god full of flames; in the city of Larsa, in the temple of Ebabbar, I 
have sacrificed young bulls. Iam full of deference for my king, the god 
Utu. If any one among the men of Ukhé breaks his promise and reverts 
upon his oath, may the vengeance of the god Utu overtake him ! 


This formula is repeated several times, as many, probably, as seven, 
and in each case is associated with the name of a different god—inter 
alia, with that of En-ki, or Ea, of Nin Kharsag, and of En-zu. All the 
great gods of the country were, in fact, successively apostro- 
phised as witnesses of the solemn treaty which had been entered 
into between Upi or Ukhé and Shirpurla, each one being offered 
special sacrifices in the city where he was specially worshipped ; 
the last one to be thus named being Nin-ki. These solemn oaths, 
with their sacred ceremonial of attestation, were apparently the 
usual methods followed in conveying portions of territory. In each 
of the small kingdoms the god was deemed the ruler, and the patesi 
was his governor or manager. The boundaries between properties 
were apparently the smaller canals or watercourses. The special 
territory of the god, i.e. of the city, was similarly bounded, 
and had its boundary stones to mark the spot, and the local 
struggles were generally preceded by the removal of the boundary 
stones and the breaking down of the boundary canals. 

After the formulae just mentioned the inscription proceeds: 
‘Eannadu, king of Shirpurla, endowed with strength by In lil, 
nourished with the propitious milk of the goddess Nin Kharsag. . . .’ 
Then follow fragmentary statements : ‘I have put under my yoke 


‘S Comptes Rendus, 1897, 242. © Ibid. 
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the tower of Urua,’ and its patesi, Arua (?) I have destroyed ; the 
district of Shumer I have put under my yoke.’ The inscription 
seems to close with a statement that Eannadu had erected a stele 
to Nin Girsu.* 

In addition to the main inscription are small descriptive 
notices attached to the various scenes. Thus, on each occasion on 
which the king is mentioned we read, ‘ Eannadu, the warrior of the 
god Nin Girsu.’ In another place, behind a figure who is being 
struck by the royal lance, there are two ideograms which were long 
ago read by M. Heuzey as‘ King of Kish.’ The characters actually 
representing the king’s name are broken; the first character, says M. 
Thureau Dangin, seems to read Al and thesecond Zu, and it may have 
formed the name Alzuzu, king of Kish, hitherto unexplained, which 
occurs on an inscription of Eannadu in London. The two texts, 
he says, illustrate each other. The termination of the London 
inscription looks like a warlike hymn celebrating the victory of 
Eannadu over Alzuzu, the capture of that king, and the destruction 
of his stele.” 

Another record has been discussed at considerable length by 
M. Heuzey in the Revue d Assyriologie, vol. iii. p. 106, &c., and more 
recently by M. Thureau Dangin in the Revue Sémitique. They refer 
to it as galet A. v. 66, &c. I shall follow the translation by the latter, 
which is of course tentative. The stone is dedicated to the god Nin 
Girsu by Eannadu, who on it calls himself ‘ patesi of Shirpurla 
selected by name by the god In lil, endowed with power by Nin Girsu, 
elect of the heart of the goddess Nina, nourished with the propitious 
milk of Nin Kharsag, given a name by the goddess Innana, endowed 
with intelligence by the god Enki, cherished by the god Dumuzi Zuab, 
the abarakhu (? the vivifying eye) of the god Pasag, the cherished 
companion of the god Lugal-ermi,* son of Akurgal, patesi of Shir- 
purla.’ Eannadu then goes on to say he had restored the town of 
Girsu in honour of the god Nin Girsu. He had also restored the wall 
of Uru Azagga (i.e. of the holy city). In honour of the goddess Nina 
he had built or rebuilt the town of Nina. The scarped mountains 
of Elam he had subdued, and had raised a burial mound over their 
dead. The tower (su-nir) of Gishgal (or U-rua) and its patesi, Sagha- 
mudu,*' he had overwhelmed, and he had also raised a burial mound 
over their dead; (Upi or Ukhé) he had subdued, and had raised 


** The name Urua is very doubtfully read, and has been otherwise read Gishgal, 
which is favoured by M. Thureau_Dangin himself. 

48 The mention of the equivalent of the later Shumer here is new, and it is under- 
stood by M. Thureau Dangin as equivalent tothe whole district between the Lower Tigris 
and Euphrates, which was conquered by Eannadu, and which was separated from 
Shirpurla by the Shatt al Hai. 

” Comptes Rendus, 1897, 246. % This name is very doubtfully read. 

5! Perhaps, says M. Thureau Dangin, this ideogram ought to be read as a verbal 
form and not as a proper noun, . 
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twenty funeral mounds over its dead. He claims further that he had 
restored to Nin Girsu his favourite district of Guedin. He had sub- 
dued the towns of Urukh, Ur, Ki utu (i.e. the City of the Sun, or Larsa). 
He had devastated the city of Az and had put its patesi to death. 
He had also devastated Mi she me (read Mi ighé mé by Heuzey) 
and destroyed Arua. When the king (lugal) of Udbanki or 
(?another form of the name formerly read Gishban) invaded the 
country, Eannadu tells us he trampled on the king of Udbanki 
from the antashurra of Nin Girsu Zuzu as far as Udbanki. He 
then cut a canal which was dedicated to Nin Girsu, and which 
was called Lumadinshar. The kingdom of Kish, he further tells us, 
was given to him, together with the patesiat of Shirpurla, by the god 
Nin Girsu and by the goddess Innana.” After these statements the 
inscription recapitulates, and we are again told how Eannadu 
conquered Elam and Kish and the kings of Udban, Elam, 
Shakh, and Gishgal or Urua. In Asukhur, Kish-Udban, Muurn 
in the antashurra (? house of provisions or store) of Nin Girsu, at the 
extremity of the canal Ludiadunshar, Eannada built a reservoir to 
contain 8,600 gur of water, and he also built or rather repaired the 
palace of Tiraash. He tells us his own special god was called Shul (?), 
and ends by again stating that he was the son of Akurgal, the 
patesi of Shirpurla, the grandson of Ur Nina, patesi of the same 
town. 

In regard to the places named in this inscription, M. Heuzey says 
that Az is named as being near the sea of Elam (i.e. the Persian 
Gulf) in an inscription on a mace dedicated by the king Gudea.™ 
Elam itself will occupy us on a later occasion. Urua or Gishgal, 
we are told, was a place whence was derived a kind of bituminous 
clay that would harden like stone and could then be used for 
sculpturing objects with. Oddly enough, we have more than one 
statuette made of what looks like a natural mixture of clay and 
bitumen. Larsa, which was conquered by Eannadu, was one of the 
very oldest cities of Chaldea, and is mentioned in the Flood legends. 
It was called Utu unu or Udunu by the Cushites. The name of 
this town surmounts the scene in the Vulture stele where Eannadu 
is seen charging at the head of a phalanx of his men. 

On a shorter inscription in which the above facts are again 
mentioned, we read in addition of Eannadu having built the brick 
parapet of a well; and it is a curious testimony to the general 
accuracy of the translations that a number of bricks bearing the 
name of Eannadu have been discovered which formed the inner 
lining of such a well (the largest in the district), still attributed by 
the Arabs to the Jins, and situated on the plain below the mounds 


52 See Rev. Sém. 67, note 1. 
5° Thureau Dangin, op. cit. 67-72. 
5 Rev. d@ Assyr. iii. 109; Rev. Arch. 1891, xvii. 153. 
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at Tell Loh.® These bricks, in addition to the name of the 
dedicator, are marked with the impression of a thumb and index 
finger. 

If the account can be relied upon, which is doubtful, 
one of the most romantic archxological discoveries that ever took 
place was when some Chaldean monuments were found in Knight- 
rider Street, in the city of London, about the year 1890, during 
the demolition of some houses which dated from the seventeenth 
century. If the story has not been sophisticated, the facts point 
to these antiquities having been on this site before the fire of 
London, and, as some Dutch tiles were found with them, they were 
possibly brought by some Dutch vessel as curiosities. Both the 
English and Dutch had factories at Basra in the early sixteenth 
century, and these stones have some claims, therefore, to be the 
first antiquities from Babylonia that reached Europe, except the 
Babylonian brick brought from the mound of Babil by Pietro de la 
Valle and presented by him to Kircher, the founder of the 
Kircherian Museum, early in the seventeenth century. Mr. Evetts, 
who wrote an interesting memoir on these remains, to which 1 owe 
the facts, has described them in the ‘ Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology’ xiii. 54, &e. Among them is an inscription of 
Eannadu. It is inscribed on a fragment of a black diorite basin, 
which was square outside but hollowed into a circular form inside. 
The interior diameter of the basin must originally have been about 
twenty-two inches, and it contained inscriptions on two sides which 
are in linear characters. The basin was doubtless one of those used 
for holding lustral water. The inscription is a dedication to the 
goddess Nina, and in it Eannadu claims to have captured the king of 
the city of Nirbi and speaks of Nina as Lady of the glorious land 
Ku ... si; he terminates with a kind of hymn in which he says 
that his ears had been filled with knowledge and he had received 
the favour of the goddess Nina.® It is probable that this impor- 
tant inscription will be published in full by the British Museum 
before long. 

Eannadu was succeeded by his brother, whose name has been 
read Enannadu and also En ana tuma. Jensen has published 
an inscription in which he styles himself ‘the beloved brother 
of Eannadu.’ In regard to him we turn to a document from 
which we have already quoted, namely, the agreement about 
boundaries between Ukhé and Shirpurla, in which the events of 
several reigns are recited and which confirms the order of these 
reigns as previously ascertained. In this document we are told 
that Urluma, patesi of Ukhé, overturned and carried off the boundary 
stone which had been placed near the frontier ditches of Nin Girsu 
and Nina which Eannadu had dug. He had also destroyed the 
5 Heuzey, Rev. d’Assyr. iii. 106. 56 Proc. of the S. of B. A. xiii. 64. 
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sanctuaries of the gods of the cities which Eannadu had built on the 
Namnunda-kigarra, had invaded the country and broken down the 
frontier ditch of Nin Girsu, and in consequence theland of Enannadu, 
patesi of Shirpurla, had been reduced to a poor district.” This 
shows that on the death of Eannadu his brother had been unable 
to maintain that strong ruler’s position, and that his power had 
been severely curtailed at the instance of the great rival of his house, 
the ruler of Ukhe. MM. Oppert and Heuzey have published an 
inscription of his which tells us he had dedicated a bowl of.corn to 
Nin Girsu. It reads thus: ‘ To the god Nin Girsu, warrior of the god 
In lil, Enannadu, patesi of Shirpurla, Kur lik ni ni (?)’ (the same title 
is used by Eannadu on the Vulture stele) ‘of the god Nin Girsu, son 
of Akurgal, dedicated this mortar to grind grain in to Nin Girsu in 
the temple of KE Ninnu.’ A very interesting monument from his 
reign has been recently added to the British Museum collection and 
is numbered 23287. It is a colossal mace-head, one of four 
apparently found together at Tell Loh, of which one is at Con- 
stantinople and another in an American museum. It is made of 
white limestone and is cylindrical in shape. On it is represented 
in low relief the well-known eagle with its claws in the backs of two 
lions. On the other side are three figures, one much larger than the 
other two, and no doubt representing the king, who holds his hands 
on his breast in the attitude of adoration. He is followed by two 
figures, one holding a cup in either hand, doubtless representing a 
chamberlain, and the other holding a staff on his shoulder. These 
figures are clean-shaven, both their heads and faces being free from 
hair. They are bare to the waist, and have the robes called Kau- 
nakis by M. Heuzey fastened round them in the usual fashion. This 
object is a most desirable acquisition for the British Museum, since it 
is the first specimen it has acquired of a style of art of which several 
examples occur in the Louvre and in the Constantinople museum. 
The inscription upon it has been published recently by the museum. 
It is professedly a dedication of the mace-head to Nin Girsu and 
other gods by Enannadu, patesi of Shirpurla.®* 

The successor of Enannadu was his son, Entena or Entemena, 

57 Comptes Rendus, 1896, p. 595. 

58 T do not like this opportunity to pass without congratulating the British Museum 
authorities on the admirable way in which they are publishing their recent acquisi- 
tions from Babylonia, chiefly acquired by Dr. Budge. The accuracy and clearness of 
the copies, which we owe to Mr. Pinches and Mr. King, cannot be too highly praised, 
nor the generous way in which the texts are now being made public. It is a pity, 
however, that there is not an index or calendar of some kind attached to the plates, 
informing the reader what the contents generally of each part are, what each inscrip- 
tion refers to, and, where possible, in whose reign it is dated. It would save those 
who are working on these inscriptions infinite trouble if this information could be 
given in subsequent parts. It is also a pity that tablets of different ages are mixed up 
in the publications. They ought to be sorted either according to date or according to 


subject. The time has gone by for publishing an olla podrida of every kind of tablet 
inseription in one cover, as in the old series of British Museum Inscriptions. 
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and on the stele, to which we have often referred, reporting the inter- 
course between Shirpurla and Ukhé, and which was erected by him, 
he calls himself the cherished son of Enannadu, and goes on to say 
that he overthrew Urluma, and himself invaded Ukhé (?) and 
crushed him there. The enemy lost sixty men on the banks of the 
canal Lu ma shirta, whose bodies were abandoned. Entemena 
thereupon erected five tumuli in five different places, and, having 
advanced victoriously from Girsu as far as Ukhé, he invested Jili, 
a priest, of Ninab, with the patesiat of Ukhé. He reconstructed the 
frontier ditch of Nin Girsu, the frontier ditch of Nina, the Indubha (?) 
of Nin Girsu, which runs as far as the Tigris along the territory 
of Girsu, and the Namnunda kigarra of Nin kharsag, i.e. apparently 
the works which had been destroyed by the people of Ukhé. He 
increased by 3,600 karus (the reserves) of grain of Shirpurla. He, 
Entemena, patesi of Shirpurla, gave an order to Illi, whom he had 
raised to a prosperous position. He ordered him to dig in the 
district of Karkar, which had used unfriendly language, the frontier 
ditch of Nin Girsu, and that of Nina, from the Antasurra as far 
as the temple of Galdimzuab. Entemena then goes on to say that, 
in accordance with the orders of the god In lil and the goddess Nin 
kharsag, and by the instructions of the gods In lil and Nin Girsu, 
he had made the frontier ditch or canal from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. He built of stone the foundation of the Namnunda 
kigarra in honour of his king, the god Nin Girsu, and in honour of 
his queen, the goddess Nina. He then recites his own special 
style; he calls himself patesi of Shirpurla, endowed with the 
sceptre by the god In lil, and with intelligence by the god En ki, 
chosen of the heart of the goddess Nina, grand patesi of the god 
Nin Girsu, executor of the decrees of the city gods; and he tells us 
that his own especial god was the god Shul . . . and that he hoped 
the inscription he had cut in honour of the god Nin Girsu and of 
the goddess Nina would long continue. He concludes with one of 
the usual maledictions. It runs thus :— 



















When the men of Ukhé break through the frontier ditch of Nin Girsu 
and the frontier ditch of Nina in order to ravage the country of Shirpurla, 
may the god In lil destroy the men of Ukhe and the men of the moun- 
tains! May the god Nin Girsu curse them and brandish over them his 
sublime arm and give the soldiers of his town courage and fill their 
hearts with martial power ! °° 


The inscription just named is now in the Louvre. It is written 
on a terra-cotta cone, belonging to the same class of objects as the 
numerous similar votive cones found in the excavations, only 
that it is of a much larger size. It is hollow, and hasa hole at the 
apex, meant probably to serve to fix it to a terminal disk like the 


3° Comptes Rendus, 1896, 595-6. 
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head of a nail, as is the case, says M. Thureau Dangin, on a 
smaller cone in the Louvre bearing the name of Rim-Sin. It was 
apparently very like a cone of Uru kagina now in fragments, to 
which we have previously referred. 

While Eannadu was clearly a warrior and a conqueror, his 
nephew Entena, or Entemena, was a man of peace, an agriculturist, 
a planter and builder. M. Heuzey © describes a number of his tablets 
found with copper statuettes. The inscription on all these tablets 
is virtually the same. It was published with an attempted transla- 
tion by M. Oppert.*' M. Heuzey, having carefully collated his texts, 
and having also consulted M. Oppert, now publishes a fresh trans- 
lation as follows :— 


To the god Nin Girsu, warrior of the god In lil, Entemena, patesi of 
Shirpurla, son of Enannadu, patesi of Shirpurla, grandson of Ur Nina, 
king of Shirpurla. For the god Nin Girsu he has built the Ab bi ru [ ?a 
basin or ‘sea’]. Two... [kis?] for the house of favourable view [an 
observatory ?} he has made it. For the god, king of Gishgallaki [the 
character was so read by Amiaud, but Jensen reads it Irim Ir ema ki. 
It has also been read Uruaki], his palace [or temple] he has built. For 
the goddess Nina. For her who [makes to grow?] the dates her home 
he has made. For the god En ki for Ea] king of Eridu, the apzu 
[basin or sea] he has made. For the goddess Nin Kharsag the plantation 
of the sacred forest he has planted, for the god Nin Girsu he has made 
his house of provisions or storehouse. His own god [i.e. Entemena’s] is 


the god Dun Sir [a name otherwise read as Sulgu and Annas (?)} He has 
planted the sacred grove for the goddess Nina, the choice of his heart. 
He has made the Antashurra [statue ?] to be E mé né bi of the country ; 
he has built the temple of Eadda imsagga for the god In lil. He has 
also built the temple for the goddess Ga tum dug. 


The goddess Nin Kharsag is called the mother of the gods in an 
inscription of Ur bau, and M. Heuzey identifies her with the 
Phrygian Cybele, who had the double style of Myrnp Oedy and 
Mijrnp “Opeva. Her name of Lady of the Mountain perhaps 
points to her cult having arisen in a mountainous country. M. 
Heuzey suggests that the plantations above named may have been 
palm-groves in which the shrine of the goddess was contained. 

M. Thureau Dangin discusses the enigmatical constructions of 
Entemena at some length, and makes them necessary adjuncts of the 
temples. Such structures are often referred to in the inscriptions 
of the time. The date orchards, the magazines for storing provisions 
of all kinds for the priests and other temple attendants, for pre- 
paring the date wine, &c., the stables for cattle and asses, which 
latter were then the chief beasts of burden—all these were 
elaborately arranged. The temples were, in fact, like medieval 
monasteries, especially Eastern monasteries, small worlds of their 
own. 

Rev. d Assyr. 1894, iii. 58. Ibid. ii. 3, pp. 148, 149. 
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With the plaques above quoted were found two or three copper 
figures of the king forming votive nails or pegs such as we 
have previously described as bearing the name of Ur Nina, only 
that they have on their heads flat caps or birettas. The figures 
have their arms crossed over their breasts. They were apparently 
found with their heads inserted in the apertures in the dedicatory 
plaques.™ 

In one inscription Entemena styles himself ‘the chosen of the 
goddess Nina.’ He tells us he made a basin or libation bowl or 
trough, and dedicated a quantity of grain in the temple of Erninnu, 
i.e. the temple of the Fifty. In another he apostrophises Gatum- 
dug as the mother of Shirpurla, and tells us he built a temple 
for her. A very remarkable monument of this reign, which 
was found at Tell Loh in 1888, and is now in the Louvre, is 
a graceful silver vase, shaped like one of the simple vases from 
Japan. It is of hammered silver, is made to stand on three 
copper feet, and is incised with delicate decorations. These consist 
of the symbol or crest of Shirpurla, which is boldly on the bulging 
part of the silver vase, while round the neck is figured a frieze of 
animals ; two pairs of lions alternate with and are represented as 
devouring ibexes and deer. The object is beautifully figured in 
the fourth part of M. Heuzey’s publication. On the vase is 
an inscription which has been thus translated by M. Heuzey :— 


To Nin Girsu, the warrior of In lil, Entemena, the patesi of Shirpurla, 
choice of the heart of Nina, great patesi of Nin Girsu, son of Eannadu, patesi 
of Shirpurla. To his king, whom he loves, to Nin Girsu, the acceptor or 
recipient of the shining silver ware which Nin Girsu has ordered him to 
make, he has presented it to the god Nin Girsu, of the Erninnu (i.e. of the 
temple of the Fifty). On the day when this was done Dudu was the 
priest of Nin Girsu."* 


This object is a proof of the high artistic excellence which had 
been reached by the artificers of Shirpurla at this early time. 
Another object dating from Entemena’s reign is a square 
plaque like a tile, which is pierced in the centre, and whose back 
makes it clear that it was meant to be inserted ina wall. Itis made 
of a mixture of clay and bitumen (apparently the compound said 
to have come from Urua), and itis stamped. The block is divided into 
three spaces: the bottom one is occupied by a pattern made like an 
interlaced cord, the left part of the two upper spaces is occupied by 
two figures. In the upper one is again the well-known eagle of 
Shirpurla. Below this is the reclining figure of a calf just showing 
its horns—cui frons turgida cornibus primis, as M. Heuzey re- 
minds us—which probably represents an animal to be sacrificed. 
Standing with his back to these two figures, and occupying both 


® See Heuzey, Découvertes, &e., part iv. % Rev. d'Assyr. iv, 85, 
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compartments, is another erect figure nude to the waist, with the 
robe called kaunakis rolled about his middle, holding a baton in one 
hand and having the other on his breast. This figure is much 
like those of Ur Nina already described. The inscription is not 
easy to read, and M. Heuzey, who has worked at it, offers only a 
tentative reading. The person who is represented apparently calls 
himself Dudu, and styles himself powerful priest or pontiff of the 
god Nin Girsu. The object, or perhaps the material from which it 
is made, is said to have come from Uru a ki (vide ante), while the 
destination of the object is apparently marked as being to support 
or hold the handle of some weapon. As this object was found near 
the silver vase of Entemena, in a part of a building whose bricks 
bear his name, and mentions the priest Dudu, we may, perhaps 
with some safety, date it asof his time. The object is twice figured, 
and is described at length by M. Heuzey in the fourth part of his 
‘ Découvertes en Chaldée,’ pp. 204-8. 

Another square plaque with a square hole, perhaps dating from 
the same period, is figured on p. 209 of the same work. On this 
is sculptured a religious scene. A worshipper is represented quite 
naked and closely shaven both on his face and head. He pours 
water from a vase having a spout, of which another specimen is 
figured on the Stele of the Vultures. In front of him is a tall vase 
containing some foliage and two palm-flowers on which the water is 
being poured. This watering of the sacred bouquets of flowers 
offered to the gods is also represented on a cylinder of the later king 
Dunghi figured by Menant. In the present case the homage is 
being offered to a goddess who is seated on the other side of the vase of 
flowers. Unfortunately this last figure is much mutilated. She 
is clothed in a kind of double vestment ; her face, which is dispro- 
portionately large, is represented as facing the spectator, and she 
wears a kind of crown of foliage, while two rude wings appear 
behind. A kind of scale pattern upon which the figures are placed 
probably represents rocky ground. Who this goddess can be, 
whether some monster hike a primitive Chimaera, it is not possible 
at present to say. In the British Museum there is a socket for a 
gate-post made of white limestone, and inscribed with a dedication 
to Nin Girsu by Entemena, who calls himself sonof Ennanadu. A 
brick of the same king, which apparently belonged to the temple 
of Erninnu or ‘the Fifty,’ mentions the dedication of an apzu 
or basin to Nin Girsu, and some other object to the god Dun sha 
gana.” A singular proof of Entemena’s widespread authority is the 
fact that the Americans have recently found at Nuffar fragments of 
a calcite vase dedicated by him to In lil, the great god of Nippur.™ 

See Collection De Clercq, Cylindres de la Chaldeée, p. 182. 
& Babyl. Record, vii. 25, &c. 
% Hilprecht, Babyl. Exp. part. ii. plates 48 and 49. 
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Lastly, on the limestone socket of a gate in the British Museum, and 
numbered 12063, we have a dedication by Entemena (who calls 
himself patesi of Shirpurla, son of En anna du) to Nin Girsu, the 
warrior of In lil. 

This completes the monuments known to me belonging to this 
reign. In the Louvre there is an inscription in which a certain Enan- 
nadu, son of Entena and patesi of Shirpurla, is mentioned. He has 
been styled Enannadu the Second, but I am doubtful about him, 
and it seems to me more probable that the inscription contains a 
mistake than that at this period there should have been two kings 
of the same name. Here, again, we must wait for further light. 
A more interesting record recently added to the museum at 
Constantinople, and unfortunately in very bad condition, refers to a 
certain Lum ma dur, son of Eannadu, patesi of Shirpurla.” 

This, so far as we at present know, closes the history of the 
dynasty of Shirpurla, and at this period, or shortly after, the 
country was overwhelmed and conquered by invaders of Semitic 
race from Northern Babylonia or from Mesopotamia, about whom a 
good deal of fresh information has recently come to light. The 
following table represents the dynasty as at present known :— 


Gursar 
Niguchin 
Unina 
Akurgal 
ennaiie meena 
Lum . dur meuhen 


hela IT (?) 


Henry H, Howorrn. 
* Comptes Rendus, xxv. 429. 





THE GUIDI AND THEIR 


The Guidi and their Relations with 
Florence 


III. Tue Sons anp GRANDsons or Guipo VEccHIo. 


IJ\HE closing years of the lifetime of Guido Vecchio witnessed 

the change by which the cities of Tuscany gained, in theory if 
not in fact, entire control over their territories. The develop- 
ment was accompanied by an extraordinary activity in every 
direction, and eagerness for military exploits abroad was matched 
by delight in artistic production at home. But this consolidation 
of power in the separate cities was met by the awakening 
spirit of faction. Feelings all along were divided as to the advan- 
tages to be gained from the imperial rule. The terms Guelf and 
Ghibelline were used in Germany to mark the contending claimants 
for the empire; in Italy they were applied to the opposing parties 
into which the inhabitants of the cities divided. The Guelfs here 
represented the bulk of the citizens to whose efforts the communes 
owed their development and who wished to be free from the 
imperial rule; the Ghibellines, those who advocated the continued 
rule of the empire, either because they dreaded the increase of other 
cities at the expense of their own, or else because they saw in the 
emperor a protector to their class interests. The rural nobles 
were naturally Ghibellines, as they had everything to lose from the 
growth of the state which the combination of the cities inaugurated. 
This development swept before it the remains of the feudal system ; 
no amount of personal courage could save it. But in the con- 
tentions that arose the military valour which distinguished these 
nobles as a class, brought them to the front in a new capacity. It 
was a condition of the appointment of the podesta that he did not 
belong to the city which he was called to govern; this threw open 
the post to any man of merit. During the thirteenth century the 
office of podesta was often filled by men who were drawn from the 
class of the rural nobles, and we find the sons and grandsons of 
Guido Vecchio repeatedly acting in this capacity. 

Guido Vecchio left five sons who reached man’s estate before he 
died. Besides Guido and Tegrimo, who have been mentioned in con- 
nexion with their father, there was Ruggieri (1225), who was active 
in Romagna, regaining the estates which Pietro dei Traversari had 
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snatched from his father,' and who, after fortifying his position 
by building a fort, called Castro Ruggero after him, laid siege to 
Carpineto and took Pietro prisoner.? The condition of his release 
was that he should marry the sister of the counts and restore the 
strongholds of Dovadola, Montacuto, and Agiello. Little is known 
concerning Guido’s fourth son, Marcovald (t1229), who was 
married before 1208 to Beatrice, the daughter of Count Rodolfo 
of Capraja, an alliance which was decisive in determining the 
political sympathies of this branch of the Guidi family, as we shall 
see later. The fifth son, Aginulf (f c. 1239), took part in an 
assault which the citizens of Faenza made on Imola in 1219, 
but little else is recorded of him. 

The city of Florence in the meantime boldly continued in the 
course of independence on which it had embarked. In 1218 the 
commune availed itself of the death of the emperor Otto IV to take a 
decided step in the direction of autonomy. It took the oath of fealty 
throughout the contado, thus directly usurping the right which 
belonged to the emperor’s representative. According to Villani, 
many of the followers of the Guidi, of the lords of Mangona, 
Capraja, Cervalto, and of other cattani, were now bound to follow 
the commune. As the Guidi were connected by marriage with the 
counts of Capraja and of Mangona, the measure affected them 
indirectly as well as directly. Perhaps this move on the part of 
Florence prompted the city of Pistoja to a counter-move, in which 
the purse was to take the place of the sword. The podesta of 
Pistoja persuaded Count Ruggieri of the Guidi to enter into an 
agreement with him, by which the count promised to sell the fort 
(castrum) of Montemurlo to the city of Pistoja for the sum of 2,100 
denars; and that he would persuade his brothers and Countess 
Gualdrada to agree. All did so excepting Count Aginulf, and the 
Florentines then quashed the plan. A month afterwards the five 
counts came into the church of San Michele at Florence, and there 
took their oath that the fort and fortress (castellum et castrum) of 
Montemurlo should be open at all times to the Florentines; that 
the men of Montemurlo should annually offer a wax candle to the 
church of San Giovanni at Florence ; and that the castle of Monte- 
varchi and others should be entrusted as security by the counts.‘ 
Probably the city of Florence in this instance brought some pressure 
to bear on the counts, and this caused them to enter into closer 
relations with the emperor. 

In the year 1220 Frederick II, after many difficulties, became 
emperor. His legate came into Romagna and there placed the city 


1 Ildefonso, Delizie, viii. 165 (1196). 

2 Tolosanus, Chron. c. 148-9 (1216). $ Ibid. c. 169. 

* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. v. part 4, p. 99 (25 March-2 April 1219); Santini 
Documenti, p. 192 (24 April 1219). 
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of Faenza under ban for having attacked the city of Imola. Count 
Guido was present on this occasion.’ Shortly afterwards this 
count and his brothers joined the emperor, who came to Rome to be 
crowned by the pope. The names of four of the brothers appear 
in various charters,® and at Montemalo, near Sutri, the five counts 
received from Frederick an imperial diploma,’ similar to the one 
which their father had received from Frederick’s predecessors. 
Considering recent events, it is interesting to find the counts con- 
firmed in their rights over places such as Empoli, Rosano, Monte- 
dicroce, Montemurlo, &¢c., which were again secured to them ‘ safe 
from the interference of margrave, duke, count, commune,’ &c. 
The city of Florence about this time was placed under a ban. 
Count Guido, the eldest of the brothers, followed the emperor into 
Apulia, and at Capua witnessed a charter which was granted to 
the monastery of Santa Maria in Portu at Ravenna.* Count 
Ruggieri returned to Romagna, where he raised objections to the 
papal mandate by which Montebovaro was to be incorporated in the 
bishopric of Ravenna.’ Three of the counts then met at Borgo 
San Lorenzo, and Count Paolo dei Traversari confirmed the con- 
cessions his father had made to them.’® Count Tegrimo about 
this time married Albiera, the daughter of king Tanered of Sicily, 
a lady whose varied experiences reflect the changefulness of the 
age. When Tancred died, his wife and her three little daughters, 
including. Albiera, were exiled to the fortress of Hohenems by 
Frederick Barbarossa, and afterwards liberated through the inter- 
vention of the pope (1194). Albiera was married first to the duke 
of Brienne, and after his death (1205) to the count of Tricarico, 
to whom she bore a son, who incurred the emperor’s displeasure 
in 1228. She now married Tegrimo, to whom she brought certain 
rights over Lecce and Taranto in Apulia, but he never held them. 
Strained relations soon developed between the emperor and the 
pope, which were reflected in the life of the cities, and which gra- 
dually brought discord into the Guidi family. In May 1225 the 
five counts stayed together at their palace in Florence, and there, 
after buying certain strongholds from the Counts Castrocaro, they 
agreed among themselves that a fifth part of Bagno should be 
allowed to Count Marcovald."' This division was followed by 
others, the object of which was to divide some of the ‘strongholds 
while the bulk of the family estates remained undivided, ‘ accord- 
ing to Lombard law.’ By virtue of these divisions the family 
split up into so many branches, which were called after the chief 


5 Ficker, Forschungen, iv. 187 (13 Sept. 1220). 

* Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. diplom. Frid. II. ii. 28, 82 (24-25 Nov. 1220). 

? Ibid. p. 58 (29 Nov. 1220). * Ibid. ii. 812 (February 1223). 

* Rubeus, Hist. Rav. p. 376. ‘© Tidefonso, Delizie, viii. 167 (February 1225). 
" Foid. viii. 166 ff. (21, 25 May 1225). 
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strongholds which they owned. The descendants of the eldest 
count, Guido, became the counts of Bagno and Battifolle ; the sons 
of Tegrimo, the counts of Modigliana and Porciano ; the descendants 
of Marcovald were the counts: of Dovadola, and those of Aginulf 
the counts of Romena and Raginopoli. The emperor, with whom 
Count Guido repeatedly stayed in 1226,'* doubtless countenanced this 
division, which fell in with his policy of splitting up the larger fiefs. 
In the case of the Guidi it marked the new spirit of individualism 
breaking through the old barriers of clan feeling, and gradually 
brought about the disintegration of the family. Every male member 
of the family now bore the title of count ; each count in time gained 
the power to act independently of the others. We consequently 
have to deal with so many individuals, and the history of the family 
as such draws to its close. 

The division of their estates among the Guidi was followed by 
transactions through which they definitely sold their rights over 
a number of places in the neighbourhood of Florence, whether 
prompted by the need of money or by their weakening hold over 
these places is not clear. In January of 1226 the counts Guido, 
Marcovald, and Aginulf, sold to the bishop of Florence their rights 
over Monterotondo, Monte Giovi, Galiga, and Montemurlo, all 
places of importance in the valley of the Sieve ; }* and in November 
of the samé year, counts Guido, Tegrimo, Marcovald, and Aginulf, 
sold to the commune of Pistoja the stronghold of Larciano and 
other places in the lower Val d’ Arno, each count receiving the 
sum of 6,000 lire. The latter transaction was an important one 
for Pistoja, and representatives of this city attended on the wives 
of the several counts, and on Countess Gualdrada, to make sure 
of their agreement.* Count Ruggieri does not figure in these 
transactions. He had joined the emperor in Sicily, where he fell ill 
at Monreale, and he died and was buried at Palermo in the grave 
which contained the remains of the kings William and Tancred.” 
Ruggieri left no heirs, and his share of the family estates was 
divided among the other counts, a division which occasioned con- 
siderable difficulty, and which was not accomplished till after the 
death of Marcovald, some time in 1229. In the course of that 
year Guido and Tegrimo on one side, Aginulf and the repre- 
sentatives of Marcovald’s sons on the other, finally came to an 
agreement about the estates, and this was ratified and accepted 
by the podesta of Florence."® 


 Tolosanus, Chron. c. 191 (Easter 1226); Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. dipl. ii. 568, 
603 (May 1226, at Imola ; June at Parma). 

'3 Lami, Mon. S. Eccles. Flor. i. 57 (26 Jan. 1226). 

“ Salvi, Hist: Pist. i. 163 ff. (15-25 Nov. 1226). 

* Tolosanus, Chron. c. 186 (1225). 

6 Ammirato, Albero, p. 13 (3-19 March 1230); Ildefonso, Delizie, viii. 168 ff 
(1229-30). 
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The sale of rights to Pistoja added new fuel to the Florentines’ 
jealousy of that city. In the recent war between Florence and 
Pisa, Pistoja supported Pisa. The Florentines now made an attack 
on Pistoja, and in the course of the campaign demolished Larciano, 
the new acquisition of Pistoja..7 The treatment of Pistoja on 
this occasion violated the privilege which the Pistojans held 
from the emperor. But there was now no checking the am- 
bition of Florence. After humbling Pisa, and robbing Pistoja 
of its autonomy, the Florentines waged a fierce war against Siena. 
The campaign of the first year brought them defeat, but in the 
second the commune pressed all its allies and dependants, including 
the counts Guidi, into the service. Siege was laid to Siena, and 
when the besiegers entered the city, the standard-bearer of Count 
Guido penetrated far into the town.’* This Count Guido was sur- 
named Magnifico, and the little we know of him indicates his 
power and his importance. In 1230 the pope and the emperor 
entered into an agreement at San Germano, and the Counts Guidi 
were then named among the representatives of power from whom 
the archbishop of Milan was to take the oath as a guarantee of 
peace. After this the pope and emperor each interfered in 
the interest of Siena, but the Florentines treated their envoys 
with contempt. The emperor was in Tuscany himself in 1223, but 
he was obliged to leave without doing anything for Siena. Perhaps 
on this occasion he carried away with him the eldest son’ of 
Marcovald, Guidoguerra (1272), who was to be brought up at 
the imperial court. A letter is extant which the emperor wrote to 
Countess Beatrice full of anger at her son’s behaviour: if he will 
mend his ways he may return; if not, his brother Ruggieri (1268) 
is to be sent to court instead.” This difference marked the 
beginning of an antagonism which made Beatrice and her sons into 
staunch and unswerving Guelfs. Guidoguerra, whom the emperor 
accused of frivolity and capriciousness, became one of the leading 
men of the age, a general who in military capacity was second 
to none. 

The conflict between the emperor and the pope soon broke 
out anew and stirred up the spirit of faction in the cities. In 
Florence in 1230 many noble families were at daggers drawn. 
At Pistoja, always turbulent, the city, owing largely to Count 
Guido’s violence, was so divided that the Guelfs and the Ghi- 
bellines for a time each had their own government and their 
own podesta. At last Rubaconte, the podesta of Florence, in- 
terfered and restored a balance of parties.2* An entry in the 

” Hartwig, Quellen, ii. 41, 129. 
8 An. Sen. (19 Sept. 1229); Mon. Germ. xix. 229. Hartwig, Quellen, i. 31. 
1 Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. dipl. iii. 253. 


*» Ibid. vi. 137 (the date suggested is 1243 ; this seems too late). 
*\ Salvi, Hist. Pist. i. 178 ff. 
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‘ Florentine Chronicle ’ further states that Count Guido and Count 
Rodolfo in 1237 yielded to Rubaconte’s decision, but we do not 
know the nature of their dispute.” Throughout these turbu- 
lent times the Guidi were often heard of. Count Aginulf was 
podesta of Pistoja in 1236,” and in the following year filled the 
same office at Arezzo.* His brother Tegrimo was podesta of Pisa 
in 1238.% There is extant the draft of an agreement which a 
number of lords of Tuscany, including the Guidi, entered into in 
the year 1238.% The right of making reprisals, which was 
repeatedly granted by the city of Florence to private persons 
during these years, sufficiently showed the spirit of the age. 
Countess Beatrice claimed and secured this right at the court of 
San Pietro at Florence against her creditors at Pisa and Genoa.” 
Her sons Guidoguerra and Ruggieri at this time attained their 
majority and divided their estates,” but Countess Beatrice continued 
to act for herself. She appointed a certain Arduin to seize Acco, to 
which she laid claim, and then defended herself against the claims 
which were made against her and her son Guidoguerra.” 

Count Aginulf at this time went into Romagna, where he was 
taken prisoner by the Guelfs of Bologna; it is the last we hear of 
him.* His brother Guido died in the year 1239, leaving two sons 
under the guardianship of their uncle, Count Uberto dei Pallavicini, 
who stood in high esteem with the emperor. When Guido died, 
Count Uberto came to Poppi and made an inventory of the money 
and the valuables that were deposited there, which included many 
gold rings, set with precious stones, and a number of silver-gilt 
flasks, chased silver basins, sauce boxes, and beakers.*! All the 
sons of Count Guido Vecchio had now passed away, with the sole 
exception of Count Tegrimo; but a new generation of counts 
was growing up who were even more ardent in their sympathies. 
When the emperor came into northern Italy in 1238, in hopes of 
breaking the power of the Lombard cities, Count Tegrimo and his 
son Guido fought under the imperial standard and ingratiated 
themselves with Frederick by taking the bishop of Sarsina prisoner. 
But when Frederick laid siege to Faenza, a city which displayed 
strong Guelf sympathies, young Guidoguerra, Tegrimo’s nephew, at 
the head of a thousand horsemen was active in defending the city.” 


* Hartwig, Quellen, ii. 41, 163 (1237). 3 Savi, Hist. Pist. i. 182. 

*# Ammirato, Albero, p. 78 (14 June 1237). * Ibid. p. 52 (1238). 

*6 Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vi. 68 (5 April 1238). 

*7 Santini, Documenti, p. 459 (13 May 1238). 

28 Ammirato, Albero, p. 67 (1239). 

2° Santini, Documenti, p. 460 ff. (13 Nov. 1239; 19 Noy. 1240). 

% Rubeus, Hist. Rav. p. 397. 

3! Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. vi. part 2, p. 60 (5 March 1239); Davidsohn 
Geschichte, p. 762. ; 

% An. Plac. Guelfi (1240); Mon, Germ. xviii. 484, 
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The emperor’s successes in Lombardy, and Romagna gave 
new confidence to the Ghibelline party at Florence ; Rubaconte 
resigned before his term of office expired, and the podesta of the 
next years were favourable to the emperor. But a fresh enemy to 
Frederick now arose in the person of Innocent IV (1244-1254), one 
of whose first acts was to recapture Viterbo, which the emperor had 
seized. On this occasion Guidoguerra, who was acquiring fame as a 
military leader, brought troops at his own expense to assist the 
pope, and after the successful issue of the enterprise was taken 
under Innocent’s special protection.* The heretical tendencies 
which were active at Florence at this time gave Innocent a 
reason for direct interference there, and the Dominicans, led by St. 
Peter the. Martyr, spared neither words nor blows to restore the 
influence of the pope. A guard was formed to protect the interests 
of the church, and of this Count Guidoguerra and his brother 
Ruggieri were nominated captains.“ In order to put a stop to 
these agitations, Frederick appointed his natural son Frederick of 
Antioch vicar-general of Tuscany. A letter was addressed by him 
in this. capacity to Count Guido, podesta at Arezzo, who was 
probably the son of Tegrimo.® The emperor also called on the 
Uberti at Florence to turn the balance of the constitution in favour 
of the imperialists, and their doing so resulted in an immediate 
division of the leading families into Guelfs and Ghibellines, the 
Guidi, as a class, siding with the Ghibellines.* Frederick, eager to 
attach these counts more firmly to his party, in 1247 granted a 
special diploma to Guidonovello (t1291) and Simone (f1277), the 
sons of Guido Magnifico,*” and another to Guido, the son of 
Count Aginulf.** He was sure of the allegiance of Count Tegrimo 
and his son Guido, and there was now no hope of regaining a 
hold on Count Guidoguerra and Ruggieri, the sons of Marcovald. 

Fighting was going on in the streets of Florence when the new 
vicar-general entered the city at the head of his German troops, 
and a number of Guelfs found it advisable to leave the city. They 
repaired to Montevarchi which partly belonged to Guidoguerra, and 
to Capraja, the stronghold of his grandfather Rodolfo. Attacks 
on their strongholds were made by the imperial troops, and when 
Capraja capitulated, Count Rodolfo was among the prisoners who 
were made over to the emperor and suffered a terrible death. 

The supremacy of the Ghibellines in Florence on this occa- 
sion was of short duration. It was characteristic of their party 
that they repeatedly forfeited the advantages they gained in the 
8 Huillard-Brétholles, Hist. dipl. vi. 136 (28 Oct. 1243). 

* Hartwig, Quellen, ii. 204 (1247). 
% Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vi. 48 (3 June 1247). 
%6 Villani, Ist. Fier. book vi. ch. 433. 


*” Lami, Mon. S. Eccles. Flor. i. 490 (April 1247). 
** Tldefonso, Delizie, viii, 171 (1247). 
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field by introducing a military despotism at home which offended 
the independent spirit of the citizens. The citizens, aware that 
they must meet this despotism on its own ground, set about 
forming a military organisation for themselves. Both at Pistoja 
and at Florence the military resources of town and country 
were reorganised, and a military leader, the Captain of the People, 
was appointed, who in dignity was the equal of the podesta, 
and who represented the interests of the people as opposed to 
those of’ the nobility. The change was effected in Florence with- 
out shedding of blood, but its results were instantaneous. The 
Guelfs began to return, and the Ghibellines, including Guidonovello 
and Simone, left the city. The emperor died shortly afterwards, 
and his death deprived the Ghibellines of their head, but they were 
not therefore robbed of their purpose, which was now one of class 
rather than of party. Experience had taught them the necessity of 
joint action, and the Ghibellines of different cities conbined in a 
league which gave the movement of their party a far-reaching 
effectiveness. The Guidi of Bagno and of Romena joined the 
league in 1251.” 

The league first drew its military forces together in the upper 
Vald’ Arno. But the Florentine Guelfs, after invading the Mugello, 
carried war across the mountains into the Casentino, where they 
seized and demolished the Guidi’s castle at Montaja.*° It was 
in connexion with this place, which was taken, betrayed, and re- 
taken, that a terrible punishment was inflicted on a traitorous 
Florentine by his fellow-citizens, who caused him to be tied between 
boards which were cut across. After the loss of Montaja, Count 
Guidonovello threw himself into Figline, which he surrendered only 
on condition that he and the Ghibellines might depart unharmed 
and return to Florence.‘' We hear nothing of them during the 
next few years. Count Tegrimo, who brought excommunication 
on himself and his son by taking the bishop of Sarsina prisoner, 
now sought absolution from the pope, which was granted to him, 
and the abbot of Camaldoli and the monk Jacopo were called upon 
to go through the necessary formality. 

After the establishment of the popular government at Florence, 
the Guelfs remained in undisputed possession of the city during 
ten years (1250-1260). It was a period distinguished by remark- 
able development in every direction, and Florence, which now held 
uncontested supremacy among the cities of Tuscany, increased its 
prerogative in the banking centres of Europe by issuing the gold 
florin, and it magnified its power at home by erecting communal 
buildings on a large and costly scale. A considerable number of 

® Repetti, Diz., appendix, p. 45 (6 July 1251). 


Villani, Ist. Fior. book vi. ch. 48. "| Ibid. book vi. ch. 51 (August 1252). 
“ Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 236, iv. 10 (1252). 
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places of importance were now acquired by purchase from the 
Guidi, and all the points of vantage which played a part in the 
recent wars passed away from them. It was probably done at the 
instigation of Count Guidoguerra, who was now a leading spirit 
among the Guelfs, and on the best of terms with the ecclesiastics. 
In February 1254 he founded a small hermitage of monks of the 
order of Camaldoli at Pietrafitta,“ and in the following month, 
writing from the palace of Galigai at Florence, he sold to the com- 
mune his share of a quarter of Montemurlo for the sum of 2,500 
lire. His cousins of Romena and Modigliana sold their shares for 
similar sums, their brothers and wives agreed to the sale, and the com- 
mune formally took possession of the place. At the same time 
Montevarchi and a number of fortified places in the upper Val 
d’ Arno were sold by the same counts for similar sums. In both 
cases there is no mention of the counts of Bagno, whom we know 
to have been the owners of the fourth quarter of the property, a 
circumstance which gives a semblance of right to their seizure of 
these places when the Ghibellines were again in office. However, 
in 1255 they too, writing from Empoli, agreed to the important 
transaction by which Empoli, Cerreto-Guidi, and a number of places 
all situated in the direction of Pisa, passed into the possession of 
the Florentines, and in this case the counts of Bagno received 
10,000 lire for each of the two quarters of the property belonging 
to them, while their cousins of Romena and Dovadola received 
9,700 each for the other two quarters.“ 

During the period in which the Guelfs remained in office at 
Florence Count Guidoguerra was their chief military leader—a 
noticeable fact, since it showed that the citizens among themselves 
had no one who in military capacity could compare with this scion 
of the rural nobility. In 1255 Guidoguerra led five hundred horse- 
men in support of Arezzo against Viterbo, but on passing through 
Arezzo he expelled all the Ghibellines thence, proceedings which 
the Florentines, who were at peace with Arezzo, felt it dangerous to 
countenance. They sent a detachment of troops after Guidoguerra, 
but he closed the doors of Arezzo, and he held out during several 
days, declaring that he would not go until the 1,200 lire which 
were owing to him were paid.”* Obviously there, was some 
private grievance, but it is unknown if this was connected with 
the transactions with Arezzo of his cousin of Modigliana, who 
afterwards quarrelled with that city on his own account. 

It is interesting to compare the character of Count Guidoguerra 
with that of his cousin Count Guidonovello, the one for thirty years 


* Repetti, Diz., article Pietrajitta (15 Feb. 1254). 

* Tidefonso, Delizie, viii. 137 ff. (1254-5). 

Villani, Ist. Fior. book vi. ch. 62. 

** Ammirato, Albero, p. 53 (6 March 1255), p. 79 (1257). 
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the leader of the Guelfs, the other for thirty years the leader of the 
Ghibellines. In both we find the same physical vigour which kept 
them in active service till beyond the age of seventy, the same bold- 
ness and wilfulness, the same hatred of compromise. But while the 
effects of these qualities were enhanced by appreciation of the claims 
of a greater cause in the Guelf Guidoguerra, in the Ghibelline 
Guidonovello they were marred by a narrow selfish -policy which 
led to vindictiveness. No Florentine could say anything in praise 
of Guidonovello, who was considered an enemy of the city; while 
eloquent praise was lavished on Guidoguerra, who safely piloted 
Florence through one of its most tempestuous periods. Still the 
one was on the losing, the other on the winning side, and there is 
always considerable bias in favour of the man of progress. But 
if the Guelf Guidoguerra fought for the glory of Florence, he 
did so at the cost of separating himself from the traditions of his 
family, to which the Ghibelline Guidonovello proved true to the 
end. 

The firmness with which the Guelfs ruled at Florence con- 
demned the Ghibellines there to inactivity, and after a time they 
began to plot against the government. No legitimate heir to 
Frederick having come south, his natural son Manfred seized the 
crown of Sicily, and with him the Ghibellines opened negotiations. 
However, a tumult at Florence revealed their intentions, and the 
government at once decided to take summary measures against 
them. For the first time, in July 1258, the Ghibellines were 
formally banished from the city as a party, and the Guidi amongst 
them.” The exiles repaired to Siena, which was bound by agree- 
ment not to harbour the enemies of Florence; but it was in vain 
that the Florentines despatched envoys thither, and finally they 
resorted to force. Their army lay encamped before Siena when a 
detachment of king Manfred’s troops unexpectedly rushed on them 
and threw them into utter confusion (April 1250). The ex- 
citement against the Ghibellines at Florence at once rose to 
fever heat. The call to arms went through the city, its territory, 
and the allied cities, and an army was gathered together such as 
they had never gathered together before. Count Guidoguerra took 
the command, and brought his forces as far as Montaperti on the 
Arbia.“* Here it was attacked by the united Ghibellines, who were 
supported by a large contingent of foreign troops. A battle ensued, 
in which the Florentines were routed: as Dante has it, the river 
Arbia ran red with blood. 

It was a defeat which put a summary end to the blessings 
which the Florentines enjoyed during the rule of the Guelfs. 
During the next six years the city was at the mercy of the 
Ghibellines and of Guidonovello, who ruled the city, first in the 

Villani, Ist. Fior. book vi. ch. 65 (1258). % Tbid. vi. 78. 
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capacity of podesta, and then as vicar-general of Tuscany under 
King Manfred. After the battle of Montaperti the victorious 
Ghibellines met at Empoli, and here Guidonovello made the 
proposal that Florence should be razed to the ground.” It was 
an insult which the Florentines never forgave him. Florence 
remained standing, but it was ruled by Guidonovello in a spirit 
which was little calculated to soften the acrimony of the Florentines 
against him. In the Casentino this count and his brother Simone 
newly fortified the city of Poppi.° Guidonovello now caused a 
new gateway, the so-called Porta Ghibellina, to be constructed 
at Florence, and a roadway leading out of it which put him into 
direct communication with his followers in the Casentino. He 
made use of this roadway to convey to Poppi crossbows, bucklers, 
and other arms which he took from the arsenal at Florence— 
an act which rankled in the bosom of the Florentines for many 
years. Villani related how the count once showed his castle and 
these arms to his uncle Tegrimo, asking what he thought of them. 
Tegrimo sagaciously replied that he liked them well enough, but 
that he knew that the Florentines lent only at a high rate of 
interest." There can be no doubt of Guidonovello’s vindictive- 
ness. The Guelfs were banished, their houses confiscated, and 
their towers demolished. The count was especially angry with 
his cousin Guidoguerra, and, on an expedition into the Casentino, 
he laid waste his estates. He caused his brother Simone to be 
appointed podesta at Arezzo, but he also estranged him—through 
his cruelty, the historians said. Simone may have roused his 
anger by making a grant towards roofing over the spot on which 
St. Francis of Assisi received the holy stigmata,** an act which 
seems very much out of keeping. The exiled Guelfs from Florence 
collected at Lucca, but Guidonovello declared that he would not 
rest till he had expelled every Guelf from Tuscany, and he first 
seized the frontier fort of Lucca, and then reduced the city to 
submission.“ The Guelfs fled to Bologna, and from there they 
wandered about homeless and without means, till a success 
achieved by the Guelfs of Reggio over the city of Modena gave 
them a chance of there redeeming their fortunes. As the 
Ghibellines had done, the Guelfs of different cities now banded 
together in a league, thus breaking through the remains of that 
narrow civic patriotism which before made the inhabitants of one 
city the natural enemies of those of another. They recovered 


* Villani, Ist. Fior. book vi. ch. 82. 5 Ammirato, Albero, p. 14 (1261). 

5! On Guidonovello see Villani, Ist. Fior. book vi. ch. 80, 82, 83, 86, &c.; book 
vii. ch. 12, 14, &c. 

52 Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 236 (1263). 

83 Repetti, Diz., article Alvernia (1264). 
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hope when the pope, in anger at King Manfred’s seizing Sicily, 
invited Charles of Anjou to come to Italy to dispossess him. 
Charles travelled by sea, his troops followed by land, and when 
they reached Parma, Count Guidoguerra at the head of 400 horse- 
men was there to receive them.” During the campaigns of the 
next few years, Guidoguerra’s fame as a general rapidly increased. 
He took part in the capture of San Germano, which was restored 
to the pope, and he led the van in the battle of Benevento, where 
the sight of him and of his band drew a sigh of despair from King 
Manfred. The issue of the battle, the defeat and death of Manfred, 
once more turned the tide in favour of the Guelfs. 

Before the news of this battle reached Florence, things there 
were turning against Guidonovello. Though King Manfred affec- 
tionately addressed him as sororius, he felt the ground slipping 
away from beneath him. He retained part of the German troops, 
and the tax he levied to raise their pay caused great dissatisfaction. 
Pope Clement IV wrote to the Florentines denouncing Guidonovello 
as the enemy of God and the church,® and his interference at last 
led to the acceptance of two rectors or podesta, the one a Guelf, the 
other a Ghibelline, who tried to effect acompromise. But the press- 
ing need of money, coupled with the news of a rising tumult, filled 
Guidonovello with a sudden dread. It was in vain that members 
of his party assured him of their support. He called for the keys 
of the city, and he rode forth with a band of followers in a manner 
that was utterly wanting in dignity. As he passed through the 
suburb of the Tintori, stones were thrown at him.” Once outside 
the city he realised the rashness of the step he had taken, and he 
rode back on the following day, but he found the city gates closed 
against him. Some time went by before the contending elements 
in Florence so far cleared that a definite plan of action was agreed 
upon. The podesta whom the pope sent was not accepted, the 
desire for compromise prevailed, and the Guelfs and the Ghibellines 
were alike invited to return to the city. Asa further guarantee of 
goodwill, marriages were arranged between the sons and the 
daughters of the Guelf and Ghibelline families, and Guidonovello. 
returned and gave his daughter in marriage to Forese degli 
Adimari.** 

The conciliatory spirit which he showed on this occasion was 
not shared by his cousin Guidoguerra, who, profiting by the wave 
of feeling in favour of the Guelfs which swept through Tuscany 


55 On Guidoguerra see Villani, Ist. Fior. book vii. ch. 4, 6, 8, &c. 

56 Clement IV, Hpistolae, no. 274 (3 May 1266), ed. Martine et Durand, 
1717. 

7 Villani, Ist. Fior. book vii. ch. 14. Ammirato, [storie Fiorentine, sub anno 
(11 Nov. 1266). 
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after the battle of Benevento, became podesta at Lucca at the re- 
commendation of pope Clement. It was in vain that Clement, who 
was angered by the Florentines’ refusal to accept his podesta, wrote 
to Guidoguerra to return to Florence, urging him to make sure of 
the German mercenaries and to unite the simplicity of the dove 
with the wisdom of the serpent. Only the news that the pope him- 
self was taking extreme measures and had called on Charles of 
Anjou to come to Florence with his troops, induced Guidoguerra to 
return thither himself. Clement wrote to the Florentines warning 
them against Guidonovello, and insisting that he was sending 
Charles as a peacemaker; but there was no mistaking his inten- 
tions.” The Ghibellines began to leave Florence, and when the 
French troops entered they left en masse. Their influence in Flo- 
rence was at an end, they were excluded from all share in the 
government, and during many years the words Guelf and Florence 
were used as synonyms. A new hope, indeed, dawned for the 
Ghibellines when Conradin, the legitimate heir of the empire, 
achieved a passing success over the French. The pope wrote to 
Guidoguerra and urged Charles to make the latter podesta of 
Florence. But Conradin was soon afterwards defeated and taken 
prisoner by Charles. Then once more the Ghibellines of Tuscany 
drew their forces together below Siena, of which Guidonovello was 
now podesta. They were met by the allied Guelfs, and a battle 
ensued the importance of which the Florentines were wont to liken 
to that of Montaperti.“' The defeat of the Ghibellines was complete, 
and among the very few who saved themselves by flight was Count 
Guidonovello. He went into Romagna, and there, certain difficulties 
occurring in connexion with the stronghold of Modigliana, he, his 
brother Simone, and their uncle Tegrimo entered into an agreement 
with the city of Forli. 

In Florence the destruction of the Ghibelline party was set 
about systematically. Lists were made of those who took part in the 
recent wars, and their property, which was confiscated, was sold to 
indemnify the Guelfs for the losses they had incurred. Among the 
Ghibellines who were declared rebels were Guidonovello and his 
brother Simone,® and among the Guelfs who received compensation 
were Guidoguerra and his nephew Guido Salvatico (t 1316).™ 

Within a few years of these events Guidoguerra, the famous 
general, died and was buried at Montevarchi, where his epitaph ran 
as follows: ‘ Guido Guerra Comes, sit tibi Virgo comes.’® There 


5° Clement IV, Enistolae, nos. 277 (3 May 1266), 427 (18 Jan. 1267). 

® Tbid. no. 450 (10 April 1267). 
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was a tradition that he went to the Holy Land and brought 
thence the drops of the Virgin’s milk which were a famous relic 
at Montevarchi. Much praise was bestowed on him, and Ammirato 
wrote of him as one who always planned on a large scale, who was 
ready for any emergency, and who was over-scornful of danger, of 
a cheerful disposition, and beloved by his knights. In stature he 
was slightly below the average height, with a delicate handsome face, 
to which white hair in old age added a peculiar dignity. Dante also 
praised him, but he placed him in hell on a charge of unnatural 
vice, which is in no way corroborated by history. Guidoguerra 
left only a bastard son, and his nephew Guido Salvatico was heir to 
his estates and to the traditions of this branch of the family. 
Countess Beatrice, Guidoguerra’s mother, survived him, and the 
will which she made ‘ when infirm in body but vigorous in mind,’ 
contained an interesting list of the numerous churches and charities 
to which she left money. A comparatively small sum, with 
the warning not to claim more, was left ‘to her grandson Guido 
Salvatico, with whom the old lady was evidently not pleased, for he 
‘neglected to pay her what was her due, and he did not come to see 
her when she was ill.’ © 

In the year 1273 Pope Gregory X, who was bent on preaching a 
crusade on a great scale, determined to reconcile the contending 
parties in Tuscany, and came to Florence with this purpose. 
Charles of Anjou, who remained there in the capacity of 
vicar-general, furnished the representatives of Guidonovello and 
Simone with passes to attend the meeting.” The preliminaries of 
peace took the form of readjusting the relations of the Florentines 
with these counts. They were called upon to surrender certain 
castles, to give hostages, and they and their mother were for- 
bidden to set foot in Tuscany, but in return they were declared safe 
from the reprisals which had been granted against them. A letter 
from the pope to Guidonovello assured him that he would be held 
in no way responsible to Charles, but directly to the church.® 
However, the negotiations came to an abrupt close, owing to the 
machinations of Charles. The pope left Florence, and, although 
Charles gave orders for an interview with the counts of Bagno at 
Poppi,® nothing came of it. 

Charles continued to rule in Tuscany, and the huge sums which 
he exacted there called for a general revision of accounts. In 1273 
Guido Salvatico, ‘in order to pay the debts incurred by his uncle 
and his father,’ once more sold to the commune the strongholds of 


* Lami, Mon. S. Eccles. Flor. i. 499 (1278). 
8 Archiv. Stor. Ital. ser. 3, vol. xxii. p. 238 (19 June 1278). 
* Lami, Mon. S. Eccles. Flor. i. 499, 502 (18 June 1273). 
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Montemurlo, Montevarchi, Empoli, &c., which had been sold 
before but taken back during the rule of the Ghibellines, and 
for which he received the sum of 8,000 lire.” Shortly after- 
wards this count was present when Count Simone, who found it 
impossible to be at peace with his brother Guidonovello, formally 
renounced his connexion with the Ghibellines, and together with his 
son Guido of Battifolle and his vassals took his oath at Florence 
henceforth to follow the church, Charles of Anjou, and the Guelfs 
of Florence, their friends to be his friends, their enemies his 
enemies, and he to be allowed to rebuild and fortify Poppi.” This 
act brought a second branch of the Guidi family into direct relation 
with Florence. Simone then took the cross, and, perhaps before 
leaving Tuscany, he agreed to restore to the monastery of San 
Fedele at Strumi the sum of 350 lire’ in compensation of the 
damages which he had done to it.” 

The Ghibelline Guidi in the meantime were in Romagna, where 
they rallied round the duke of Montefeltro, thanks to whose energies 
the Ghibelline party gained a new standing. Guidonovello was 
podesta in’Faenza in 1275, and he there gave refuge to the expelled 
Ghibellines from Bologna. With his son Manfred and four sons 
of Guido of Modigliana, he fought in the battle of San Proculo 
near Ravenna, in which the duke of Montefeltro achieved a signal 
success.”* The Guelfs of Romagna then turned for help to Charles 
of Anjou, and Count Guido Salvatico, with a troop of horsemen, 
came over to Forli, but he was met by the duke of Montefeltro and 
forced to beat a retreat. 

Once more, towards the close of the year 1279, representatives 
of the various branches of the Guidi family met together at 
Florence. Pope Nicholas III, who was favourably inclined to the 
new ruler of the house of Habsburg, declared the regency of Charles 
of Anjou at an end, and the exiled Florentine Ghibellines waited 
on him, desirous that the reconciliation should be effected which 
had fallen to the ground six years before. Certain differences 
having arisen among the Guelfs of Florence, those who then 
dreaded the effect of this split waited on the pope also, and Cardinal 
Latino was despatched to Florence to arrange matters. The terms 
of reconciliation which he proposed were distinctly to the advan- 
tage of the Ghibellines. They were called upon to pay their debts, 
but the losses they had incurred through confiscation of their 
property were made good to them, and eight of the fourteen members 
of the town council were henceforth to be chosen from among them. 
The Guidi who accepted and swore to observe this truce on 
28 Feb. 1280, at the palace of the Mozzi, were Count Salvatico, 


7 Tidefonso, Delizie, viii. 129 ff. (August-October 1273). 
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Guido of Battifolle, Guidonovello—the old enemy of Florence— 
Guido and Aginulf of Romena, and Guido of Porciano and 
Modigliana. Each count was called upon to deposit a thousand 
marks in silver, to be confiscated jin the event of his breaking 
the peace. Guidonovello, however, paid two thousand, besides 
surrendering his castle at Ampinana to the church, and while 
the other counts were left to come and go as they pleased, he was 
for ever banished from Florence and from Florentine territory.” 
The difficulty of raising the necessary funds for the deposit 
caused Manfred, the son of Guidonovello, to take a loan of 1,000 
marks from the Cerchi; Guido of Battifolle did the same; others 
borrowed money from the Pazzi, giving their houses as security.” 
And this was the beginning of the transactions by which the 
property of the Guidi near Porta San Piero, which came to 
them through the marriage of Guido and Gualdrada, passed 
away from the family, chiefly to the Cerchi, the Donati, and the 
Pazzi. 

There would be no object in further pursuing the history of the 
Guidi, whose influence as a family and whose direct connexion with 
the affairs of Florence were now at an end, were it not interesting 
to note the different directions in which the various branches of the 
family were drawn, the readiness with which some of the counts 
served the city, the persistence with which some kept aloof, and 
the utter inability of others to conform to the accepted standards 
of the new era. The Guidi had never looked on life from the citi- 
zens’ point of view, and they had not become firmly domiciled 
at Florence. They were not, therefore, affected by the peculiar 
development through which the democratic element of the guilds 
asserted itself after the departure of Charles, and succeeded in 
establishing the priors as the rulers of the republic. Several of 
the counts, however, did good service to Florence during this period 
as military leaders. When the Guelf cities agreed to establish a 
standing army, Guido Salvatico, who was podesta at Siena, took its 
command. He and his cousin Alessandro of Romena led the army 
against Pisa in 1285 ;% and in the following year Aginulf, Ales- 
sandro’s brother, led it.”7 In the meantime Guido of Battifolle, at 
the head of fifty horsemen, was despatched from Florence to help 
Charles of Anjou in his wars in Sicily, but he had the misfortune 
to lose the Florentine standard, and it was hung up as a trophy 
in the cathedral of Messina.” The expenses of furnishing an ex- 
pedition such as his went some way in persuading the Florentines 
of the advantages of the narrow policy which was advocated by the 


4 Ildefonso, Delizie, ix. 92; Ammirato, Albero, p. 16 (28 Feb. 1280). 
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democratic party. Both Guido Salvatico and Guido of Battifolle 
took part in the battle of Campaldino. 

The events which led up to this battle were connected. with the 
attitude of the bishop of Arezzo. Fearful of the increasing power 
of the democracy at Florence, he entered into negotiations with 
the scattered Ghibellines, and Arezzo for a time became their head- 
quarters. It was in vain that the standing army, of which Alessandro 
of Romena was at one time the commander, attacked the people of 
Arezzo. Count Tegrimo of Porciano, a son of Guido, was podesta 
of the city in 1288, and he was succeeded by Count Guidonovello, 
the old enemy of Florence.” His establishment there roused such 
apprehensions among the Florentines that a great army started 
across the mountains for the Casentino. Dante on this occasion 
fought among the Florentine Guelfs. The armies met at Campaldino 
below the walls of Poppi, and, according to Dante’s expression, the 
Ghibellines were wellnigh destroyed. The bishop of Arezzo was 
killed, Guidonovello with his followers fell back upon Poppi, and 
he himself fled from the district. He was an old man now, 
but the Florentines had not forgotten their hatred for him. On 
entering the Casentino they laid waste estates which they thought 
were his, and they afterwards returned, and, mindful of the arms that 
had been abstracted from the arsenal at Florence, they made an 
attack on Poppi.*® But the estates in the Casentino belonged to 
Guidonovello’s nephew, Guido of Battifolle, who was in the service 
of Florence, and this count claimed to be indemnified for the damages 
done to his property, and received the sum of 1,200 lire, which 
he spent in rebuilding the castle of Poppiin the form which it bears 
to this day.*' In doing so he employed Arnolfo di Lapo, who, 
according to Vasari, afterwards built the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence 
in a similar style. 

During the years in which the antagonism between the Bianchi 
and the Neri grew up in Florence, Guido Salvatico and Guido of 
Battifolle chiefly resided in the Casentino, and here they were 
brought into personal relations with Dante. We have it on the 
authority of Boccaccio that Dante stayed with Salvatico during the 
first period of his exile, in 1305. Salvatico owned the castle at 
Pratovecchio, and he was married to the daughter of Buonconte, 
who disappeared at the battle of Campaldino, and a. description 
of whose death was inserted in the ‘Divine Comedy.’ In 1811 
Dante wrote several letters to the emperor and to the Florentines, 
dating from ‘ below the sources of the Arno.’ He was probably 
staying at Poppi with Guido of Battifolle. The wife of Guido of 
Battifolle was the daughter of Ugolino, who died of starvation at 
Pisa ; some letters addressed by her to the empress are held by 


7 An. Aretinae; Muratori, Script. Rer. Ital. xxiv. 855. 
® Villani, Ist. Fior. book vii. ch. 180. 8! Ammirato, Albero, p. 31 (1290). 
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some to have been written by Dante. While the news -of the 
arrival of the emperor Henry VII in ltaly roused hopes in 
Dante of a restored empire as the basis of a new order of 
things, both Salvatico and Guido of Battifolle remained the 
faithful allies of the republic. They did not respond to the 
summons of the emperor, and they received letters from Florence 
urging them to hold themselves in readiness.** Guido of Batti- 
folle sent troops in support of the city, and he afterwards became 
vicar-general of Florence, where he owed it to his good govern- 
ment that his portrait was introduced among those of illustrious con- 
temporaries on the wall of Santa Maria Novella by Simone Memmi. 

A very different character belonged to the counts of Modigliana 
and Porciano. In 1282 Count Guido was condemned at Florence 
to pay 5,000 florins for robbery, murder, and arson.“ His eight 
sons variously engaged in the wars in Romagna and were at enmity 
with Salvatico, who had appropriated the stronghold of Modigliana. 
Several of them received a promise from the archbishop of 
Ravenna in 1282 that the stronghold should be restored to 
them.® The reprisals granted at Florence in 1290 against certain 
counts Guidi no doubt referred to them, for they continued 
to act in defiance of that city, and in 1291 five of them were con- 
demned to pay 5,000 florins for forcibly detaining Tommaso, a 
merchant of Ancona.‘ The thought of a restored empire inspired 
the brothers with a new hope, and five of them received the im- 
perial legate at their castle of San Godenzo, and there swore fealty 
to him; but only Tancred remained faithful to the emperor, and as 
a reward he received the estates of his brothers. But the time was 
no more when the emperor and the great feudal lords mutually 
supported and strengthened one another. After the departure of 
the emperor, the counts of Porciano fought against one another 
for years.” There is a tradition that Dante at one time was 
imprisoned by the counts of Porciano. He certainly thought ill 
of them ; for in the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ in speaking of the sources of 
the Arno, he said that this took its rise among men to whom 
galls were better food than any fit for human use, with obvious 
reference to the word porci as contained in the name Por- 
ciano. 

There remain the counts of Romena, whose genealogical tree has 
puzzled historians, as it seemed difficult to keep apart counts of the 
same name whose attachments were different, and who yet lived close 
together in time and place. The reader of Dante is familiar with 
the figure of the coiner Adamo of Brescia, whom the poet found 


* Ammirato, Albero, p. 31 (10 July 1312). 
* Passerini, I Conti Guidi, fase. 150 ff. st Ammirato, Alvero, p. 55 (1281). 
% Ibid. (1282). 86 Tbid. (9 April 1291). 

** Cf. Passerini, I Conti Guidi, fase. 150 ff. 
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in hell suffering from dropsy and from terrible thirst, and who 
described how he was burnt alive as a punishment for debasing 
the Florentine coinage at the instigation of the counts of Romena. 
He longed, he said, for the sight of the ‘sad figure of Guido, of 
Alessandro, and of their brother ’—one of them, if the shadows spoke 
true, was already in hell. False coin was discovered near Florence 
‘in 1281, and this suggests that the need of raising money after 
the truce of 1280 prompted the counts of Romena to employ Adamo. 
As late, however, as 1288, counts of the names of Alessandro and 
Aginulf fought under the Florentine standard. Villani relates that 
the counts of Romena were partly Guelf, partly Ghibelline, and the 
annalist of Siena in 1291 speaks of the counts of Romena as Guelfs. 
This leaves no doubt that the Alessandro who employed Adamo was 
not identical with the count of that name who was at the head of 
the Neri and the personal friend of Dante. In an undated letter, 
probably of 1805, Dante wrote to Alessandro’s nephews deploring 
the death of their uncle, whom he praised in the highest terms, 
and whom he spoke of as always faithful to the imperial 
cause. Passerini accepted the fact that there was only one Count 
Alessandro, but this has been rejected by various Dante scholars.* 
During the fourteenth century the counts Guidi of the different 
branches continued in the possession of vast estates, and in the re- 
moter districts continued to exert their rights of overlordship. Some 
of them gained distinction as military leaders in the serviee of 
Florence; others joined the rising despots of the new era, such as 
the Visconti of Milan. But in the course of time poverty forced 
some of them to sell their strongholds. In other cases the places 
which had grown up below these strongholds rebelled against their 
lords and sought the protection either of Florence or of the 
‘cities of Romagna, which now formed part of the States of the 
Church. Those of the counts who did not enter the army or the 
church gradually sank into the condition of landowners and 
farmers, and we hear no more of them. According to Passerini, 
the counts of Dovadola, of Romena, and of Modigliana all failed in 
the direct line before the close of the fifteenth century. Only the 
“descendants ~of the counts of Bagno and Battifolle continued 
prosperous, and some of them are still among the living. The 
combination of qualities which at one time raised these counts to 
the highest rank, and kept them there during twelve generations, 
no longer found merit. The powers of readjustment to the 
claims of a new era at last failed them, and they sank back 
into obscurity, a wide gulf separating them from the cultured and 
moneyed aristocracy which was born of town life and which made 
the greatness of the Renaissance, Lina EckenstEm. 


88 Cf. Witte, Danteforschungen, vol. ii., 1879, p. 209 ff.; La Divina Commedia, 
ed. Fraticelli, 1877, p. 225, note. 
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The Dutch Power in Brazil 


PART II.—THE FIRST CONQUESTS. 


HE year 1628 was for the West India Company one of extra- 
ordinary activity. Fleet after fleet left the Dutch ports, well 

equipped and under experienced leaders, to attack the king of Spain 
-in the western seas. The first of these, under Dirk Simonszoon van 
Uitgeest,! consisting of twelve? ships and yachts, sailed from the 
Texel on 24 Jan., bound in the first instance for the coast of 
Brazil. On the very same day a squadron under Pieter Adriaan- 
zoon Ita put to sea, its destination being the West Indies. This 
detachment was followed in the course of the next month. by other 
vessels belonging to Ita’s fleet, which was equal in number to that 
of Uitgeest, but the ships of larger size and more powerful arma- 
ment. The voyages of both commanders were attended by excep- 
tional success. “Uitgeest had the good fortune to capture a 
Portuguese fleet returning from Goa, richly laden with the products 
of the East, including a number of large diamonds and other 
precious stones, while, besides lesser prizes, on 1 Aug., after a 
desperate struggle, in which 300 Spaniards lost their lives, Ita made 
himself master of the two large and well-equipped galleons the 
‘ Nuestra Seiiora de los Remedios’ and the ‘8. Jago,’ which carried 
on the traffic between the mother country and the Honduras,’ and 
whose cargoes, consisting of hides, indigo, ginger, and other articles, 
were of great value. The success of these expeditions, however, 
was entirely cast into the shade by the great feat of Piet Hein, 
to which I have already referred.‘ At the end of May 1628 
the renowned admiral was once more at sea, having under his 
command a fine fleet of thirty-one, mostly powerful vessels.° 

De Laet, p. 132. 

* De Laet (p. 124) says twelve, but only gives the names of eleven vessels. 

® De Laet, pp. 128-30. Antonii Thysit Historia Navalis (Lugd. Bat. 1657), p. 231. 
In this fight Jan Mast, captain of the ‘ Walcheren,’ afterwards admiral of the Brazilian 
coast, specially distinguished himself. 

* Eneuisu Historicat Review, xi. 252, note 112. 

5 For accounts of the taking of the treasure fleet see Antoniit Thysii Hist. Nav. 
pp. 240-244 ; Gottfried, Hist. Antipodum (Frankfort, 1633), pp. 180-44; Aitzema, 


Saken van Staet en Oorlog, i. 720-5 (on p. 809 is Piet Hein’s own report to the 
states-general) ; De Laet, pp. 137-47 (here is a complete list of ships and armament) ; 
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His destination was the West Indies, his aim to intercept, if 
possible on their way to Spain, the galleons which annually bore 
across the ocean the treasures of Mexico and Peru. To enter into 
a detailed account of this famous expedition does not lie within my 
purpose. It is sufficient to say that, while cruising off Cuba, Hein 
learnt from prisoners that not only was the fleet expected, but 
the Spaniards were ignorant of the presence of the Dutch. This 
was welcome news. A keen look-out was kept, and at length, on 
8 Sept:, sails were descried on the horizon. It was the longed-for 
fleet, unsuspiciously approaching in two divisions. The first of these, 
consisting of nine armed merchantmen laden with hides, cochineal, 
indigo, and other wares, lay to leeward. Hein at once despatched 
a number of boats and sloops to attack them, and, though they 
were manned by crews of some forty men apiece, scarcely any 
resistance was offered, and all were speedily captured. A short 
distance behind them followed the treasure ships, comprising four 
large galleons and two other vessels, which made for the shore 
when they saw the fate of their comrades, and, despite the utmost 
efforts of the Dutch to cut them off, succeeded in gaining the 
entrance of the bay of Matanzas before their adversaries could 
come up with them. This took place just as night was beginning 
to fall, and the darkness was utilised in transferring a portion of the 
cargo to the land. Early on the following morning Hein entered 
the bay with his fleet ; but after an exchange of shots at a distance, 
finding that the Spaniards had run their ships aground in shallow 
water, he saw that he must have recourse to his boats. Those of 
three ships were lowered, and filled with sailors and musketeers. 
The general himself took his place, according to his wont, in one of 
the boats, his second in command, Admiral Lonck, in another.® 
Arrived beneath the lofty sides of the great galleons, one of the 
Dutch sailors, seizing hold of a hanging rope, clambered on board ; 
the rest, fired by his example, followed as best they could. The 
Spaniards had not the courage to face the assault, and speedily 
surrendered on the condition that their lives were spared. - Thus 
almost without striking a blow, and at a trifling loss of life, the whole 
treasure fleet fell into the hands of Hein. The vast booty com- 
prised 177,587 Ibs. of silver in chests and bars, 135 lbs. of gold, 
37,875 hides, 2,270 chests of indigo, 7,961 pieces of logwood, 
735 chests of cochineal, 253 of sugar, besides a quantity of 


Luzac, Rijkdom van Holland, i. 320; Leeven en Daaden der Doorluchtigste Zeehelden 
door V. D. B. (Amsterdam, 1683), pp. 502-11. 

® The commander of a large fleet under the West India Company always received 
the title of general, and he had under him, as second in command, an admiral, and 
sometimes also a vice-admiral. The commander of a small squadron was named 
commandeur or admiral, with a vice-admiral under him. These titles, though ap- 
proved by the states-general, did not confer rank in the service of the state—only in 
that of the company. 
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pearls, spices, and other costly and precious wares.’ The total 
was valued at 11,509,524 fl., and sufficed to pay a dividend of 50 per 
cent. to the shareholders of the West India Company.* This was 
a grievous mistake, and led to the eventual ruin of the company. 
Had a portion been laid aside to meet the stress of future needs, 
the directors might have been able to make head against the evil 
days that were to come, but for the moment so prodigious a stroke 
of good fortune turned their brains. Piet Hein himself was féted 
by municipalities and admiring throngs on his return home, and 
rewarded by the state by being appointed to the highest post, after 
that of admiral-general held by the prince of Orange himself, in the 
Dutch navy, the post of lieutenant-admiral of Holland. But the 
brave sailor was not on his part dazzled by the blaze of triumph 
with which he was welcomed, but with characteristic modesty, not 
unmixed with scorn, remarked to De Laet, when he saw how the 
crowds ran together to greet him, because he had brought back this 
great treasure, ‘ that he had done little to earn it, and that when 
previously he had had real fighting to do, and had performed far 
greater deeds than this, people had scarcely turned round to look 
at him.’® Hein, unfortunately for his country, did not long enjoy 
his new dignity, as he fell heroically in a victorious encounter with 
the Dunkirk pirates in the following year, and was honoured by 
the state with a public funeral in his native town of Delft. 

Yet another expedition set sail for the West Indies on 15 Aug. 
of this same year 1628, consisting of nine ships and three yachts, 
under Adriaan Janzoon Pater as admiral and Marten Thijszoon as 
vice-admiral, which was strengthened in the following spring by a 
reinforcement of five ships and three yachts taken from Hein’s old 
fleet. Admiral Pater distinguished himself by sacking and burning 
the town of St. Thomé de Guiana, upon the Orinoco, which was the 
chief Spanish settlement in those parts. Two years later we shall 
find him, and also Vice-Admiral Thijszoon, further south taking an 
important part in the defence of the first Dutch conquests in 
Brazil. 

Such isa brief sketch of the vast efforts made by the West 
India Company at this time, efforts that were to a certain extent 


* A compleie list of the booty is given in De Laet, pp. 145-7, and Leeven en 
Daaden, pp. 507-11, the last very detailed. 

§ Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlog, i. 725; Luzac, Rijkdom van Holland, i. 
320. 

® De Laet, p. 143: ‘Dus werdt dese kostelijcke Vloot genoeghsaem door sonderlinge 
bestellinghe ende genade Godes inde handen van de onse ghelijck gheworpen sonder 
groote weer daarop te doen. D’welck de Generael oock wel erkende want my wel 
ghedenckt dat weder t’huys ghekommen zijnde ende siende het toelopen van’t volck 
ende de groote Loff die hem op alle plaetsen gaven ; my seyde: siet hoe het volck 
nu raest om dat soo grooten Schat t’huys brenghe daer weynich voor hebbe ghedaen ; 
ende te voren als ick der voor hadde ghevochten ende verre grooter daden ghedaen als 
dese, en heeft men sich naeuwelijcks aen my ghekeert.’ 
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desultory, and rather partaking of the nature of buecaneering on a 
large scale than of any serious endeavour to found permanent 
colonies or establishments across the Atlantic. The remonstrance 
addressed by the directors against the negotiations for a truce with 
Spain, which had been set on foot in 1629, on the ground of the 
terrible loss which thereby would be caused to the shareholders, 
and also to the United Provinces, were the operations which- had 
been undertaken against the king of Spain suddenly stopped, and 
he allowed breathing time to replenish his coffers, which were 
being slowly drained by the cutting off of his sources of supply,’ 
contains remarkable statistics as to the armaments of the com- 
pany. The directors claim that they have no less than 100 
ships at sea, most of them equipped for war, manned by 15,000 
sailors and soldiers, and carrying 400 bronze pieces of ordnance, 
2,000 iron, 600 stone, and 100,000 lbs. of powder.'' Such a naval 
force was undoubtedly of the very greatest advantage to the state 
and a powerful aid to the national defences, and the arguments 
put forward in their own self-interest by a body of shareholders, 
who had their chambers in all the seafaring and merchant centres 
of the provinces, could not fail to lend strength to the war party 
in the states-general and the council of state. 

One issue of the successes of the year 1628 was to revive the 
idea of an attack upon Brazil. The failure at Bahia had proved 
how great were the difficulties of such an undertaking, but, 
nevertheless, how easily with prudence and good fortune these 
might be surmounted. So, after due deliberation, Pernambuco was 
selected as the most suitable spot against which to direct an 
expedition on a large scale, partly because it was believed that the 
defences of this portion of the coast would be in a less prepared 
state than those of Bahia, partly because of its known wealth in 
sugar plantations, Brazil wood, and other profitable commodities.'* 
Orders were at once given for the equipment of a fleet and the 
enrolment of troops, and the services of some of the most capable 
among the many experienced seamen of the time were secured, so 
that nothing might be wanting to ensure the success of the under- 


1 Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlog, i. 900: ‘ goude en zilvere springaders.’ 
" Tbid. i. 900 ; De Laet, Kort Verhael, pp. 3-31; Knuttel, Catalogus Pamph. no. 
3909. 

2 De Laet, pp. 166-7 ; Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. foll. 1-4. This last work, whose 
full title is Memorias Diarias de la Guerra del Brasil por discurso de nueve atios desde 
el de 1630, escritas por Duarte de Alburquerque Coello (Madrid, 1654), is an authority of 
the very first value for the Portuguese side. Duarte de Alburquerque or Albuquerque 
was the proprietor of Pernambuco, and himself an eye-witness of all he relates from 
August 1631; for the previous portion he relied upon the equally authentic information 
contained in the despatches, letters, and probably the diary of his brother Matthias, 
who, as the narrative will show, was sent out by the Spanish government to undertake 
the defence of the colony, and was better qualified than any one else to furnish an ac- 
count of his own military operations. 
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taking. As Hein was not available, Hendrik Corneliszoon Lonck, 
who had so lately distinguished himself as second in command at 
the capture of the treasure fleet, was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with the title of general ; Pieter Adriaanzoon Ita, just returned 
with the spoils of the Honduras galleons, accepted the post of 
admiral; Joost van Trappen, surnamed Banckart, that of vice- 
admiral; Cornelis Claesz Melck-Meydt that of schout-by-nacht, or 
rear-admiral; and under these Uitgeest, Jol, Kat, Sickes, and 
other tried sea captains, who had already given proofs of courage 
and conduct. As colonel or commander of the military force the 
Jonckheer Diederik van Waerdenburgh was chosen, an admirable 
selection, as the subsequent narrative will clearly show.'* 

On 17 May 1629 the first squadron, that of the chamber of 
Zealand, set sail under Vice-Admiral Banckart, consisting of five 
ships and one yacht, the flagship, the ‘ Princess Amelia,’ being of 600 
tons burden with 88 guns, and manned by 154 sailors and 200 
soldiers. On 23 June these were followed by five ships and one 
yacht from the Texel; among these was the ‘Salamander,’ of 
whose voyage in particular and of the incidents connected with the 
expedition as a whole such an interesting record has been left by a 
young Strassburger of good position, Ambrose Richsoffer, who, 
smitten with the love of adventure, had enrolled himself as a volun- 
teer in Waerdenburgh’s force. Lastly, on 27 June the general 
himself in his flagship, the ‘Amsterdam’ (1,000 tons burden, with 24 
bronze and 18 iron guns, manned by 155 sailors and 107 soldiers), 
accompanied by Admiral Ita in ‘Den Hollandschen Thuyn’ (800 
tons, 16 bronze and 22 iron guns, 118 sailors, 102 soldiers), with six 
other ships and three yachts, put to sea. Richsoffer gives curious 
details as to the food and mode of life on board a man-of-war in 
1629. As a landsman all was strange to him and far from 
agreeable. He comments on the fact that they had no tables, and 
that they were only allowed meat on two days in the week, and a 
rasher of bacon on a third; on the other hand each man was sup- 
plied with an allowance of three cheeses—the best Gouda, let us 

‘S De Laet (pp. 167-9) gives the fullest details about the expedition and its com- 
manders, with the names, size, armaments, and crews of the several vessels; also 
Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlog, i. 993; Kommelijn, Leven en Bedryf van 
Frederick Hendrick van Nassaww, i. 92. To these must be added another authority 
to which frequent reference will be made, Ambrosii Richsoffers Brassilianisch und 
.West-Indianische Reise-Beschreibung (Strassburg, bey Josias Stadeln, a° 1677), 
pp. 40-2. Richsoffer tells us that he was born 5 Feb. 1612, and was therefore only seven- 
teen years old when he enlisted in the West India Company’s service. He sprang from 
good Strassburg merchant families on both sides ; his maternal grandfather fought at 
Lepanto. Two years before this he left home to complete his education. He spent 
1627 at Sedan, 1628 at Paris, and then went to Mainz, Céln, and Amsterdam. Here on 


20 April he, as a volunteer, was with eighty-four others shipped on the ‘ Salamander ’ 
for transport in Lonck’s fleet to Brazil. 


‘4 The.‘ Salamander,’ Captain Pieter Fransz, 600 tons, 38 guns, 138 sailors, 
85 soldiers, a three-decker (Richsoffer, p. 3; De Laet, p. 167). 
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hope—which he could consume at his own free will, but with a 
constant check upon over-indulgence before his eyes in the know- 
ledge that this provision had to last for the whole of the voyage. 
But bad though the food might be, the drink was worse. Scarcely 
had they started when the water began to stink, and grew more 
and more nauseous as they proceeded. The appointed rendezvous 
was in the first place the Canaries, then Tenerife, and on 
18 August Lonck found himself under the last-named island at 
the head of sixteen ships and yachts. These, in order to keep the 
better look-out for strange sails, whether friends and foes, the 
general divided into two squadrons, one, under his own command, 
to sail eastwards, the other, under the rear-admiral, Melck-Meydt,'° 
westwards, but so as to meet each evening under the Punta de Naga. 

On 23 August Lonck with his eight vessels, while thus cruising 
between Tenerife and the Grand Canary, unexpectedly found him- 
self at the peep of dawn in the presence of a great Spanish fleet, 
under the command of Frederico de Toledo, the conqueror of 
San Salvador, which was on its way to the West Indies, and con- 
sisted of no less than forty vessels, most of them very large ships." 
Seeing the overwhelming odds, the Dutch commander did his 
utmost to get the weather gauge of his opponent, and to get round 
the point of Canary; but finding himself unable to effect this, the 
only course left to the Netherlanders was to turn about and boldly 
sail through the enemy's fleet. Suddenly wheeling round, therefore, 
Lonck’s squadron bore down with all sail set before a strong E.N.E. 
breeze past the main body of the Spaniards, some of whom were 
too far off to attempt to cross his path ; most of the others made 
way on his approach; only three succeeded in getting to the wind- 
ward. These three, from one of which the admiral’s flag was 
flying, opened so fierce a fire upon the nearest of the Dutch vessels 
that the balls fell like hail; '’ but only two men, in the ‘ Overijssel,’ 
one of them the captain, were killed. One of the galleons tried to 
throw herself across the bow of the ‘ Amsterdam,’ but missed, and as 
she fell off to leeward Lonck poured his whole broadside into her 
with such effect that loud shrieking and groans were heard to 
arise from the ship.'* Towards evening the Dutch succeeded in 
rounding the Punta de Naga, and were pursued by the Spaniards 
during the night, but in vain. Owing to their superior sailing 
qualities Lonck’s ships gradually increased the advantage they 


'S Ita was at this time with two vessels at the Grand Canary ; Banckart with other 
two was sailing from Madeira. 

6 Antonii Thysit Hist. Nav. pp. 250-1; De Laet, p. 169; Kommelijn, p. 93; Van 
der Capellen, Gedenkschriften, p. 578; Brito Freyre, p. 163. 

” *Ghelijck of’t ghehagelt hadde’ (De Laet, p. 170). 


'S «Soo datter groot geschreeuw ende ghekerm in’t selve schip wierde ghehoord’ 
(ibid.) : 
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had gained, and when morning dawned only eleven pursuers were 
in sight. On perceiving this the Dutch admiral at once drew up 
his line in close order to await their attack. But no attack was 
made; the enemy finding themselves so few in number, and 
thinking probably that the Dutch must have been reinforced, 
deemed prudence the better part of valour and went on their way 
to rejoin the main body of their fleet. It was a most fortunate 
escape. No doubt Toledo, whose orders were explicit that he 
should go to the West Indies and secure the safe convoy of the 
fleets homeward-bound from the Honduras, Terra Firma, and New 
Spain, did not wish to run any risk of delay in an encounter with 
so small a force as Lonck’s appeared to be.’® 

By 6 Sept. the Dutch commander had collected about half his 
force, twenty-seven vessels in all, at the island of St. Vincent, and 
here for several long weary months he lay anxiously awaiting the 
coming of the rest of the expedition. Not till 29 Oct., when he 
was already seriously thinking about returning home, was Lonck’s 
mind relieved by the arrival of the yacht ‘ Eendracht,’ which had 
been. despatched by the directors to inform him of the causes of the 
delay. The news brought was of a startling character. A simul- 
taneous invasion of the United Provinces by the Spaniards and the 
imperialists, at the moment when their army, under the command 
of the prince of Orange, was engaged upon the siege of Hertogenbosch, 
had placed the country in the utmost danger. At this conjuncture 
the directors of the West India Company, when the enemy had 
already penetrated into the heart of the land, placed with the 
utmost patriotism all their available resources at the service of the 
state. The troops which had been enrolled by Waerdenburgh 
were sent to occupy the Veluwe and the city of Utrecht; sloops and 
boatmen were despatched to break down or burn the bridges, and 
a loan of 600,000 fl. advanced to meet the necessities of the crisis.”° 
The genius of their great stadtholder had, however, been sufficient 
to dissipate the danger speedily. Hertogenbosch and Wesel had 
fallen into his hands, and the campaign had ended in a complete 
triumph for the Netherlanders. This being so, the company were 
now making all haste in pushing on the departure of the belated 
ships. During the months of October and November these were 
all despatched, and at length, after a sojourn of three months 


’® This is expressly stated by Brito Freyre, p. 163. De Laet gives extracts from a 
number of captured letters containing accounts of the fortunes of Toledo’s fleet, 
pp. 177-9. In one of these, dated Carthagena, 15 Jan. 1630, the following allusion is 
made to the encounter with Lonck: ‘Den dry en twintigsten der selver maendt dese 
Armada slaeghs gheweest met acht Hollandschen schepen de welcke beneden de windt 
waren maer alsoo de selve wel konden zeilen en extraordinaris wel ghemonteert 
waren, soo zijnde naer wel schieten van d’een ende d’ander zijde verlaten.’ 

*-Van der Capellen, Gedenkschriften, pp. 507, 526-7, 600; Enoiisu Hisrortcan 
REvIEw, v. 61-62 (1890). 
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and twenty-four days at St. Vincent, Lonck found all his fleet 
assembled round him. The following day, the 19th, was observed 
as a day of fasting and prayer, and on the 26th the expedition 
entered upon its voyage across the Atlantic. It was one of 
the most powerful that had ever sailed from Holland. It con- 
sisted in all of fifty-two ships and yachts, together with thirteen 
sloops armed with four to six guns, and in addition to these two 
small vessels captured from the enemy; the whole were manned 
by 3,780 seamen, carried 3,500 soldiers, and mounted 1,170 guns.! 
Before describing its further fortunes it would be well now to turn 
our attention to Spain and Portugal, and inquire what steps were 
being taken in the Peninsula and in the threatened colony of Brazil 
itself to resist the imminent attack. 

The equipment of so large an armament in the various Dutch 
ports did not escape the vigilance of the court of Brussels, and 
before the end of 1629 the infanta Isabella gave timely warning to 
the Madrid authorities of the contemplated invasion of Pernambuco. 
A despatch boat was accordingly at once sent to Oliveira at Bahia, 
requesting him to put San Salvador and Olinda in a state of 
defence. With this step, however, the home government were for 
the present content. The Spanish treasury was at a low ebb, 
owing to the recent capture of the treasure fleet. This had been a 
very heavy loss in itself, and had besides necessitated a very large 
outlay in the equipment of Toledo’s protective expedition. Olivares, 
therefore, finding that there was great delay in the starting of the 
Dutch force, and wishing to avoid, if possible, the cost of sending 
out yet another armada to Brazil, showed no inclination to burden 
the impoverished country with any unnecessary charges.” 

It happened that in the spring of 1630 Matthias de Albuquerque, 
who had already shown military capacity in the struggle for Bahia 
in 1625, chanced to be in Spain. Being the brother of Duarte de 
Albuquerque, the proprietor of Pernambuco, and having himself a 
considerable stake in the welfare of that territory, Olivares rightly 
judged that he was the man who would be most fitted, both from 
his proved capacity and from motives of private interest, to under- 
take its defence. He therefore received the king’s commands to 
come to Madrid, and was on 24 May 1630 nominated to the post of 
superintendente na guerra e fortificador das capitaneas de norte. His 
orders were to visit Rio Grande, Paraiba, Tamarica, and Pernambuco, 
and put them in a state of defence. He hoped that a considerable 








2! De Laet, pp. 174-6. The different chambers contributed as follows :—Amster- 
dam, 14 ships, 6 yachts; Zealand, 7 ships, 3 yachts; Maas, 5 ships, 8 yachts; North 
Quarter, 4 ships, 2 yachts; Groningen (Stadt en Landen), 5 ships, 2 yachts. Richs- 
offer makes the total 56, including some small vessels not reckoned by De Laet. 
Albuquerque with gross exaggeration gives the number of ships as seventy, of soldiers 
as 8,000, of sailors 5,000 ; so likewise the other Spanish and Portuguese authorities. 

* For a defence of Olivares see Santa Teresa, p. 90. 
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armament would have been placed at his disposal, but in this he 
was doomed to disappointment. Whatever may have been the 
words of Olivares, his object was for the present to avoid expendi- 
ture, and when Albuquerque arrived at Lisbon he found only a 
single caravel with twenty-seven soldiers, and two smaller vessels 
containing munitions.** With these the high-spirited young man ** 
set sail on 12 Aug., and arrived at Olinda 19 Oct. He found 
affairs in even a worse state than he had anticipated. There were 
only 180 soldiers in the whole province. The fortifications were in 
ruins, the inhabitants without military experience or training, and 
with few arms. Matthias set to work at once» with the assistance 
of the sargento mor, Pietro Correa di Gama, a veteran of the 
Flemish wars, who had been sent some months previously by the 
governor of Bahia to assume the command in Pernambuco. The 
half-dismantled forts were repaired and new ones erected, the 
governor himself encouraging the others by working with his own 
hands. He also exerted himself to the utmost to raise fresh troops, 
and, having succeeded in getting together some 2,000 men, to give 
to these raw recruits such training as time and circumstances 
permitted. Fortunately the long delay in the assembling of the 
Dutch fleet gave him breathing time, and of this, according to his 
own account, he availed himself to the full. 

Meanwhile, as already related, on the morrow of Christmas 
day Lonck had started from St. Vincent with his whole force. 
Richsoffer * gives a detailed account of the experiences of the 
voyage, which was attended by much sickness and mortality. 
Already on 1 Jan. more than 800 men had fallen ill, and on 
80 Jan. 246 had died, and 1,200 were on the sick list. On 
8 Feb. the coast of Brazil was sighted, but, owing to a south-east 
wind with a strong stream setting north, the Dutch commander 
was obliged to put out to sea again, nor was it until the 13th 
that he was able to bring his fleet round into the offing of 
Olinda. A council of war was now held to decide on the method 
of procedure. It was found that there were only 2,515 sailors 
and 2,825 soldiers fit for service.” It was determined, however, 
that an attack should be at once delivered, and orders were 
given that the soldiers under Waerdenburgh should be placed on 
sixteen vessels to effect a landing, while the fleet under Lonck and 
Ita assailed the sea defences. 

For the-sake of clearness in describing the important events 
which were now to take place, it will be necessary to give some 
account of the curious natural features of the remarkable 


** Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 5 ; Brito Freyre, p. 164. 

** Kommelijn, i. 90. He was thirty-six years of age. 

25 Albuquerque, foll. 5-11; Brito Freyre, pp. 115-68; Santa Teresa, p. 91. 
6 Richsoffer, pp. 42-50; De Laet, p. 184. 27 De Laet, p. 185. 
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locality which the Dutch ‘expedition was preparing to attack, 
and which for so many years was to be the centre of Dutch 
power in Brazil. Along the entire Brazilian coast there runs at 
a short distance from the shore a long, flat, and thick ridge of 
rocks, which in some places is twenty, in others thirty paces 
broad, and in this are to be found at intervals openings wide 
enough to allow the passage of ships.» One of these openings 
existed at a spot about two leagues north of the city of Olinda, 
and three others about a league and a half to the south. The 
city of Olinda itself, the capital of Pernambuco, was situated on 
a hill, or rather a group of hills, a short distance to the north 
of Cape St. Augustin. At this time it was ina most flourish- 
ing condition.” The population numbered about 3,000,*° and 
among these some 200 wealthy merchants. Like all Spanish 
and Portuguese settlements it was rich in religious houses and 
churches, there being four cloisters—Jesuit, Capuchin, Dominican, 
Benedictine—a nunnery, and seven churches. Below the town, on 
the south-west, flowed the river Biberibe, before the mouth of 
which lay a long sandy spit. At the extremity of this was a 
village known as Povo, or the Reciff, consisting chiefly of ware- 
houses, and serving as the port of Olinda, the spit aforesaid 
affording an easy road of communication between the two places. 
Beyond Povo, and separated from it by a narrow channel of shallow 
water, was an island lying between the two arms of the river 
Capibaribe, called Antonio Vaz, after the name of a former 
proprietor. Between the outer ridge of rock, which fronted the 
ocean, and the inner ridge of sand, which formed the bar of the 
rivers, and which were distinguished from each other as the 
Stone and the Sand Reciffs respectively, was enclosed a consider- 
able sheet of water, named the Pozo, which being from eighteen 
to nineteen feet in depth formed a safe and sheltered haven. It 
has already been mentioned that there were three entrances 
through the Stone Reciff into this harbour, one on the north, the 
Barra, available for large vessels, two on the south, the Barrette 
dos Affogados and the Passa de los Corrales, which admitted only 
smaller craft to pass.* 


. *% The best contemporary description of the natural features of Olinda and the 
Reciff is to be found in Nieuhof’s narrative of his travels in Dutch Brazil. It may be 
read in Pinkerton’s voyages, vol. xiv. p. 708, &c. 

2 Santa Teresa, p. 90, writes, ‘Olinda che in nobilt& e ricchezze pareggiavasi 
alle pid opulenti di America.’ 

% Brito Freyre, p. 170. De Laet says 2,000, p. 190 (exclusive of cloisters); vide 
also Arnoldus Montanus, De Nieuwe en Onbekende Werelt (Amst. 1671), pp. 387-8. 

31 De Laet, p. 191; Kommelijn, i. 91. There are in contemporary writers a 
number of good maps of Olinda, the Reciff, and their surroundings, illustrating the 
operations of the Dutch forces under Lonck and Waerdenburgh. Among these may be 
mentioned those in Richsoffer’s narrative, in Gottfried’s Historia Antipoduwm siue 
Novi Orbis, 1631, also in a pamphlet in the British Museum (9772, aaa, 33), 1630, of 
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The defences of this harbour consisted of two forts, one named 
San Jorge, between Olinda and the village (the Reciff), origin- 
ally intended as a guard house against the Indians, but now 
strengthened,** and another on the Stone Reciff, on the south side 
of the Barra, known as San Francisco. On hearing of the 
approach of the Dutch fleet Albuquerque had taken all possible 
precautions, as far as his limited resources permitted, to make the 
Pozo and the Reciff impregnable to an attack from the sea.” The 
garrisons and armaments of the forts were personally inspected by 
the governor, and supplied with all necessaries, and two tried 
soldiers appointed to their command, Captain Antonio de Lima 
to San Jorge, Captain Manuel Pacheco d’Aguiar to San Fran- 
cisco. Within the Barra sixteen ships were drawn up in two lines, 
chained together and filled with combustibles, and Captain Amaro 
de Quiros had orders to fire them should the Netherlanders attempt 
to force the passage. Two ships were also sent under the com- 
mand of Nuno de Mello de Albuquerque to hold the narrower 
passages. For the defence of the Reciff entrenchments were 
thrown up and armed with cannon from the ships; and two 
batteries, each mounting eight guns, were erected on either side of 
Fort Jorge. Having taken these vigorous measures of precaution 
for the security of the port, the attention of the governor was 
next bestowed upon Olinda, where his presence was even more 
urgently required than on the Pozo, for, as we have seen, it was 
the intention of the Dutch commanders to make a simultaneous 
attack by the fleet on the sea defences and by the soldiery, under 
Waerdenburgh, on the town of Olinda. There was no time to be 
lost, as on the evening of 14 Feb. sixteen vessels, under the 
command of the rear-admiral, Claes Corneliszoon Melck-Meydt, 
having the main body of the troops on board, sailed northwards, to 
effect, if possible, a landing above the town, while Lonck with the 
rest of the fleet ran south to get to the windward of the harbour. 

The manceuvre of the admiral, whose movements we will first 
follow, was successfully carried out. On the next morning, the 
15th, in lovely weather before a fair breeze, his ships came into 
the offing, prepared for action. His orders were that the ‘ Leeuw- 


which more will be said below, entitled A True Relation of the Vanquishing of the 
Towne Olinda, &c. 

%2 Albuquerque, fol. 6; Menezes, Portugal Restaurado,i. 57; Santa Teresa, p. 91 
Brito Freyre, p. 176. 

8° Albuquerque, fol.11. This writer expressly states this: ‘Hizo poner cables por 
las patillas de los timones, para que se encadenassen, i que se enramassem de brusca, i 
alquitran i otros artificios de fuego . . . quando lo intentasse ordend se diessen fuego 
los ocho navios. Luego despues destos tenia otros ocho con la misma prevencion.’ 
The Dutch authorities speak only of sunken ships—i.e. the writer of the True Relation 
says, ‘The governor had stopped the mouths of the river of the Recife (namelie, the 
Poso and Barrete) with soncken ships ;’ similarly De Laet, p. 186. Possibly they were 
sunk, before being fired, by the cannonade of the Dutch themselves, 
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inne’ and five other ships, manned only by sailors, were to sail 
through the Barra, and then to anchor between the two forts and 
bombard them. These were to be followed by nine yachts under 
Admiral Ita, each carrying twenty sailors and two companies of 
soldiers, which were to be ready to run into the harbour under 
cover of the ships, as soon as the forts were silenced. Two other 
ships were sent to reconnoitre, and, if possible, force the Barrette. 
Lonck himself took up his post with the rest of his force close 
to the reef, on the alert and prepared to take action as circum- 
stances should direct.* The ‘ Leeuwinne’ and her five comrades 
accordingly advanced gallantly, and did their utmost to effect 
their entrance into the Pozo, but without result. The barrier 
opposed by the double line of ships chained together effectually 
prevented a passage. These were intended to have been used as 
fire ships, but when sunk by the storm of balls poured upon 
them by the Dutch ® they presented, perhaps, an even more 
formidable obstacle than when afloat. In a similar way the 
attempt to enter the Pozo through the Barrette channel failed. 
After a brave defence the ship of Nuno de Mello de Albuquerque 
was sunk, but not before its captain had removed the guns, and 
had caused his crew to scuttle three other ships laden with 
stones in its rear. Lonck meanwhile at long range from outside the 
reef had engaged the forts in a fierce cannonade, which lasted for 
six hours, but without causing much serious damage, his men being 
prevented from taking accurate aim, owing to the rolling of the sea.*° 

In the afternoon Matthias de Albuquerque, on hearing the 
continuous roar of the firing, and seeing the harbour enveloped in 
smoke, hurried back from Olinda, and visited both the forts in 
person.*? He found all well, and learned that the bombardment, 
though so heavy and long sustained, was doing little harm ; indeed, 
the loss of life among the defenders seems to have been ridiculously 
small, not amounting, according to Portuguese authorities, to more 
than four killed and six wounded. As evening drew on Lonck saw 
that his efforts to get possession of the harbour were fruitless, and 
accordingly gave directions to cease firing and withdraw the ships 
out of range of the enemy’s batteries. The naval assault had 

* De Laet, pp. 185-6; Aitzema, iii. 994; Kommelijn, pp. 97-8; Brito Freyre, 


p- 170; Raphael de Jesus, Castrioto Lusitano, p. 27; Santa Teresa, p. 90; A True 
Relation, p. 4. 

% This, as stated in note 33, is the most probable explanation of what took 
place, reconciling as it does the statement of Albuquerque with the Dutch narratives 
of the fight. 

86 Raphael de Jesus, p. 27. ‘The forts also plaied hostilie upon the ships, and 
with advantage, for the ships could not shoot level by rea son of the wavering of the 
sea, and when they lighted upon the walls it made onelie whit spots without doing 
anie damage to the forts, onelie a little at the verie top of the walls ’ (A True 
Relation, p. 4). 

7 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol, 16. 
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ended in failure in this first encounter, as naval assaults upon 
land defences have so often failed unless adequately supported 
by a military force on shore. The admiral, however, had not to 
wait long before such combined operations were successfully 
employed. 

The squadron convoying Waerdenburgh and his army mean- 
while sped on its way, and on the morning of the 15th came to land 
through an opening in the reef a little to the south of the Pao 
Amorello. All the day was occupied in bringing the troops on 
shore on board the sloops and boats; Waerdenburgh was himself 
the first to land, so as to be able personally to superintend the 
operations, and keep his men well in hand to resist any sudden 
attack from the enemy. Nothing, however, occurred to interfere 
with the disembarkation. A few Portuguese were seen in the dis- 
tance, but no opposition was offered. The number of men under 
Waerdenburgh’s command, as given by Ambrose Richsoffer, in all 
probability with the utmost exactness, amounted to 2,101 soldiers 
and 699 seamen, with two three-pound pieces, and in addition to 
these 800 sailors for the train.** The troops, as they landed, were 
drawn up in order of battle, and, as night drew on and dense woods 
lay ata short distance from their right flank, they were bivouacked 
upon the beach, and every precaution taken to guard against sur- 
prise. Richsoffer, to whom we owe such an interesting personal 
narrative of these events, brings the scene more vividly before us 
by telling us how, as he stood on watch between ten o’clock and mid- 
night, worried by the flies, and constantly on the alert through 
false alarms, he recalled that exactly eighteen years before, at 
that very hour, he had himself first seen the light in the good city 
of Strassburg. It was indeed a strange situation for so young a 
man thus to be standing on the shore of that vast and wonderful 
continent, to visit which he had adventured so much; but the sense 
of exultation was evidently calmed and solemnised by the thought 
of the unknown dangers that lay before him on the morrow, and 
the recollection that it was his birthday brought amidst the dark- 
ness of the tropic night soft memories of his old home near 
the far-off Rhine. But with the first dawn the call to arms 
quickly put an end to sentiment and moralising in the presence 
of the stern realities of the situation. The first act of the 


8 Richsoffer, p. 53. De Laet gives about 2,100 soldiers, 700 sailors (p. 185). 
Waerdenburgh, in his despatch to the states-general (Brit. Mus. Pamph., a contempo- 
rary translation into English), says: ‘We resolved to fall upon the enemy in twoo 
places, to witte I with 2,400 soldiers and 300 saylers, with 300 saylers more to the 
traine. The only difference here is that the line of division between the strictly 
military and naval contingents is not the same as with Richsoffer. The figures of 
the latter bear the appearance of authenticity. The Portuguese and Spanish exag- 
gerate the number largely. Albuquerque speaks of 4,000 men, Santa Teresa of 6,000. 
Raphael de Jesus, however (p. 28), on this occasion gives the numbers correctly. 
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general was to order all the boats to return to the ships,” thus 
plainly telling his men that there lay before them no hope of safety 
except in victory. Prayers were then offered up, after which 
Waerdenburgh proceeded to divide his force into three divisions. 
The advance guard consisted of 984 men, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Adolf van Elst, the centre of 1,049 men, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Herman Gottfried van Stein-Callenfels, the rear-guard of 
965 men, under Major Foucke-Honex. Waerdenburgh himself 
accompanied the vanguard, and as soon as all was ready the 
troops began to march along the beach, under the guidance of a Jew, 
Antonio Diaz Paparrobale,*® formerly a merchant in Olinda, in the 
direction of that town, which lay some six miles to the south. 
They met with no resistance until they arrived at the Rio Doce, a 
tidal river, behind which, strongly entrenched, they found a 
considerable force of the enemy awaiting them. It was now 6 a.m., 
and for a short time Waerdenburgh halted his men until the ebb, 
which had now set in, should render the stream fordable. 

Such was the position of affairs when Matthias de Albuquerque 
arrived upon the scene with reinforcements.‘ The governor, as 
related above, had betaken himself on the previous evening to the 
Reciff, and had personally visited the forts in the thick of the enemy’s 
fire, to encourage the defenders in their resistance. After seeing 
the Dutch fleet retire, foiled in this their first attempt to capture 
the harbour, and having satisfied himself that all was in readiness 
to oppose successfully a renewal of the attack, Albuquerque had 
returned to Olinda. He there learnt of the landing of Waerden- 
burgh, and finding that it was too late to oppose the disembarkation, 
he lost no time in collecting such troops as were available, and in 
giving orders that the right bank of the Rio Doce should be 
entrenched, and the passage of the river disputed. The force cons 
sisted in all ‘? of 550 infantry, 100 cavalry, and 200 Indians, under 
the command of Antonio Felipe Camaran, afterwards so famous. 
Between nine and ten o'clock, the tide being sufficiently low, 
the Dutch vanguard boldly waded across the stream, which 
rose to their waists, and fiercely attacked the enemy’s entrench- 
ment. Meanwhile three armed launches advanced up the river 
and opened fire upon their flank.“ The resistance at first was 


%° Waerdenburgh’s despatch, ‘Next morning very early I did send the boates 
towards the ships’ (Richsoffer, p. 56). The Portuguese writers give an extension 
to this order; thus Brito Freyre, ‘madando a todas as embarcacdes que se fisessem 
ao largo,’ and Santa Teresa, ‘ ordind all’ armata, che si slargasse verso il mare.’ 

Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 18. "' Ibid.; Brito Freyre, p. 171. 

“2 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 18. Richsoffer, Commelijn, Montanus, Gottfried, 
Waerdenburgh, A True Relation, all the Dutch narratives, in fact (with the excep- 
tion of De Laet, who is accurate), give the numbers as 1,800. 

* This is expressly stated by Albuquerque, fol. 19; so Brito Freyre, p. 173, Santa 
Teresa, p. 92, &c. It is not mentioned in any of the Dutch accounts of the fight, but 
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resolute, and the assailants were twice repulsed,** but the effective 
fire of Waerdenburgh’s field-pieces, and the danger of their retreat 
being cut off by the advancing boats, caused a panic among the 
raw troops, and in half an hour’s time all was over. The greater 
part fled into the neighbouring woods, leaving Albuquerque at the 
head of only about 100 men. With these he retreated towards 
the town, but on receiving a reinforcement made another effort 
to stem the progress of the invaders; the newcomers, however, 
speedily took flight and followed their comrades into the shelter 
of the woods.” 

Waerdenburgh now ordered his three divisions to attack the 
town at three different points—that of Van der Elst to assault the 
Jesuit cloister, that of Stein-Callenfels to march straight up a narrow 
street between the Jesuit and Franciscan cloisters towards the upper 
town, while Foucques-Honex was directed to make his way along the 
shore, with the object of capturing the north fort, which defended 
the approach from the sea.“* The Portuguese general threw himself 
with the remnant of his troops into the road leading to the Jesuit 
cloister, which he barricaded; but Waerdenburgh, guided by a 
prisoner, made a détour through the wood, and Albuquerque, 
finding his position turned, fled with only twenty followers to the 
Reciff.7_ The Dutch, pressing on, found the cloister gates shut, but 
ladders were at once placed against the walls, and after a short but 
vigorous resistance the place was carried.‘* While this was taking 
place Stein-Callenfels’s men had occupied the heights without resist- 
ance, and were from that point of vantage able to fire down into 
north fort, which was quickly abandoned by its garrison to the 
advancing troops of Foucques-Honex. With the appearance on the 
south side of the town of another detachment of 500 men, which 
had been sent by the admiral from the fleet to render assistance, 
all resistance ceased and the capture was completed. Thus, with 
the loss of only fifty or sixty men in all, Waerdenburgh found him- 
self in possession of the town of Olinda. 

The soldiers, worn with heat, marching, and want of food, com- 
mitted some acts of disorder, chiefly in their search for wine ; but 


there can be little doubt that these boats came from the yachts ‘ Overijssel’ and 
‘Muyden,’ which had been sent by Lonck ‘te lopen onder de Stadt Olinda en te 
bespieden ofte gheleyentheyt was cm eenigh volck aen landt te brenghen’ (De Laet, 
p. 185). 

44 4 True Relation, p.5: ‘ The skirmidge was hot, and ours put back twice.’ 

48 Gottfried, p. 147: ‘Cum nostri aliquo-usque progressi essent, aliud agmen His- 
panorum se obtulit, qui tamen levi proelio commisso, mox in fugam versi in silvam se 
recepissent.’ Richsoffer (p. 57) gives the combatants’ description : ‘ Wir machten ihnen 
durch bestendiger Scharmutzieren den Sandt unter den Fiissen so heiss.’ 

46 De Laet, p. 187 ; Montanus, p. 388. * Albuquerque, Mem Diar. fol. 19. 

‘8 Waerdenburgh’s despatch, p. 13. ‘ Wee did amount into the Jesuits’ Cloyster, 
where the Backgates were bollwarckt and wee in clyming sawe them in the Cloyster 
arme themselves,’ &c, 
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the accusation against them *° of gross excesses cannot be sustained. 
Not much loot, indeed, was found in the town, since, contrary to the 
express commands of the governor, most of the wealthy inhabitants 
had fled to the woods, taking their valuables with them. Two hun- 
dred chests of sugar and various articles of merchandise were all 
that was found. On the following day the commander-in-chief and 
the admirals joined Waerdenburgh, in order to consult on the next 
steps to be taken, and, as the place was too large and scattered to 
be adequately defended, it was resolved to concentrate the troops in 
the upper town and to barricade the streets. 

The position was a difficult one in the midst of an unknown 
and hostile country, until by the capture of the Reciff the fleet 
could find a harbour, and thus a base for future operations. But 
as the leaders of the expedition sat there in consultation upon the 
heights they must have perceived that already their enemy had 
deprived them of all hope of an immediately profitable victory. 
Albuquerque had, no doubt, as Portuguese writers unanimously 
aver, committed a great mistake in leaving the strong position of 
the Reciff and going out to fight with far inferior forces the 
advancing columns of Waerdenburgh, whose landing he had not 
been able to hinder. And as he fled away from Olinda with a mere 
handful of followers he was probably fully conscious of his serious 
error of judgment. He had not been able to protect the city, and 
he had lost the only troops that were available for a successful 
defence of the harbour. Seeing, then, that he could not save the 
warehouses of the Reciff from the foe, he determined to destroy 
them, and thus at the same time give vent to his anger against the 
merchants of Olinda for the poor support they had given him 
and for their cowardly disregard of his orders. So at midnight he 
commanded that everything should be burnt, and before next 
morning the Povo with all its vast stores of merchandise was 
reduced to ashes. The flames had consumed 17,000 chests of sugar, 
besides vast quantities of Brazil wood and other valuable wares. 
Albuquerque claimed that he had thus deprived the Netherlanders 
of booty worth 4,000,000 ducats.° At the same time all the 
merchantmen in the harbour were either fired or scuttled at the 
entrance; and having, as far as his means permitted, strengthened 
the garrisons of the two forts of San Jorge and San Francisco, the 
governor withdrew, taking with him a few men and some powder 
and munitions to a house on the mainland, a musket-shot only from 
Fort San Jorge and accessible to it at low water, known as the 
‘Casa da Asseca.’ Here he was able to watch the progress of 
events, and at the same time to gather round him from the neigh- 


® Notably by Santa Teresa, p. 92 ; but see Richsoffer, p. 58, and De Laet, p. 188. 


s¢ Albuquerque, Mem, Diar. fol. 21, Gil Correa de Castel Blanco, in a letter to the 
king, places it at 2,000,000, 
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bouring villages and plantations materials for the creation of a 
fresh fighting force. His position was, in fact, very similar to that 
of the Portuguese after the capture of San Salvador six years 
before, and his experience on that occasion led him to hope much 
from a renewal of the same tactics. 

The Netherlanders meanwhile were fully aware that without 
possession of a safe harbour their position was untenable. On the 
19th, therefore, while the land forces at Olinda were busily occupied 
in making the upper town secure against surprise, the fleet sailed 
down once more to the Stone Reciff to reconnoitre, and if possible 
to force a passage through the Barra. In face of the strengthening 
of the forts and the number of vessels that had been sunk in the 
entrance the admirals deemed it, however, an impracticable enter- 
prise. It was clear that the forts must first be captured, and, after 
consultation with the general, it was resolved that an immediate 
attempt should be made to seize San Jorge by a night assault. 
Accordingly Waerdenburgh ordered Lieut.-Colonel Stein-Callenfels 
to choose out twenty to thirty men from each company, making a 
total force of about 400 to 500 men.*! These set out from Olinda 
at sundown, and at 10 p.m. all was in readiness. The garrison of 
San Jorge consisted of but thirty-six men, but they were under an 
experienced and brave commander, Captain Antonio de Lima, 
and the governor had himself on the previous day, in anticipation 
of an assault, animated them with his presence, and with his own 
hands assisted the soldiers in placing beams upon the parapets to 
fling down upon the assailants should an attempt be made at an 
escalade. He likewise gave orders that three pieces of artillery 
should te charged with nails and musket-balls, and so placed as to 
sweep the foot of the ramparts.” At midnight the Dutch scaling 
parties advanced to the walls, but they found the defenders on 
the alert. They rushed up their ladders only to find them too 
short; the beams that were in readiness were hurled upon them 
from above, and then, as the mass of fallen men lay struggling in 
the ditch, they were fully exposed to the deadly fire of the guns 
on the ramparts. Again and again, with useless gallantry, the 
Netherlanders renewed their attacks ; they even circled round the 
fort and attempted, axe in hand, to break through the gate; but 
they were driven away by the fire to which they were here exposed 
from Fort San Francisco, and at length, after two hours’ fighting, 
were compelled to retire. They left behind them twenty dead and 
forty or fifty wounded, their ladders, and some prisoners. The 


5! Richsoffer, p. 61. The writer himself accompanied the column, and distin- 
guished himself in the assault. 

52 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 23. 

58 Waerdenburgh’s despatch to the states-general, p. 14.. The writer of A True 
Relation says (p. 6), ‘ The Coronel [Waerdenburgh] commanded the Lieutenant Stein- 
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loss of the defenders amounted to five killed and eight wounded. 
Albuquerque visited the fort on the following morning to con- 
gratulate De Lima and his men on their brave defence, and fore- 
seeing a renewal of the attack in yet stronger force increased the 
garrison to the number of eighty. 

This success gave great encouragement to the Portuguese, and 
the Dutch commanders saw plainly that they must set about the 
siege of the place in all earnest if they hoped to get it into their 
hands, and use their military superiority by investing the place 
in regular form. On the 25th, accordingly, two bodies of five 
hundred men each were placed under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel van der Elst and Major Foucques-Honex respectively, with 
orders to collect materials for making trenches, and this done to 
proceed with the task with the utmost despatch, relieving each other 
alternately.* Already on the 27th the investing force had made 
themselves secure against attack from without, and had begun to 
draw their linesnearer to the forts, which meanwhile kept up an inces- 
sant fire on them, but without doing much damage. On 1 March a 
battery was erected, armed with three large and three smaller guns, 
for the bombardment of the walls. These at once began to pour in 
a continuous stream of balls, and, as the defences were but weakly 
constructed, the walls quickly fell in ruins, and a breach was 
opened. Antonio de Lima on the very first day of bombardment 
sent a message to the governor to say that he could not hold out 
without assistance.*® But Albuquerque could do nothing, so that 
on the following day, after vainly attempting to reply to the fire of 
the Netherlanders, the brave commandant at last, having lost nine- 
teen killed and twenty-two wounded out of an effective of eighty 
men, and finding there was no hope of succour, at 9 a.m. hoisted a 
white flag, and after a short parley ” surrendered on the condition 
that the garrison should give up their artillery and stores, and 
should march out with flags flying and matches burning, and 
should, on taking an oath not to serve against the United Provinces 
for six months,** be set free to go whither they would. There can be 
Callenfels with 400 to 500 men, who quitted himselfe well in that action, and stormed 
twoo houres in the night upon the Fort, but seeing the skaling Ladders, which were 
raised, were found a fadden to short, and that the gates could not be opened because 
those of the small Fort, that lies on the Sea Recif, did much annoy us with their 
cannon, we resolved to retreite to spare our men, leaving us behind us aboute 20 dead 
and 40 or 50 wounded.’ 

54 Brito Freyre, p. 177; Santa Teresa, p. 93; Raphael de Jesus, p. 37. 

55 Richsoffer, pp. 62-3; A True elation, p. 7; Waerdenburgh’s despatch, p. 14; 
De Laet, p. 189. 

56 Albuquerque, Men. Diar. fol. 30. 

5? The surrender is thus quaintly described in A True Relation, p. 7: ‘ After- 
wards, being the 2 March, having played all the morning with the ordinance, those of 


the Fort rolled up there Auncient, and put out a white sheete, and so sought to 
parle.’ 


58 For the articles of surrender see Waerdenburgh’s despatch, p. 14; Richsoffer, 
p- 64; A True Relation, p. 9; De Laet, p. 189; Gottfried, p. 22. 
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absolutely no doubt as to the authenticity of these articles of 
surrender, which are textually given in the various Dutch autho- 
rities; but there can be no question also that, owing to some 
misunderstanding, De Lima and some forty of his men refused to 
take the oath, and were in consequence made prisoners and placed 
in confinement.” 

As soon as San Jorge was in his hands Waerdenburgh at once 
sent a summons to Fort San Francisco to call upon the com- 
mandant to surrender. Manuel Pacheco d’Aguiar at first asked 
for three days’ respite, that he might communicate with the 
governor ; but the Dutch general was peremptory, and seeing the 
hopelessness of resistance with his small garrison, D’Aguiar 
capitulated on the same conditions as had been awarded to De 
Lima. On the following day a general thanksgiving was held for 
the success which had placed so valuable a possession in the hands 
of the West India Company. On 8 March, the obstacles in its path 
having at length been removed, the fleet sailed through the Barra 
into the harbour, and on the same day a force under Stein- 
Callenfels crossed over from the village of the Reciff to the 
island of Antonio Vaz, and without opposition occupied the cloister 
that stood upon it. No time was lost in completing the conquest. 

Meanwhile Matthias de Albuquerque was well aware, through 
his experience at Bahia, that with the loss of Olinda and the Reciff 
the fate of Pernambuco was as yet by no means sealed; the real 
struggle was still to come. His position was a difficult one ; he had 
few troops at his disposal, and suffered from an almost total want 
of the munitions of war, and, what was even worse, he had made 
enemies among the settlers. Some of them were ready to treat 
with the invader ; others were so openly hostile that two attempts 
were made to set fire to his house, La Asseca.” Knowing, however, 
as he did, how entirely dependent a large force confined in the 
upper town of Olinda and the forts of the Reciff were for fresh 
provisions of every kind, and especially for fresh water,*' upon free 
access to the surrounding country, he skilfully formed his plans 
accordingly, and at once took measures for putting them in 
execution. He selected as the site for a central fortified camp the 


59 The Portuguese and Spanish writers, following Albuquerque, accuse the Dutch of 
treachery (Brito Freyre, p. 174; Santa Teresa, p. 94; Raphael de Jesus, p. 40). 
Albuquerque's statement, fol. 30,runsthus: ‘ Assentaron que saldrian con armas libre- 
mente se irian para donde estava su General. Pero el enemigo guardd tan mal 
lo assentado que saliendo aun del Fuerte 60 hombres, obligaron a los demas a que 
lebantando dos dedos de la mano derecha jurassen de no tomar las armas seis meses 
contro los Estados de Olanda, Principe di Orange, Compaiiia occidental i ellos. El 
Capitan del Fuerte Antonio de Lima i su Alferez Jacinto Barreto, i los otros Capitanes 
Roque de Barros, Alonso de Alburquerque, i Francisco de Figueroa i algunas personas 
de mas obligaciones no lo quisieron hazer, respo{n}diendo, que era contra lo capitulado, 
i que aunque los degollassen no lo harian. Poniendolos en prision, &e. 

% Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 26. * Ibid. fol. 33; ‘en que no ay agua.’ 
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house of a settler named Antonio de Abreu. This was most 
advantageously situated on a small eminence, about a league alike 
from Olinda and the harbour, lying not far from the left bank of 
the river Capiberibe, and about a musket-shot from a small stream 
called Paranamerim, which was at times dry. It thus dominated 
the roads leading inland, which, owing to the windings of the 
Capiberibe and the floods of the Biberibe, were confined within a 
comparatively narrow belt of country between those rivers. Here, 
within reach of abundance of wood and water, he, as early as 4 
March, began to erect a strong fortification, on which he mounted 
four guns which had been taken from the vessel sunk in action at 
the mouth of the Barrette. To this fortified camp Albuquerque 
gave the name of ‘Ex Reat vex Buen Jesus.’ At first the 
garrison was but twenty in number, but reinforcements rapidly 
came in from the towns and villages and mills, regulars, settlers, 
negroes, and Indians. These last, amounting at first to 8300 men 
of the nation of the Tobayares, were under the command of a 
chieftain named Antonio Felipe Camaran, an able and important 
man, who had already for his services been honoured by the king 
with the title of Don, and made knight and commander of the order 
of Christ.“ But the Real or Arrayal was not sufficient in itself to 
keep the Dutch imprisoned in their fortress; the scheme of Albu- 
querque was that it should form the centre and rallying-point for a 
much wider distribution of his forces. All points of exit from 
the Dutch. stronghold to the mainland were seized and held. To a 
rich inhabitant, Antonio Ribeira de Lacerda, was entrusted the 
task of defending the passage of the Rio dos Affogados with 130 
men; at a cannon-shot’s distance from Lacerda, and scarcely a 
musket-shot from the Reciff, was stationed, on the bank of the 
Biberibe, Lourenco Cavalcanti de Albuquerque, at the head of a 
detachment of sixty men; with a similar force at a short distance 
from these last Luis Barbalho Begerra held some deserted houses ; “ 
lastly, at 400 paces from Olinda a force of 180 men despatched 
from Paraita by the governor, Antonio de Albuquerque, were posted 
under the command of Antonio’s brother Matthias de Albuquerque 
Maranhao. Thus the Netherlanders found themselves enclosed by 
a string of fortified posts. Nor was this all. From the Indians 
and the settlers most accustomed to live in the open the Portuguese 
general formed small companies, known as ambush captaincies,® of 


® Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 31 b: ‘Estava ella en una pequeiia eminencia, en 
medio, ia vista, casi una legua de la villa i Puerto, i Poblacion del Arrecife. Tomavanse 
de alli todos los caminos. Quedava tambien cerca al Rio Capibaribe, i aun mas el 
riachuelo Paranamerin con buena agua, i leiia en terreno a proposito para ser soccor- 
rido,’ &e. 

® Brito Freyre, pp. 183-4. 6! Thid. p. 183: ‘ Casas de Joao de Velho Barreto.’ 

® *Capitanes de emboscadas.’ For a list of these see Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. 
fol. 34. 
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about a dozen men, each under tried leaders, with the duty of lying 
in wait for ary parties of the enemy who might venture into the 
woods, thus rendering it impossible for them to leave the cover of 
their entrenchments except in force and with the utmost precau- 
tion. In devising so rapidly such a scheme of defence Albuquerque 
showed that he possessed very considerable military abilities, and 
by the great measure of success which attended his efforts made 
amends to no small extent for his initial failure. 

It was a strange situation, the Dutch being without wood, 
water, fruit, or fresh meat, unless they obtained it through 
foraging on the mainland at the risk of falling into ambuscades 
amidst the unknown wooded country, the Portuguese likewise 
suffering great privations, the men some days having nothing 
but a spike of maize to eat, their garments in rags, mostly bare- 
foot, and plagued by swarms of mosquitoes and other stinging 
insects. On 11 March a welcome reinforcement reached the 
Reciff. On that day the nine ships of the original expedition 
which were still wanting arrived in the harbour, having on board 
three representatives of the board of directors of the company, 
Jehan de Bruyne, Philips Serooskercken, and Horatio Calendrini,” 
together with 665 soldiers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Seton, and 
large quantities of ammunition and stores. The arrival of the 
fresh troops at once led to an effort being made to free the garrison 
from the annoyance to which it was exposed through the ‘ ambush 
captaincies,’ from whose wonderful activity and omnipresence 
several foraging parties had already suffered, by an assault being 
made in force on the centre of the enemy’s position, the camp of 
Bom Jesus itself. The attack was entrusted to Stein-Callenfels 
and a force of about 600 men. It failed. Heavy rain fell, the 
Portuguese defended themselves valiantly, and the assailants were 
obliged to retire with the loss of four killed and twenty wounded. 
Finding that they could not drive the enemy away, the Dutch 
now set to work to make their own position secure. The cloister 
in the island of Antonio Vaz was entrenched and known henceforth 
as Fort Ernest, and a new fort was built on the Sand Reciff, near to 
San Jorge, so as to command the entrance to the harbour ; this was 
named, after one of the ‘ councillors of policy’ Fort de Bruyne.® 

Measures were also taken for the future administration of the 
conquered territory. On 14 March, according to the instructions 

























































































































6 Brito Freyre, p. 89; Santa Teresa, p. 98. Many of the officers went unshod in 
order to encourage their men. Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 40, writes, ‘Los 
mosquitos son un formidable adversario . . . segun lo jusgara quien lo conociere, i lo 
sufrio tantos aiios.’ 


8? They bore the title of politique raden—i.e. councillors charged with political 
control. 


* Corrupted by Portuguese writers into ‘de Brum.’ Its remains still exist 
(Netscher, Hollandais en Brésil, p. 181). 
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which they had brought with them from the Nineteen, the repre- 
sentatives De Bruyne, Serooskercken, and Calendrini installed 
themselves in office as councillors of policy. The new council 
was invested with supreme authority in the company’s Brazilian 
domains, and consisted of four members, the three representatives 
and Waerdenburgh, who was appointed governor. The governor 
had the command of the troops, named the officers, and was 
responsible for the punishment of crime and the maintenance of 
law and discipline, but in all matters of higher policy was under 
the necessity of consulting the council, in which body he occupied 
only the second seat, each of the other councillors becoming 
president in turn. By this means the directors hoped to keep the 
real control in the hands of their own civilian representatives, the 
governor, except in matters of military detail, having no inde- 
pendent executive authority.” 

The necessities of the situation gave, however, to Waerdenburgh 
his full share of occupation and responsibility. Constant skir- 
mishes were taking place, generally to the disadvantage of the 
Netherlanders, and it was understood on both sides that it was war 
to the knife; no quarter was given or asked. The position of 
affairs was that of adeadlock. The Portuguese could effect nothing 
against the Dutch fortifications. On the other hand the Dutch 
were unable in safety to set foot upon the mainland in quest of the 
necessaries of life. Lonck himself, as on 26 March he was making 
his way along the sandy spit between the Reciff and Olinda with 
an escort of 50 men, was attacked by a party of Indians, and the 
admiral barely escaped with his life. His horse, wounded with two 
darts, carried him out of the fight, but of his men 86 lost their 
lives, and most of the others were wounded."! 

Emboldened by this success, the guerilla companies made it 
almost impossible for the Dutch to venture out of the cover of their 
lines ; their foraging parties were invariably attacked, and sometimes 
suffered heavily. It was time now for the original fleet to be 
setting their faces homewards. Banckart accordingly on 8 April 
set sail with eight ships for St. Helena, and on the 20th Uitgeest 
with eight others to cruise off Bahia. At the same time rein- 





® The regulations for the government of Pernambuco were drawn up by the Nine- 
teen at its meeting at Middelburg in 1630, and are to be found in Aitzema, Saken van 
Staet en Oorlog, i. 1055. 

*? De Laet, p. 199; Montanus, p. 417. Some Portuguese were caught by Captain 
Jol in the act of poisoning a spring on Antonio Vaz, and two soldiers, who incautiously 
drank of the water, died. 

*! Richsoffer, p. 22; De Laet, p. 194; Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 37; Brito 
Freyre, p. 192; Santa Teresa, p. 100; Raphael de Jesus, p. 60; Van der Capellen, 
Gedenkschriften, p. 563. All the Portuguese and Spanish writers grossly exaggerate 
the number of Lonck’s escort. The Memorias Diarias are not to be relied on in the 
matter of dates until the arrival of Duarte. The writer here gives the date as 11 May. 
The attack on Lonck is clearly confused with that on Ita later. 
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forcements kept arriving. On 5 April two vessels laden with 
ammunition and provisions, and carrying 84 soldiers, entered the 
Pozo, and were followed on the 20th and 21st by four others, 
likewise bringing stores, and, besides 70 soldiers, having on board 
three directors of the company, with their wives and families. Two 
of these, Servatius Carpentier and the commandeur Joannes van 
Walbeeck, took their seats as additional councillors of policy.” 
Their arrival was the signal for Lonck’s departure. On 5 May the 
admiral-in-chief resigned his functions into the hands of the 
council, and on the same day Dirck de Ruyter started for the West 
Indies with a squadron of six ships and two yachts, and Lonck 
himself set sail directly for Holland with eight ships and a yacht. 
Only Ita of the original naval commanders remained, and him the 
council determined to send with yet another squadron of ten 
vessels to the West Indies, in order that after junction with De 
Ruyter he might be at the head of a force sufficiently strong to 
intercept, if possible, the homeward-bound Spanish treasure fleet. 
On 14 May Ita, having received his instructions, set out for 
Olinda to take leave of the council, and rested for the night in the 
town. On the following day, as he was returning to the Reciff 
under the convoy of ninety soldiers under Colonel Daye, the force 
was suddenly attacked by a large body of the omnipresent 
guerillas. A heavy rain was falling, which prevented the Dutch 
from using their muskets, and left the soldiers exposed to the 
arrows and darts of the Indians, so that, despite all the efforts 
of the admiral and colonel, they broke and fled. Ita was in 
great danger, and defended himself with the utmost valour as 
he retreated slowly towards the town. Fortunately his evil 
plight was seen by Waerdenburgh, who hastened with a detachment 
of troops to the rescue. He arrived in time to save the admiral’s 
life, but thirty of the escort already lay dead upon the field.” 
These two narrow escapes of Lonck and Ita, within so short a time, 
while traversing the main road between Olinda and the Reciff, 
show conclusively how daring the ‘ ambush captains’ had become, 
and that the Netherlanders were not masters of a single foot of 
ground outside their forts. Ambuscades and guerilla warfare, 
however, are one thing, the assault of entrenched positions quite 
unother. On24 May“ Albuquerque resolved to try and storm the 
new Fort Ernst on Antonio Vaz. The attack, which was made in 
great force, was skilfully planned. The garrison were taken by 
surprise ; the outworks were rushed and the guns dismounted. But 
it was only a momentary panic. The Netherlanders, under the 
gallant leadership of Major Schups,” quickly rallied, and a fierce 


7 Richsoffer, p. 73; De Laet, p. 195. *3 Richsoffer, p. 76; De Laet, pp. 195 6. 
"| The date given in Albuquerque, Mem. Diar., 24 March, is an error. 
*® Richsoffer, p. 78, 
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struggle ensued, which, after a fight lasting for two hours, led to 
the defeat of the assailants. Neither side suffered heavily, but on 
that of the Dutch Lieutenant-Colonel van der Elst was wounded, 
and on that of the Portuguese the valiant Captain Lacerda was 
killed.” Another attack on Fort Ernst on 2 June was likewise 
driven off with considerable loss, as was a later assault on Fort 
Frederick Henry, a new fort with five bastions, which the Dutch 
had erected on the further side of Antonio Vaz, in order to make 
sure of their possession of the island. These defeats aroused 
much dissatisfaction among his followers against Matthias de 
Albuquerque, and there were general complaints that it was unwise 
and rash to hurl untrained men against entrenchments defended 
by disciplined troops. It was, perhaps, not good generalship, but 
the difficulties of Albuquerque were so great that he doubtless, 
encouraged by the success of his men in the woods, thought it well 
to divert their thoughts from their privations by a serious attempt 
to dislodge the enemy, even at the risk of failure. 

His situation was indeed at this time deplorable, though no 
worse than that of the invaders. The Dutch were shut off from 
the land, the Portuguese from the sea, and while the former, depend- 
ent upon the intermittent arrival of ships for their stores, could get 
no fresh meat or fruit, the latter, living amongst wild impassable 
woods, were in equally sore need of regular provisions, and had no 
hospitals or adequate shelter.” During this month of June we 
find Richsoffer “* complaining that the garrison of the Reciff were 
reduced to eating cats and rats, and dared not send out foraging 
parties for fear of being st «prised, and we read of the troops of 
Albuquerque at the same time receiving as their daily ration ‘a 
single spike of maize’ each.” And so, without much that was 
eventful taking place, the year wore on, each side with grim tenacity 
holding its own and awaiting the arrival of aid from the home 
authorities. GrorGE Epmunpson. 










































7® Albuquerque, Mem. Diar., fol. 35; Brito Freyre, p. 198 ; Raphael de Jesus, p. 53 ; 
De Laet, p. 196; Richsoffer, p. 78; Van der Capellen, p.600. Each side claim that 
the other lost about 200, but the Dutch put their loss at 1 killed and about 25 
wounded, the Portuguese theirs at 6 killed and 10 wounded. It was impossible for 
either side to say how many their opponents lost, as the Indians dragged away the 
dead with ropes fastened round their necks; it is difficult to believe, however, that 
the numbers of casualties did not exceed those admitted above. 

7 Albuquerque, Mem. Diar. fol. 38. *8 Richsoffer, p. 80. 

** Brito Freyre, p. 187: ‘Hiia sola espigna de milha grossa.’ The following 
quotation is made from a despatch of Matthias de Albuquerque ; ‘ Dice mas Mathias de 
Albuquerque que nuestras fuerzas en el cuartel y puestos que ocupa en Pernambuco 
se van diminuyendo porque los mayores soldados son muertos y otros estan estropea- 
dos, los de menos cuenta no acuden a servir de buen animo, y la mayor parte estan 
enfermos, y cada dia enferman mas, con la entrada del ynvierno y asistencia de los 
ceuartles en los quales no hay los medicamientos necessarios para curarse por manera 
que se mueren destas faltas y de la que tienen de vestidos y calcado para repararse 
el tiempo,’ &c. Consulta de Ja Junta de Portugal (24 Sept. 1631), Arch. Simaneas. 








































The Transplantation to Connaught 


T is not my purpose to deal here with the great transplanta- 
tion in its social or political aspects; still less to inquire 
how far those under whose authority it was carried out were 
justified on the principles of morality or expediency. My object 
is to show by an examination of existing evidence what were the 
intentions of the English government from time to time, and 
how far the intentions originally entertained were carried out in 
practice. There appears to me to be still something to be done 
in this direction, even after the appearance of Prendergast’s 
‘Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’ as that writer, who was the 
first to make use of the store of materials in the Irish Record 
Office, was not unnaturally somewhat too prone to dwell on the 
misfortunes of his countrymen to care to investigate very closely 
the varying intentions and efforts of their conquerors. The 
main question at issue is whether the transplantation was 
national or partial. It was this question which divided Gookin 
and Lawrence in 1655, and which has divided writers nearer to 
our own time. Of course it is only in a modified sense that even 
Prendergast writes—as he frequently does—of the Irish nation 
being transplanted, as his own pages furnish the best evidence 
that considerable numbers remained east of the Shannon. Yet 
it is of some interest to know, if it can be known even approxi- 
mately, what number of Irishmen, other than landed proprietors 
with their families, were forcibly sent into Connaught and Clare. 
In 1652, the greater part of Ireland having been subdued, the 
country was governed by four parliamentary commissioners, Lud- 
low, Jones, Corbett, and Weaver, none of whom were men of first- 
rate or perhaps even of second-rate ability. Their principal task at 
the moment was to free themselves of the soldiers by whom they 
had been opposed, and in the end, according to Petty’s calculation, 
40,000 persons, of whom no less than 34,000 were armed men, were 
at their own request transported beyond sea, where the greater 
number of the men took service in continental armies. In this way 
the peace of despair was secured for at least a generation. Early 
in the year these commissioners proposed to divide certain lands— 
forfeited for what was known among Englishmen as rebellion— 
among the Adventurers who, in the early part of the civil war, had 
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subscribed money for the reconquest of Ireland upon the security of 
such lands, and to give other lands in lieu of arrears to the soldiers 
then in garrison.' From the brevity of their reference to this 
latter portion of their task it is evident that the commissioners 
had as yet no idea of its magnitude. On 6 April parliament received 
from a committee representing the Adventurers a petition asking 
among other things that their allotments might be contiguous 
to one another, and implying, though not directly stating, that 
the agricultural labourers needed for their cultivation were to be 
brought from England,? a plan, which, if carried out, would 
necessitate the removal of at least the greater part of the native 
population from the soil occupied by the Adventurers. On 20 
April parliament referred the consideration of this petition to the 
council of state, directing it to ‘prepare something for the judg- 
ment of the parliament for the settling of the affairs of Ireland,’ to 
‘give way for the transporting out of Ireland into foreign parts 
such of the Irish as they shall think fit for the advantage of the 
commonwealth,’ and to take care ‘that, in the qualifications, they 
do make provision touching the transporting of persons from one 
part of the nation to another, as shall be most for the benefit and 
advantage of this commonwealth, and report their opinion to the 
house.’* The idea of qualifications, that is to say, of classifying 
Irish delinquents under several heads, so that different penalties 
might be meted out to them, according to the degrees of their 
misconduct, was thoroughly familiar to Englishmen, as it had been 
adopted in various proposals made to Charles I in the course of 
the civil war in England.‘ It had probably been suggested by the 






1 The commissioners to the council of state 8 Jan. 1652, Calendar of the Duke of 
Portland’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), i. 622. The scheme of planting Ireland ulti- 
mately adopted had however been sketched out long before. In ‘ Reasons delivered by 
the Adventurers,’ in The State of the Irish Affairs, published on 2 Jan. 1646 there is 
a recommendation, p. 20 (B. M. Pressmark E, 314, 7), ‘ that the Adventurer that brings 
in ready money have the priority to be satisfied; next, that the soldier may be 
allowed all or part of his pay and entertainment out of these rebel lands, at least ; and 
next, those protestants of other nations that will adventure and sit down with us on 
these conditions, and those poor protestants of Ireland, who have been despoiled of 
their estates there by the rebels, and many thousands lost their lives, their heirs and 
assigns have not only restitution of what have been thus forcibly taken from them, 
but satisfaction for such damages also as they have sustained, out of the estates of 
those rebels by whom they have thus suffered.’ 

? * Petition of the Adventurers,’ 6 April. Carte MS. Ixvii. fol. 230. Prendergast 
(p. 85) quotes this volume as vol. x. His references are frequently as erratic as this, 
and constitute a great difficulty in the work of testing his conclusions. 

* C. J. vii. 123. 

* In the propositions of Uxbridge there was a list of qualifications, some of persons 
and classes excepted from pardon, some to have their estates entirely confiscated, 
others to forfeit a third, others again to forfeit a tenth. By the propositions of New- 
castle some were excepted from pardon, others to forfeit. either the whole, or two- 
thirds, or a half, or a third of their estates according to their qualifications. The 
Heads of the Proposals excepted from pardon no more than five, and fixed the rates of 
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Irish military authorities, as, so far as I am aware, the word was 
first used in the articles granted to O’Dwyer on 23 March 1652.’ 

On 80 April Weaver, one of the commissioners who had recently 
come over from Dublin to represent the views of that body, informed 
the parliament that he was instructed to ‘ hasten the parliament's 
resolutions concerning the qualifications,’ as also to ask that the 
Adventurers might be engaged to plant such proportions with 
English within a fixed number of years.6 From time to time we 
hear of progress made in the preparation of the qualifications,’ 
and they were finally embodied in the act passed on 12 August 
1652, and usually known as the Act of Settlement.*® 

The first five qualifications set forth in this act comprise the 
persons excepted from pardon for life and estate, in other words 
to be put to death with confiscation of their property. Briefly 
they were as follows: (1) those who before 10 November 1642 
‘contrived, advised, counselled, promoted, or acted the rebellion, 
murders, or massacres done or committed in Ireland,’ or, up to 
the same date, ‘by bearing arms, or contributing men, arms, 
horse, plate, money, victual, or other furniture or habiliments of 
war other than such which they shall make to appear to have 
been taken from them by mere force and violence, aided, assisted, 
promoted, acted, prosecuted or abetted, the said rebellion, murders, 
or massacres;’ (2) Jesuits and priests or persons in Roman orders 
who have ‘contrived, advised, counselled, promoted, continued, 
countenanced, aided, assisted, or abetted . . . the rebellion or war in 
Ireland, or any of the murders or massacres, robberies, or violence 
committed against the English or others ; ’ (3) one hundred and five 
persons mentioned by name ; (4) principals and accessories of the 
killing, since 1 October 1641, of any person not at the time an 
officer or soldier in the English service; or of the killing of such 
officers or soldiers if they were not themselves ‘ publicly entertained 
and maintained in arms as officer or private soldier under the 
command and pay of the Irish against the English ;’ and (5) allin 
arms who did not lay them dowa within twenty-eight days after 
the publication of the act. If there had been nothing to qualify 
these sweeping condemnations, Gookin’s words in ‘ The Great Case 
of Transplantation,’ a pamphlet published in 1655, of which I shall 
have more to say presently, are not altogether without foundation. 


compositions from a third to a tenth part of their estates, again according to their 
qualifications. 

5 Gilbert’s Contemporary Hist. of Affairs in Ireland, iii. 294. 

® Weaver’s considerations, Calendar of the Duke of Portland’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Com.), i. 644. It is said in an order of council of 18 May that a list of the names of 
the Irish to be excepted from pardon had been received ‘from the commissioners of 
parliament in Ireland some time past’ (R. O. Interr. I, 67, p. 69). 

7 OC: J. vii. 1383 ; Report from Committee, 1 May, Carte MS. Ixvii. fol. 265. 

8 Scobell, ii, 197. 
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The two passages in which Gookin refers to the subject are these : 

For the poor commons, the sun never shined—or rather not shined— 
upon a nation so completely miserable. There are not 100 of them in 
10,000 who are not by the ist and 4th articles of the act of settlement 
under the penalty of losing life and estate.® 

The real causes of those later Tories are such as these :—the narrowness 
and straitness of the parliament’s concessions of mercy to that nation 
in the 1st and 4th article of the act of settlement which doth not declare 
one in 500 pardonable either for life or estate.'® 


The difference between the views of Gookin and those of Pren- 
dergast are that while the latter holds that the great majority of 
Irishmen were liable to be transplanted, the former holds that they 
were liable to be hanged. With respect to Gookin’s charge, it is 
obvious that his figures are not to be taken literally, as the first 
extract gives the proportion of those who would escape to the whole 
Irish population as one per cent., and the second as one-fifth per 
cent. The percentage, however, must have been far higher. The 
first article, striking at those who abetted the rebellion—not merely 
the murders—in its first year would probably affect a very large 
part of the Irish living in 1641; but it would not affect those who 
were mere boys at the time—that is to say, it would leave un- 
touched all Irishmen under the age of twenty-five or twenty-six in 
1652. The fourth article was directed against the Tories—the 
irregular bands who robbed and murdered without being enlisted 
in any regularly organised force. It is hardly possible that those 
excepted from pardon of life and estate can have been less than 
half the Irish male population, and may very well have been three 
quarters. 

What this view of the case intimates in plain figures it is, 
of course, impossible to say with accuracy. Petty, however, in 
his ‘ Political Anatomy of Ireland,’ puts the population in 1652 
at 850,000, from which some 160,000 may perhaps be deducted 
as protestants of British descent. There remain, therefore, 690,000 
Roman catholic Irish, of whom about 180,000 must have been males 
old enough to be responsible for their conduct in 1641. Of these 
84,000 escaped by emigration the penalties imposed on them, leay- 
ing some 146,000. If, instead of adopting Gookin’s exaggerations, 
we allow that two out of every three of such Irishmen had taken 
some part in the first resistance, we have about 98,000 liable 
to suffer death under the first qualification, to whom must be 
added an incaleulable number of Tories who had shed blood, 
bringing the total at least up to 100,000. Even if, to avoid all 
possible exaggeration, we reduce the figure of those excepted from 
pardon under these two qualifications to 80,000, the numbers 


® The Great Case of Transplantation, p. 13 ; B. M. Pressmark, E, 234, 6. 
© Ibid. pp. 23, 24. 
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handed over to death are hardly, if at all, to be paralleled in the 
annals of civilised nations. 

The remaining qualifications deal only with the exceptions to 
this sweeping condemnation. The sixth refers to persons not 
included in the former qualifications, who had held certain high 
civil or military posts under the Irish government. These were to 
be banished, their wives and children being allowed to enjoy an 
equivalent to one-third of their estates, ‘ assigned in such places in 
Ireland as the parliament, in order to the more effectual settlement 
of the peace of this nation, shall think fit to appoint for that 
purpose. The seventh and eighth qualifications are of more 
general importance, as it was on them that the system of transplan- 
tation was afterwards founded. By the seventh, persons not com- 
prehended in the former qualifications, that is to say, having stood 
aloof from the rebellion in its first year, and not having subse- 
quently murdered any one as most of the Tories would be held to 
have done, were, if they had laid down arms, or would do so within 
twenty-eight days of the publication of the act in Ireland, and if the 
commissioners held them capable of mercy, to receive pardon for 
life, and to receive the value of one-third of their estates wherever 
parliament might choose to assign it; though, unlike those 
under the sixth qualification, they would be permitted to remain 
in Ireland. The same offer, except that the value of their new 
estates was to be two-thirds of those they had forfeited instead of 
one-third, was made to ‘all and every person of the Popish religion ’ 
residing in Ireland between 1 Oct. 1641 and 1 March 1650, not 
being comprehended in former qualifications, and therefore never 
having taken arms against parliament like those under the seventh 
qualification. Their only mode of escape would be to have shown 
‘constant good affection’ to the parliament. Other persons—that 
is to say, protestants—coming under this eighth qualification 
would be subject to the loss of a fifth part of their estates, unless 
they could show that they had manifested their good affections, 
‘having opportunity to do the same,’ constant good affection 
not being required from them. These latter, however, were not 
required to exchange the four-fifths of their estates left to them 
for lands at a distance from their homes. 

Before pursuing the subject further one or two observations 
must be made. (1) Though protestants receive a special treatment 
under the eighth qualification, they have none under the seventh. 
If they have taken arms—as was the case with the Ulster Scots— 
against parliament, they are as liable as Roman catholics to lose 
two-thirds of their estates and to have the locality of the other 
third determined by parliament. (2) The incidence of the seventh 
and eighth qualifications appears at first sight by no means unam- 
biguous. The clause begins with words implying that all persons 
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bearing arms under certain conditions, or papists, are to be included ; 
and it is only by taking into account the penalty inflicted—namely, 
the forfeiture of estates—that we have reason to believe that pro- 
prietérs or persons having interest in land in some other way, such as 
leaseholders or mortgagees, alone were aimed at. It may therefore 
be taken that these two qualifications dealt with landowners only, 
and had nothing to do with the fortunes of the ‘Irish nation.’ 
(8) In the whole of the Act there is absolutely no word of trans- 
plantation in the sense afterwards given to the term—that is to say, 
forcible removal of persons from one part of Ireland to another. It 
might indeed be supposed that if a landowner in Down or Meath 
was forced to exchange his land for land in Cork or Galway, he would 
choose to reside, at least for the greater part of the year, in Cork or 
Galway, asthe case might be. He was, however, so far as the act of 
settlement was concerned, under no compulsion to do so. He 
might, even if he fixed his residence on his new estate, visit Dublin 
or any other place in Ireland whenever it took his fancy. He might 
even reside altogether in Dublin or Belfast, leaving his land to be 
managed by a son or a bailiff. 

If these considerations be accepted, we shall be the better able 
to understand the real bearing of those offers’ to husbandmen and 
artificers, of which so muck has been said as revealing a beneficent 
intention to favour the poor at the expense of the rich. First let 
us take the preamble to the Act: 


Whereas the parliament of England, after the expense of much blood 
and treasure for suppression of the horrid rebellion in Ireland, have by 
the good hand of God upon their undertaking brought that affair to such 
an issue as that a total reducement and settlement of that nation may, 
with God’s blessing, be speedily effected; to the end therefore that the 
people of that nation may know that it is not the intention of the parlia- 
ment to extirpate that whole nation, but that mercy and pardon both as to 
life and estate may be extended to all husbandmen, ploughmen, labourers, 
artificers, as is hereafter declared, they submitting themselves to the 
parliament of England... Be it enacted and declared by this present 
parliament and by the authority of the same that all and every person 
and persons of the Irish nation comprehended in any of the following 
qualifications shall be liable unto the penalties and forfeitures therein 
mentioned and contained, or be made capable of the mercy and pardon 
extended respectively according as is hereafter expressed and declared. 


What is ‘hereafter expressed and declared’ respecting the 
husbandmen, &c., runs as follows: 


That all and every person or persons—having no real estate in 
Ireland, nor personal estate to the value of 10/.—that shall lay down 
arms, and submit to the power and authority of the parliament by the 
time limited in the former qualifications, and shall take and subscribe the 
engagement to be true and faithful to the commonwealth of England as 
the same is now established, within such time and in such manner as the 

VOL. XIV.—NO. LVI. ZZ 
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commissioners for the parliament and commander-in-chief shall appoint 
and direct, such persons not being excepted from pardon nor adjudged for 
banishment by any of the former qualifications, shall be pardoned for life 
and estate for any act or thing done in prosecution of the war, &c. 


The operation of this clause is far more limited than appears 
upon a hasty perusal. In the first place no one adjudged to death 
or banishment under the first five qualifications could profit by it at 
all. In the second place, no one could plead it to excuse himself 
from personal transplantation, because, as has been seen, there is 
nothing about personal transplantation in any part of the act. 
Moreover, as the pardon is granted for things ‘ done in prosecution 
of the war,’ it can only affect poor men who, if they had been land- 
owners, would have come under the seventh qualification by bearing 
arms. All the advantage accruing to him is that he is allowed to 
keep his money or goods up to the value of 10J., and that he is not 
liable to be hanged, which latter exemption would have been 
equally enjoyed by him if, under the same circumstances, he 
had been the possessor of a large estate in land. It may be 
that those who drafted the act intended that a man having 
more than 10l. without holding real property should be liable to 
have it taken from him and exchanged for a fraction of its value in 
land ; but, if this had been the case, we should probably have heard 
more of so precious a scheme. It is far more probable that parlia- 
ment wished to announce its generous intention without knowing 
much of the circumstances of Irish life. It seems but a small 
matter to have formed the basis of so large a cloud of rhetorical 
smoke. 

On 11 Oct. the commissioners ordered that the act should be 
proclaimed in every one of the fifteen precincts into which Ireland 
was then divided, thus laying a foundation for the confiscation 
which would enable the new settlers to enter into possession of the 
forfeited estates. Yet it was not likely that so large a transfer of 
property could be accomplished without coming upon difficulties 
unforeseen by the framers of the act. Practical experience would 
be certain to discover that the act would not work at all, unless the 
former proprietors were personally removed from the neighbour- 
hood of their old estates. The first hint of such a necessity was 
given on 9 April 1653 by certain commissioners appointed to 
arrange for the settlement of Ulster. Referring to the leaders of the 
Ulster Scots,"! they asked for ‘ the transplanting of such popular men 
in those parts of whose dutiful and peaceful demeanours’ they had 

The letter itself, written by these persons to the commissioners at Dublin, has 


not reached us, and the reply in which their proposals are summed up does not men. 
tion this point (The commissioners to the commissioners for settling Ulster, 13 April, 


Trish R. O. 5 50, p. 478), but the later correspondence points to the Ulster Scots 


as referred to. 
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‘no assurance into some other parts in Ireland,’ suggesting portions 
of the counties of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Waterford as fit for 
their reception. The proposal was approved of by the commis- 
sioners at Dublin,’? among whom Fleetwood was now to be 
reckoned, and on 13 July an order was issued by them for ‘the 
transplantation of some of the Scots out of Ulster’ to the counties 
of Kilkenny and Tipperary."* Evidently the idea of a transplan- 
tation to Connaught had not, at that late date, been mooted in 
Ireland. Before anything had been done to carry out this plan 
steps had been taken by the English council of state which laid 
down the conditions under which the Irish commissioners were 
expected to act. 

The documents forwarded from Westminster were four, the first 
three of which relate to the survey and division of the forfeited 
lands, and therefore do not concern us here. The fourth, dated 
2 July 1653, directs the commissioners 


for the better security of all those parts of Ireland which are now intended 
to be planted with English and protestants ; and to the end that all persons 
in Ireland who have a right to articles or to any favour and mercy held 
forth by any the qualifications in the act of parliament entitled ‘ An act 
for settling of Ireland’ may enjoy the benefit intended unto them and every 
of them respectively by the said act ;'* it is thought fit and resolved that 
all and every the persons aforesaid shall, before the first day of May, 
which shall be in the year 1654, remove and transplant themselves into 
the province of Connaught and the county of Clare, or one of them, there 
to inhabit and abide ; and shall have set forth unto them and every of them 
respectively such proportions of land, and for such estates or terms, and 
under such conditions, reservations and covenants, as shall be answerable 
in value unto so much of his and their estates as by such articles or 
qualification respectively he or they were to enjoy, in such place and 
manner as you, or such as shall be authorised by you, shall appoint and 
direct. 


Transplanted persons were not to return without a pass on pain of 
death. Persons transplanted are not to live in towns or garrisons, 
nor shall any ‘ Popish priest’ be tolerated.’ 

I would here pause for a moment to ask what light is thrown 
by these documents on the authorship of the scheme proposed. 
Can, to put it briefly, the ‘settlement’ of Ireland be fitly styled 
‘Cromwellian’? As far as the act of 1652 is concerned, there is 
no evidence whatever to connect it with Cromwell.'* We may think 


2 Trish R. O. 5 50, p. 478. 


18 Order by the commissioners, 13 July, ibid. Fr 44, p. 284. I think it may be 


taken for granted that the despatches frcm England to be mentioned next had not yet 
reached Dublin. 
4 Wrongly punctuated in Scobell. 3 Scobell, ii. 257. 
‘6 At one time I thought that such evidence might be adduced. On 24 Aug. 1652 
instructions were issued to a new body of commissioners appointed to govern Ireland, 
zz2 
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it likely that he would be consulted, and on the other hand we 
know that in the latter half of 1652 he was by no means master of 
the council of state. The question of probability is however the 
less important, as there is the strongest reason—short of actual 
testimony—for believing that he was at the back of the instructions 
of 2 July 1653. From 20 April, when the Long Parliament was 
turned out of doors, till 4 July, when the nominated parliament 
met, Cromwell held a virtual dictatorship ; and though it is unlikely 
that he would have promulgated these orders if they had met with 
strong opposition in his council, it is still more unlikely that they 
would have been promulgated at all without his warm advocacy. 
Nor is this all that can be said in support of such a conclusion. 
During his short dictatorship Cromwell had shown himself 
unwilling in all other matters to anticipate the decision at which 
the strange body to which he was about to confide the destinies of 
England might arrive. No other step was taken which could 
possibly be postponed. In legislating—one can hardly use any 
other word for these proceedings—for Ireland, there was an almost 
unseemly haste to lay. down the rules under which that country 
was to be dealt with. The instructions for transplantation were 
issued on 2 July. Only two days later—on 4 July—Cromwell 
abdicated his temporary dictatorship in favour of the nominated 
parliament. The settlement of Ireland about to be carried out was 
therefore accepted by Cromwell himself, and by him developed from 
the scheme originating with parliament in 1652. The idea of 
personal transplantation and the assignation of Connaught and 
Clare to the transplanters distinctly received his sanction. 
Cromwell, however, was probably too little of a lawyer to be 
aware that the whole scheme adopted by the Long Parliament was 
radically changed by the failure of the Irish government to carry out 
the very drastic measures of the act of settlement. Whether under 
advice from England or not, the commissioners in Dublin had found 
it impossible to enforce the wholesale condemnations to death ordered 
under the first five qualifications of the act. To do them justice, 
there is no sign of their ever thinking for an instant of sending 
anything like half of the Irish male population to the gallows. 
They merely erected a high court of justice, empowering it to con- 
demn to death persons directly concerned in murder. A few 
hundreds were hanged in accordance with the sentences pronounced 
by this court, instead of a hundred or eighty thousand. What then 
in which the names-of Cromwell and Fleetwood, the latter having recently been named 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, were added (C. J. vii. 167). It is so unusual to 
appoint a non-resident a member of a body that could only act in Ireland, that the 
inclusion of Cromwell’s name seemed evidence of overwhelming political influence. 
There exists, however, a petition from the officers in Ireland (Carte MSS. lxvii. fol. 


289) asking parliament to appoint some one of eminent importance to reside in 
England, there to represent the condition of the officers to parliament. 
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was to be the fate of the thousands who had been pronounced 
worthy of death by the law? Were they to be let off scot free, or 
were they to be transplanted according to the newrule? At all 
events, when the instructions issuing from Cromwell’s council were 
legalised: by the Act for the satisfaction of Adventurers, &c., 
passed on 26 September, nothing was done to clear up the 
difficulty. A proviso which I am inclined to attribute to Gookin, 
one of the six members for Ireland, who to the end opposed the 
system of wholesale transplantation, attempted to solve the 
difficulty by conferring on the commissioners power to grant 
licence to any of the Irish to remain in the three provinces outside 
Connaught and Clare, but this proviso was rejected by the 
house, while a clause was adopted directing that 


the said forfeited lands within the said province and county except as 
aforesaid '7 , . . shall be and hereby are reserved and appointed for the 
habitation of all the Irish nation comprehended in the qualifications 
mentioned in the act entitled ‘ An act for settling Ireland ;’ and for other 
the ends and uses specified and appointed in the foresaid further instruc- 
tions from the council of state to the said commissioners,'* who are to 
dispose of the same accordingly.’ !® 


Gookin tells us that this act was accepted in a hurry, very 


little attention being paid to it in the house. We can well believe 
it. Taken literally, the clause just cited means that all persons 
falling under the first six qualifications, as well as under the 
seventh and eighth, shall be transplanted, if uncondemned. What, 
we may ask, is the lot reserved for the artificers and husband- 
men? As we have seen, the pardon granted them in 1652 did not 
extend to transplantation, because transplantation had not then 
been a sentence imposed by the legislature. Did it, or did it not, 
extend to transplantation now? It depended whether trans- 
plantation was to be considered as a penalty, or as a sacrifice to 
expediency, a point on which experts would be found to differ. 
If these were included, it was virtually the transplantation of the 
whole Irish nation, above the age of 25, that was decreed. In any 
case the law on the subject of transplantation was a mere confused 
labyrinth, in which the conscientious jurist might easily lose his way, 
but through which a strong government might take what course it 
liked, while pleading all the while that the law was on its side. 

At Dublin at least the instructions issued on 2 July had not 
at first been regarded as sweeping the whole or anything like the 
whole of the Irish population into the net of transplantation. On 
1 August the commissioners directed a standing committee— 
which, counting as its members such men as Lord Broghil, Sir 


Te. except lands about Sligo and on the coast. 
's Te. the instructions of 2 July.  Scobell, ii, 249. 
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Hardress Walter, colonels Sankey and Lawrence, was hardly likely 
to be prejudiced in favour of the Irish—to consider the following 
points : 

1. Propagation of the gospel, what fit to be done ? 

2. What to be done in regard to the settlement of Ireland. And, if it 
is necessary to transplant Irish, to consider : 

i. What is necessary to be done in those counties to which they 
are to be transplanted ? 

ii. Whether it be advisable that all Irish papists be removed except 
those that dwell in those counties and places into which the 
said removal is to be made, or only out of some counties, as 
Kerry, Wexford, Waterford, &c., and only the landed and 
popular men from other places ? 

iii. The time to be given them. 

iv. When the transplanting ought to be begun ? 

[v.] That they consider how encouragement may be given to 
English who have always been faithful. 

[vi.] What inducement be offered the Irish to abandon their 
religion ? 

[vii.] How priests, &c., may be removed ? 

[viii.| What relief for widows and orphans, and sufferers of 
oppression ? 2° 


These terms of reference are only valuable as showing the 


state of mind in which the commissioners received the instruc- 
tions of 2 July. The committee, so far as we know, made no 
report, but all hesitation must have been brought to an end when 
they received the act of 26 September, accompanied as it probably 
was by directions not now forthcoming from the council of state 
of which Cromwell was a member, though without that pre- 
dominance which was his before parliament met. The result 


was the following declaration issued by the commissioners on 
14 October : ?! 


IRELAND. 


By the commissioners of parliament of the commonwealth of England 
for the affaires of Ireland. 


(1) Whereas by instructions of the council of state of the second day 
of July last, it is declared: That all persons who have right to articles or 
to any favour and mercy held forth by any of the qualifications in the 
act of parliament (entituled, An act for the settling of Ireland), shall, 
before the first day of May next, remove and transplant themselves into 
the province of Connaught and county of Clare, there to inhabit and 
abide ; and whereas, by an act of parliament (entituled, An act for the 

*° Appointment of a standing committee, 1 Aug. 1653. References to the commit- 
tee, Irish R. O. a 44, pp. 364, 365. 


*! For a copy of this unique example of the printed declaration now preserved in 
Kilkenny Castle I have to thank Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, who received permission to 
send it to me from the marquis of Ormonde, in whose possession it is. 
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speedy and effectual satisfaction of the Adventurers for lands in Ireland, 
&c.), the said instructions are confirmed, and the forfeited lands in the 
said province of Connaught and county of Clare (except certain lands 
about Sligo, set apart for the forces lately disbanded) are thereby reserved 
and appointed for the habitation of the Irish nation, to be disposed of for 
the uses and ends specified in the foresaid instructions: and in and by 
the said recited act, power is given to the said commissioners of parlia- 
ment, to order and direct the transplanting of the Irish into Connaught 
and Clare as aforesaid, before their respective claims be determined, and 
their qualifications distinguished; and in the mean time to assign them 
lands there, competent to such stock as each of the said persons shall 
have to occupy the said lands withal ; and afterwards to determine their 
respective claims, and to put them into possession of lands accordingly. 

(2) It is hereby ordered and declared, that all and every person and 
persons, who have contrived, advised, promoted, acted or voluntarily 
aided, assisted and abbetied the rebellion, murders or massacres com- 
mitted in Ireland at any time before the first day of November 1642, and 
all and every person and persons, who have at any time been in actual 
arms in the said rebellion (except such persons as are hereafter excepted), 
and all and every person and persons, who have or claim to have any 
interest or estate in any lands in Ireland, and (by the said act for 
settling of Ireland) are to have any proportions of lands set out unto 
them, for or in respect of such interests or estates, or any part thereof 
(except such persons as are hereafter excepted), shall and are hereby 
appointed and required to remove themselves into the said province of Con- 
naught and county of Clare, at or before the first day of May next ensuing 
according to the tenor of the said instructions; provided that this decla- 
ration shall not extend to the removal of any person who did not adhere 
unto or join with the rebels, before the fifteenth day of September 1648, 
and who did at that time, and ever since profess the protestant religion ; 
nor of any woman who before the second day of December 1650, was 
married to any English protestant; provided, that such woman do 
renounce popery and profess the protestant religion. 

(3) And it is hereby further declared, that such of the said persons as 
are hereby appointed and required to remove themselves as aforesaid, and 
shall not remove accordingly, or shall be found within the provinces of 
Leinster, Munster and Ulster, or any of them after the said first day of 
May, without special licence, or pass granted in that behalf from the said 
commissioners of parliament, or others by them authorised to grant such 
licences, are to be reputed as spies and enemies, and are for the same 
offence to be tried by martial law and suffer death. 

(4) And to the end that all persons, who are to remove and transplant 
themselves as aforesaid, may have competent quantities of lands assigned 
them, proportionable to their respective stocks, according to the tenor of 
the said act, and may know to what persons they are to apply themselves 
in order to their removal, and having of lands set out unto them, whereby 
they may make timely provision for their respective families in the places 
to which they remove; It is hereby ordered and declared, that all and 
every person and persons, who claim any estate or interest in land in 
Ireland and are to remove and transplant themselves as aforesaid, shall 
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and are hereby required to give in, and deliver in writing unto the com- 
missioners of revenue within the precincts respectively in Ireland wherein 
the said persons respectively inhabit or reside before the twentieth day of 
December next ensuing a particular of their names and of the names of 
the persons in their respective families, their tenants and other persons 
that shall willingly remove with them, and of all other persons for whom 
by law they are bound to provide with the respective places of their abode 
from whence they do remove, the age, stature, colour of hair, and other 
marks of distinction of every of the said respective persons, with the 
number of cattle, quantity and quality of tillage, and other substance 
which every respective person or family have, for which they pay contri- 
bution in the places from whence they remove; to the end that certifi- 
cates may be forthwith given them, and lands set out unto them in such 
manner as herein is set forth and appointed. 

(5) And the commissioners of the revenue within every respective 
precinct in Ireland (except in Connaught and Clare) or any three or more 
of them, are hereby authorised and required—upon receipt of the said 
names, and other the particulars aforesaid in writing as aforesaid, 
and due examination had of the truth of the contents of the same 
and that contribution is answered and paid for such stock and tillage as 
shall be contained in such particulars—forthwith to issue out and deliver 
unto the said persons respectively certificates in writing under their hands 
and seals, containing the particulars aforesaid, according to what, upon 
examination as aforesaid, they shall find to be true. 

(6) The form and tenor of which certificates are to be as followeth, 
viz. :— 

IRELAND. 


By the commissioners of revenue within the precinct of 


We, the said commissioners, do hereby certify that of 
in the county of hath upon the 
day of 1653, in pursuance of a declaration of the commissioners 


of the parliament of the commonwealth of England for the affairs of 
Ireland, bearing date the fourteenth day of October 1653 delivered unto 
us in writing a particular containing therein the names of himself, and 
such other persons as are to remove with him, with the quantity and 
quality of their respective stocks and tillage, the contents whereof are as 
followeth, viz. :— 

The substance whereof we conceive to be true, in witness whereof we 
have hereunto set our hands and seals the day of 
1653. 

(7) Which said certificates are to be filled up by one or more 
persons, to be constantly appointed by the said commissioners of revenue 
in each precinct for that service, in the presence of one or more of the 
said commissioners, and not. by various hands; and the number and 
quantity of stock and tillage are to be set down in words, not in figures, 
in the said certificates. And the said commissioners of revenue are to 
keep original particulars and a book of entry of the said certificates, and 
to return the said book of entry unto the said commissioners of parlia- 
ment before the fifth day of January next. 
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(8) And it is hereby further ordered and declared, that all and every 
the said person and persons, who claim any estate or interest in lands in 
Ireland, and are to remove and transplant themselves, as aforesaid, shall 
and are hereby required to repair to the commissioners of revenue within 
the precinct of Galway, before the thirtieth day of January next ensuing, 
and present their respective certificates above-mentioned to the said 
commissioners of the precinct of Galway, to be by them entered in one or 
more books to be kept for that use, and endorsed upon each certificate 
when the same was presented and entered as aforesaid; and the said 
persons who are to remove as aforesaid shall and may repair unto and 
take possession of such lands as shall be assigned them respectively to 
plant and inhabit upon, as they shall receive directions from the said 
commissioners of revenue in the precinct of Galway. 

(9) And it is hereby further declared that such of the said persons 
who are to remove as aforesaid as shall not take out their respective 
certificates, and present their said certificates to the said commissioners of 
revenue for the precinct of Galway, according to the respective times, 
and in such manner as is hereinbefore limited and appointed, the said 
persons so neglecting or refusing to take out or present, or cause to be 
taken out or presented their said certificates as aforesaid shall lose the 
benefit and favour intended them, of having lands assigned them in 
satisfaction of any interest or estate they have or pretend to have to 
any lands in Ireland; and the said commissioners of revenue in the 
precinct of Galway, or any three or more of them, are hereby authorised 
and required (upon the producing of such certificates unto them, as is 
before expressed to be by them entered as aforesaid) to assign and set 
out by writing under their hands and seals, unto all and every the said 
respective person and persons (who by the tenor of their respective cer- 
tificates appear to be landholders in the places from whence they remove) 
lands within the province of Connaught and county of Clare, of the 
lands forfeited to the commonwealth there, proportionable in value to the 
lands they hold or occupy, and for which they pay contribution in the 
places from whence they remove, and competent to manage and improve 
their respective stocks ; which lands so to be assigned unto as many of 
the said persons as claim to have any interests or estates in lands in 
Ireland, is to be held and enjoyed by them respectively from the time 
they enter and take possession of the same unto the first day of May 
1654 and so long after the said first day of May as they shall answer, 
and pay contribution in the places from whence they remove, without 
paying any rent or contribution for the same. 

(10) And it is hereby further ordered and declared that such of the 
said persons as are to be transplanted as abovesaid, and claim no estate 
or interest in lands in Ireland, shall hold and enjoy such lands as shall 
be assigned them as aforesaid, upon the terms and incouragements 
herein held forth in reference to assessments and other public taxes, 
subject nevertheless to such reasonable and moderate rents, for and in 
respect of such lands payable for the same to the commonwealth, as the 
said commissioners of revenue, or any three or more of them, shall think 
just and equitable. 


(11) And it is hereby further declared that such of the said persons 
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as shall remove themselves as aforesaid, shall for their encouragement to 
live there peaceably, and conformable to the laws and customs of the 
commonwealth and people of England, have and enjoy the benefit and 
advantage held forth in and by the said recited act for satisfaction of the 
Adventurers, for the mitigation and ascertaining of assessments, and 
other public taxes, from and after the four and twentieth day of June 
next ensuing, equal with the English and protestants in Ireland; and 
shall be pardoned all offences by them respectively committed (except 
murders committed by or upon any person not being in arms at the 
time of committing the same) and shall be no more molested for the 
same. 

(12) And for the better accommodation of such as shall remove and 
transplant themselves as aforesaid, it is hereby further ordered and 
declared that the said commissioners of revenue within the precinct of 
Galway, or any three or more of them, shall and are hereby impowered 
and authorised to assign and appoint unto the said persons who are to 
remove as aforesaid, all or any part of the lands forfeited or belonging to 
the commonwealth, within the province of Connaught and county of 
Clare to be by them respectively held and enjoyed as aforesaid (except 
such lands as are now actually tilled or stocked by the inhabitants, and 
except such lands as are situate and lying within the county of the city 
of Galway, and within four statute miles distant of the said city (the 
same being intended for English and protestants to plant) and also except 
such of the forfeited lands within the province of Connaught, beginning 
at the end of one statute mile round the town of Sligo, and so winging 
upon the sea coast, not above four miles distant from the sea, as shall 
satisfy the forces now disbanded, who are to be satisfied within the said 
province) which said forfeited lands so set out, assigned and appointed as 
aforesaid, unto such of the said persons as are to remove, and to have 
lands given them according to the respective qualifications in the Act for 
settling of Ireland, under which they fall, in lieu or recompence for 
their interests, or estates in other lands in Ireland, shall be held and 
enjoyed by the said persons respectively, according to such estates, and 
for such terms, and under such conditions as they have or ought to have 
in any lands in Ireland, according to the tenor and true meaning of the 
said act of settlement, in case upon trial and adjudication of their respec - 
tive claims and qualifications so much shall appear to be due unto them ; 
and in case upon trial and final adjudication of their respective claims 
and qualifications, more lands shall appear to be due unto them than 
what shall be assigned and set out unto them as aforesaid, the said defects 
shall be supplied out of other lands belonging to, and in ‘the dispose of 
the commonwealth, within the said province of Connaught or county of 
Clare in such places as may be most convenient for every respective 
person, without prejudice or injury to any other. 

(18) Provided always, and it is hereby intended, that every respective 
proprietor or owner of lands within the province of Connaught and 
county of Clare shall have due recompence and satisfaction in other 
lands belonging to the commonwealth, within the said province of 
Connaught or county of Clare, for the value of what lands shall appear 

(upon final adjudication of their respective claims) to be due unto them 
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(according to the tenor of the Act for settling of Ireland), and to have 
been assigned out of their estates, for such persons as are to remove as 
aforesaid. 

(14) And whereas (by a declaration of the said commissioners of 
parliament, bearing date the twelfth day of September last past, and 
published in print with the said instructions) power is given to the 
commanders-in-chief of the forces and the commissioners of revenue 
within every respective precinct within the provinces of Leinster, Mun- 
ster and Ulster, or any two or more of them, to grant licences under their 
hands and seals, unto such persons whose removal they shall judge 
necessary to be dispensed with for the plowing, sowing, husbanding, 
reaping, inning and disposing of such crops or corn, which those who 
are to be removed shall have sown before the first day of May 1654. 
It is hereby further ordered that such licences and dispensations (upon 
request to be made) be granted accordingly. 

(15) Provided always, and it is hereby declared, that such licences 
so to be granted shall not extend or be construed to extend to the 
justifying or warranting of any person of the Irish nation and popish 
religion to inhabit or reside in any of the garrisons of the common- 
wealth in Ireland: provided further that no license or dispensation 
be granted to any person of the Irish nation or popish religion 
to reside or live in the said provinces of Leinster, Munster, and 
Ulster, or in any of them, who shall not be at the time of the 
granting of such licence a member of some family, and for whose 
good demeanour the master or chief in the said family will not be 
responsible. And that all the said licences be printed and filled accord- 
ing to instructions set down in a declaration, bearing date at Kilkenny, 
the twenty-ninth day of April, one thousand six hundred fifty and two. 
For the issuing out of tickets to such persons who were then in protec- 
tion. 

Dated at Dublin 14 of October 1653. 


CHARLES FLEETWOOD. Eps. LupLow. 
Mites Corbet. Jo. JONES. 


Ordered by the said commissioners that this declaration be forthwith printed 
and published. Signed by order, &c. Jo. Hucues. 


Dublin: Printed by Wint1am Braven, 1653. 


Attention may usefully be directed to the following points : 

(1) In the second clause the commissioners solve the difficulty 
of reconciling the act of satisfaction with the non-execution 
of part of the act of settlement by transferring almost bodily from 
the act of settlement that part of the clause which condemns to 
death not only those who had taken part in the rebellion during 
the first year, but even those who had taken part in murders and 
massacres. Legally, no doubt, such persons were still liable to be 
hanged, but it was possible to hold that this direction of the act 
of settlement was superseded by the clause in the act of satisfac- 
tion quoted above at p. 709. Those who had aided and abetted 
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the rebellion during its first year are therefore to escape with 
transplantation. (2) The same clause sentences to transplanta- 
tion all persons who have been in arms, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, leaving as a class apart those who claim any interest 
or estate in lands in Ireland, ‘and, by the said Act for settling 
of Ireland, are to have any proportions of lands set out unto 
them, for or in respect of such interests or estates, or of any part 
thereof.’ ” 

What was to happen eventually the commissioners probably 
did not know themselves, but it cannot escape notice that though 
they hang the fate of transplantation over the heads of three classes 
of men, the abettors of rebellion in its early stage, the men who 
had borne arms, and the proprietors of land, when they come to 
enter into particulars nothing is heard of the first two classes. 
Only the proprietors of lands are directed what to do in order to 
secure their new possessions. Their wives and children are of 
course to follow them, also their tenants, and any one else who 
willingly chooses to accompany them. If it be asked whether those 
having ‘interest or estate’ included tenants, the answer is that 
the further instructions of 2 July, subsequently legalised by the 
act of satisfaction, authorised the commissioners to grant lands 
in Connaught or Clare to persons under the several qualifications 


of the like estate of inheritance or freehold or for the like term of years 
or number of lives to be by them held in lieu or satisfaction of such part 
of their estate which by such articles or qualifications he or they were to 
enjoy. 


Tenants for lives or terms of years were therefore transplantable 
as proprietors. Tenants at will were not, unless as having borne 
arms or having been concerned in the rebellion during the first 
years. Yet there stood the sentence of transplantation against 
those who had taken part in the first year’s rebellion and against 
those who had since borne arms without any hint that proprietors 
alone were affected. Yet if all these were to go, the transplanta- 
tion would be virtually what it has been called, the removal of the 
Irish nation. Undoubtedly the Irish so understood it. The lists 
in the transplanters’ certificates for the precinct of Limerick * show 
three classes of persons, heads of families, who were proprietors, 
tenants, and servants. The last class can hardly have possessed 
personal property worth mentioning. The second may in some 
few cases have been tenants for years on the English system. In 


22 It will be seen that there is no reference to any order for personal transplanta- 
tion as being in the act of settlement. 


3 Trish Record Office, *5 40. I owe my knowledge of these documents to the 


kindness of Mr. Robert Dunlop, who has lent me his transcripts, and I have supple- 
mented the knowledge thus acquired by a visit to Dublin. 
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most cases, though their holdings were recognised by Irish custom, 
they would be regarded by English lawyers as mere tenants-at- 
will, and could not therefore be spoken of as having an estate in 
land. Again, a letter written from Munster on 11 Dec. 1653 to 
a protestant landlord says that he will have few or no tenants 
this next year by this proclamation of transplantation, which clearly 
extends to all papists without exception ; and another from Dublin 
of 6 Feb. 1654 shows, if it could be accepted as conveying the 
intentions of the government, that this rested on a misconception : 
‘’Tis not intended that any should be sent into Connaught but 
proprietors and soldiers. The rest stay.’ ** 

The government, probably, was far too anxious to clear the 
land for the new occupants to care to occupy itself overmuch with 
the removal of unlanded men. For the time being at least, only 
proprietors of land appear to have been aimed at. On 16 November 
a very stringent commission was issued to Colonel Lawrence and 
others to inquire into‘ the delinquency,’ not of Irishmen in general, 
but ‘ of Irish and other proprietors, in order to the distinguishing of 
their respective qualifications according to the act for settling 
Ireland.’® No doubt this does not imply any settled determination 
to let off permanently such Irishmen as not being landowners had 
borne arms. Before long commissioners for the investigation of the 
delinquency were established at Athlone, while another body for 
assigning lands in Connaught and Clare was established at Lough- 
rea. On 6 March 1654, however, we find the parliamentary com- 
missioners directing that 


such persons as are to be transplanted and claim no interest in lands may 
plant themselves on any lands belonging to the commonwealth for their 
best conveniency, as you shall judge fitting.®” 


For the present, however, the commissioners had too much to 
do with getting the proprietors across the Shannon to trouble 
themselves much with such poorer people. Before March was 
over, they discovered that it would be impossible to get the trans- 
plantation effected, as had been originally proposed, by 1 May 
1654. Floods of petitions poured in for exemption from trans- 
plantation. Accordingly on 27 March authority was given to the 






*4 T am not at present at liberty to mention the source of this and a few sub- 
sequent extracts from the same collection. 


23 Commission, 16 Nov. 1653, Irish R. O. FF 44, p. 747. 


2° Commission, 23 Jan. 1654, ibid. Fe 45, p. 47. 


27 The commissioners to the Loughrea commissioners, 6 March 1654, ibid. 
However, on the same day we find the commissioners answering the query what is to 
be done with tenants holding leases for five or seven years that ‘ the tenants are to enjoy 
their leases, and the persons to whose lots the same shall fall are to receive the rent 
reserved ’ (ibid. p. 169). 
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commanders-in-chief and commissioners of revenue in each precinct 
to give temporary dispensations only till 1 June to persons of 
advanced age or ill-health, to others who had in any way advanced 
English interests, and lastly, to such as renounced ‘the Popish 
superstitions.’ None of these, however, were to retain their lands 
to the east of the Shannon, except as tenants of the common- 
wealth for their temporary relief and support. 

1 June arrived, and the work of transplantation was no further 
advanced. Letters from Dublin, published in Mercurius Politicus 
and quoted by Prendergast,” testify that it had come toa standstill. 
On 12 July we hear that ‘the transplanting work moves on but 
slowly ; not above six-score from all provinces are yet removed into 
Connaught.’ The statement, however, is far from correct, as it 
has been shown that by that time 1,623 certificates, covering no 
less than 44,210 persons, had been presented at Loughrea.” Yet 
this was but a fraction of the persons transplantable. Nor does 
it follow that all who received certificates were actually removed 
into Connaught or Clare. The declaration of 14 Oct. specified 
that the proprietors should be accompanied by their tenants 
and others who were willing to accompany them, and many a 
man might have put down his name to accompany his landlord 
at a time when he believed that the whole population was to be 
transplanted, though he may have thought better of it when he 
discovered that this was not the case. Indeed, while one volume 
of entries of certificates, preserved in the Irish Record Office, 
gives only 51 certificates presented at Loughrea for the precinct 
of Limerick, another shows that 839 had been taken out in that 
district before the middle of January 1655. On 24 Aug. we hear 
that ‘the work of transplanting is at a stand,’ and it is not till 21 
Dec. that we find that ‘the transplantation is now far advanced.’ 
Surely there must have been difficulties in the way greater 
than those occasioned by the mere unsupported resistance of the 
Irish proprietors. On 2 June, before there was time to learn 
whether those proprietors had moved off by the prefixed term of 
1 June, Fleetwood wrote to Thurloe, suggesting to Cromwell, 
who had now been Protector for some months, danger from 
the presence of Irishmen in England, and advising their removal 
from London. ‘The truth,’ he adds, ‘is, these people are an 
abominable false, cunning, and perfidious people ; and the best of 
them to be pitied, but not to be trusted.’*° Yet, despite this strong 
language, not a word is said about any special difficulty with 
regard to transplantation. 

The explanation comes from an unexpected quarter. In some 
notes taken by Edward Montagu of the debates in the council on 


7 P. 126. * Transactions of the R. Irish Academy (Antiquities), xxiv. 406. 
® Fleetwood to Thurloe, 2 June ; Thurloe, ii. 343. 
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the sending of an expedition to the West Indies, Lambert is found 
arguing against a policy of adventure on the ground that home 
difficulties require the undivided attention of the government, and 
referring to Ireland, he speaks of ‘ transplantation or non-trans- 
plantation’ as possible alternatives. These words—or words con- 
densed by the note-taker in this fashion—were spoken on 20 
July 1654.*' | Some kind of policy which could be described as 
‘non-transplantation ’ was therefore under discussion in England. 
If we had access to the despatches sent by the Protector and 
council to the commissioners, we should be in a position to under- 
stand what was the precise meaning of that term. Unfortunately 
they are no longer in existence, and we are left to deduce from 
scanty inforraation what was at this time the policy of the pro- 
tectorate in this matter. A little later we recover firm footing, at 
least for a moment. The Protector decided upon appointing 
Fleetwood lord deputy, to govern Ireland in conjunction with a 
council, some of the members of which were to be sent over 
from England. ‘When our new council goes over, which is 
said will be suddenly,’ writes, on 19 July, one who was likely to 
be well informed, ‘I believe they will give some stop to the trans- 
plantation ; it being one of their instructions to moderate it as 
they shall think fit.’*? On 17 Aug. the instructions were issued to 
the new deputy, binding him to act in everything with the con- 
currence of his council. From these instructions I now print the 
clause relating to transplantation in parallel columns with the 
proviso rejected by the nominated parliament, in order that the 
identity of the plan of the two documents may be clearly seen :— 




















Instructions 17 Aug. 1654. 


Provided always that our deputy, 
with the advice aforesaid, may, so 
far as they shall judge fit and to 
be for the public service, dispense 
with the orders and instructions 
made and given by the late parlia- 
ment or council of state for the 
transplantation of the Irish into 
the province of Connaught or 
county of Clare, or one of them ; 
and likewise with the penalties and 
forfeitures set and imposed by the 
authority aforesaid upon such per- 
sons as shall not transplant them- 








Proviso 26 Sept. 1653. 


Provided always that, if the com- 
mander-in-chief and the commis- 
sioners of parliament in Ireland 
shall see it requisite for public use 
or advantage to the commonwealth 
to retain any of the Irish in the 
provinces of Ulster, Leinster, or 
Munster, the said commander-in- 
chief and commissioners, or any 
two of them, may license any such 
person or persons to abide and 
remain in any of the said provinces 
by writing under their hands, and 
such persons so licensed shall incur 


| The notes, which I was allowed to copy by the kind permission of the earl of 


Sandwich, are at Hinchingbrooke, and will appear under Mr. Firth’s editorship in the 


third volume of the Clarke Papers. 
# See p. 717, note 24. 
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Instructions 17 Aug. 1654—cont. Proviso 26 Sept. 1653—cont. 

selves accordingly; and may also no danger or penalty for abiding 

by proclamation or otherwise, as and remaining in the said pro- 

they shall think fit, declare and vinces, notwithstanding any act, 

publish the same.** order, or ordinance to the con- 
trary.** 


Both documents are founded on the principle of leaving the 
law unaltered, but of conferring a wide discretion of the autho- 
rities in Ireland to dispense in individual cases. How far this 
discretion was to reach would no doubt depend partly on the 
views of the lord deputy and council at Dublin, but still more on 
the views of the lord Protector and council at Westminster. What 
the views of the latter were in Aug. 1654 we have no direct 
evidence to show; but we can at least say that there is strong 
reason for supposing that it was more or less in accordance with 
the views of the person, whoever he was, who drew up the proviso 
rejected in 1653. If the conjecture that that person was Gookin * 
be accepted as probable, we have all the more interest in asking 
what was the policy which Gookin recommended, because there is 
at least a chance that his policy was, at least for a time, adopted 
by Cromwell. 

That policy was set forth in a pamphlet to which Gookin after- 
wards laid claim, but published anonymously on 8 Jan. 1655, under 
the title of ‘ The great case of transplantation in Ireland discussed ; 
or certain considerations wherein the many great inconveniencies 
in the transplanting the natives of Ireland generally out of the 
three provinces of Leinster, Ulster and Munster into the province 
of Connaught are shown, humbly tendered to every individual 
member of parliament by a well-wisher to the good of the common- 
wealth of England.’* The title itself proclaims a policy—at least a 
negative one. There is to be no universal transplantation—cer- 
tainly not of the bulk of the men-at-arms, probably not even of 
anything like the bulk of proprietors. As to the persons who were 
to go, Gookin for the most part maintains a judicious silence, 
presumably because he did not wish to interfere with the preroga- 
tive of the government; but he says enough to show that he would 
be content with sending across the Shannon the great landowners 
and heads of septs, whose separation from their dependents would 
break up the organisation of Irish society, and would leave their 


83 Instructions to the lord deputy and council, 17 Aug. 1654, clause 14; Trish R. O. 
= 25, p. 38. A draft with slight differences is printed in Thurloe, ii. 506-9. 

CC. J. vii. 324. 

35 See supra, p. 709. Gookin was an influential person with the Protector. He 
was a member of the Admiralty Committee, and in the early part of the summer of 
1654 was promoting a petition on behalf of the Munster protestants. 

36 B, M. Pressmark, E, 234, 6. The date is Thomason’s, 
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countrymen more amenable to the influence of the new English 
settlers. Of his main arguments, two—that the settlers could not 
cultivate their lands without the aid of the Irish population, and 
that the Irish population was too numerous to be driven as a whole 
beyond the Shannon—would appeal strongly to the practical side of 
the Protector’s character; while the third, that the Irish, when 
isolated from their leaders, would be far more likely to change their 
religion than if they had accompanied those leaders to Connaught 
or Clare, was—though we now know it to have been a prediction 
which no wise man would trust himself to utter—just as certain to 
appeal to his religious feelings. 

‘The Great Case of Transplantation’ was, as has been seen, 
published on 3 Jan. 1655, for circulation among the members of 
the first protectorate parliament. It does not follow that it was 
not—altogether or in part—written earlier, and there are certainly 
peculiarities in its composition which point in that direction. In his 
‘ Life of Sir W. Petty,’ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has pointed out 
that in a Jist of Petty’s works drawn up by himself appears, under 
the date of 1654, ‘A Discourse against the Transplantation to 
Connaught.’ No work with this title is known to exist.” I feel 
little doubt, however, that Lord Edmond is right in thinking that 
Petty referred not to an independent work, but to part of Gookin’s 
production as hisown. His conclusion is that 


the published book bears the marks of joint authorship, the opening 
sentences—an elaborate comparison between the state and the human 
body—being altogether in Petty’s style, as well as the later portions, 
where the arguments are of exactly the same general character as those 
in ‘ The Political Anatomy of Ireland,’ ch. iv.** 


So far as the latter portion is concerned, the resemblance does 
not seem to me to be so great as is here assumed. This difference 
of opinion is however immaterial, as I quite concur in Lord 
Edmond’s view of the early portion.” Yet there can be no 
question of collaboration in the ordinary sense. During at least 
four months before the book appeared before the public, Petty was 
in Ireland and Gookin in England, so that the two could not, at that 
time, have put their heads together to produce it. If we ask what 
were Gookin’s movements, the only points of which we are sure are 
that he resolved to leave England for Ireland on 28 June, and almost 
certainly did so, and that he must have been back at Westminster by 


7 Professor Bury informs me that there is no such book in the library of Trinity 
College, and Mr. MaclIvor comes to the same conclusion as to other libraries in 
Dublin. 

88 Life of Sir W. Petty, p. 32, note 3. 

%° It is true that Gookin claimed the whole as his own, but, as I learn from Lord 
Edmond that Petty was nervously anxious not to allow anything to go abroad in his 
name, I conclude that Gookin would feel himself justified in holding his tongue on the 
subject of the collaboration. 


VOL. XIV.—NO, LYI. BA 
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3 Sept., the day of the opening of the parliament in which he sat 
for Bandon and Kinsale. Was it unlikely that, having a burning 
interest in the question of transplantation, he should have come 
over some days earlier, in time to present the substance of his 
argument’ to Cromwell, and to have contributed somewhat to 
what looks very much like a compromise, the clause relating to 
transplantation in the instructions of 27 Aug., issued only-a week 
before parliament met? ‘What, too, is more probable than that 
Petty gave to Gookin, during this visit to Ireland, the opening 
pages of an argument which Gookin, either then or after his 
arrival in England, completed in his own more rhetorical style ? 

Yet, however widely the door of mercy might be thrown open 
by the concession of the power of dispensation, the government at 
Dublin had no intention of changing the general principles laid 
down in the two acts of 1652 and 1653. On 30 November the 
lord deputy and council issued yet another declaration, of which 
I have been unable to discover a copy, though the nature of its 
contents may be sufficiently learnt from their recital in the 
declaration subsequently issued on 27 Feb. 1655. 


Whereas by an order of 830 November last it is declared that all 
persons in Ireland who, having right to articles or to any favour ov 
mercy held forth by the qualifications in the act of parliament, entituled 
‘ An Act for the Settling of Ireland,’ are proprietors of lands in Ireland ; 
or at any time since 21 October 1641 have been in arms against the 
commonwealth of England; or before 21 October 1642 have acted, 
aided, or assisted the late bloody rebellion in Ireland, and are declared 
to be persons that ought to transplant themselves, their wives, children, 
and families into Connaught and county of Clare, do transplant them- 
selves into Connaught and Clare accordingly, at or before the first day of 
March next ensuing, and that such as wilfully refuse or neglect so to do 
should incur the penalties declared in and by several acts, orders, 
instructions, and declarations in that behalf, more particularly in that 
of 80 November above mentioned.*! 


It was undoubtedly to the declaration of 30 November referred 
to above that Gookin pointed as a sentence of universal transplan- 
tation. It was taken as beyond recall by many at least of the Irish- 
men sentenced to transplantation, and, as has been already seen,‘? 


“ The book cannot have been completed at so early a date exactly as it was printed, 
as we find in it a statement that ‘ there are laws made and orders gone forth for their 
going universally into Connaught by March next,’ and these orders, as will be seen, 
were only given in Dublin on 30 November. These words, however, may very well 
have been added when the pamphlet was sent to the press. There appear to have 
been, as Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has suggested, two issues of the work, both 
published in London, as the one in the Museum library is said to be ‘ printed for I. C. 
1655,’ whereas Professor Bury informs me that a second copy in Trinity College 
library bears the full name of the publisher as ‘ Clark.’ 

“ Declarations of the lord deputy and ouncil, 27 Feb. 1655, B. M. Pressmark 
806, i. 14, no. 12. 

“2 Supra, p. 718. 
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three weeks later a letter-writer from Dublin was able to announce 
that ‘ the transplantation is now far advanced.’ It is true that all 
mention of tenants has disappeared from the list of proscribed 
persons, the tenants for years being doubtless included amongst 
proprietors. Yet if the tenants-at-will—or customary tenants— 
were excluded from one category they were liable to fall under 
another, either that of the men in arms or that of the first supporters 
of the rebellion. How fully Gookin was justified in this assertion 
is best seen from the evidence of delinquency given before the com- 
missioners sitting at Athlone to receive it. Though only the volume 
containing the evidence relating to persons living in the precinct of 
Athlone has reached us,** the information contained in it is quite 
sufficient for our purpose. Selecting the first twenty and the last 
twenty of the cases, we obtain the following results: Of these forty 
persons eleven were either dead or had gone beyond sea, and four 
only had taken the English side. There remain twenty-five, of 
which eighteen would have been liable to be hanged by the Act of 
Settlement, and seven only would have escaped with the forfeiture 
of property. By the declaration of 14 October 1653 the whole of 
the twenty-five would be liable to transplantation. It was 
doubtless the feeling that the government had in the main decided 
against him, though they were prepared to take particular cases into 
consideration, which led Gookin to appeal to members of parliament 
by publishing his book in January. He must have known that 
there was in Ireland a strong military party which favoured such a 
universal transplantation—a party to which Fleetwood’s weakness 
of character made him subservient. What those ideas were will 
best be shown by a petition presented by soldiers and others about 
the middle of March 1655. It was however in existence as 
early as 6 February,* and may very well have been in circulation 
several weeks earlier still. 


To the right honourable the lord deputy and council, the humble 
petition of the officers within the precincts of Dublin, Carlow, Wexford, 
and Kilkenny, in the behalf of themselves, their soldiers, and other 
faithful protestants in those parts 

Sheweth 

That we having with much seriousness and sadness of heart observed 
those numberless evils and inconveniences that have and do attend us by 
the Irish living among us, as well by reason of those many treacheries, 
murders, and other abominations that have been practised and committed 
by them, which might be large in relating the deep sense thereof ; as also 
the consideration of these following particulars hath pressed our spirits 


'S Trish Record Office, = 30. 


‘* The newspaper in which it appears (Mercurius Politicus, p. 5236, B. M. Press- 
mark, E, 831, 7) contains a letter from Dublin dated 17 March. 
* This is shown by its mention in a letter which will be found injra, p. 726. 
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to supplicate your honours to take into your serious thoughts the putting 
in execution the orders of the late council of state bearing date 2 [July]*® 
1658, and confirmed by the then parliament 27 September following, con- 
cerning the removing of all the Irish into Connaught, excepting males of 
14 years of age and females of 12; for we humbly conceive that the 
proclamation for transplanting only the proprietors and such as have 
been in arms will neither answer the end of safety, nor what else is aimed 
at thereby, because many under those qualifications will never be known 
to us, there being few or none that are thirty years of age but have had a 
hand in the murdering or robbing of the English, and it’s to be feared 
many known to us will be kept by the favour or countenance of some, and 
that out of respect to particular engagements or present advantages, upon 
which account most of those that will be left will be as bad as the worst 
that are gone, and will still be running out into rebellion, relieving of 
such as are or shall be abroad; by which means we shall never be freed 
from murders, thefts, &c. But to the end that all the afore-mentioned 
evils, with many more, may be removed, and this poor nation settled in 
peace, and we therefore disburdenel of what the Lord hath laid on our 
spirits as a great weight, we have taken the boldness in all submissiveness 
to contribute our mites, by presenting to your honours these following 
reasons to incite you to so good a work, and shall beg the Lord to incline 
your hearts to endeavour the speedy effecting thereof. 

1. The first reason that we shall humbly offer to your honours’ con- 
sideration for the transplanting of the Irish, as aforesaid, is to prevent 
those of natural principles ‘’ their becoming one with those Irish as well 
in affinity as idolatry, as many thousands did who came over in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, many of which have had a deep hand in all the late 
murders and massacres: and shall we join in affinity with the people of 
these abominations? Would not the Lord be angry with us till he con- 
sume us, having said The land which ye go to possess is an unclean land, 
because of the filthiness of the people that dwell therein. Ye shall not 
therefore give your sons to their daughters, nor take their daughters to 
your sons, as it is, Ezra ix. 11,12,14. Nay, ye shall surely root them 
out before you, lest they cause you to forsake the Lord your God: Deut. 
vii. 2, 8, 4, 16, 18, as indeed they did by means of the said people, as it is, 
Judges iii. 5-8, which caused the Lord to be angry with them and to 
destroy 24,000 of them for committing of corporal and spiritual fornica- 
tion at Peor, Num. xxv. 1, 2, 8, 9, 18, to vex and smite them; therefore, 
saith the Lord in verse 17,‘* because they have vexed with their wiles ; 
and is it not just with God to vex us with these people by making 
them thorns in our sides, and in some few years to permit our own 
soldiers to join with the natives to destroy us, when they have learned 
their ways and manners as to profession and practices of those filthy 
vices that reign among them; as swearing, drunkenness, dissembling 
and deceiving, for which the land mourns? 

2. The second reason is grounded on the law of nature which 
teacheth self-preservation, which we can in no ways expect, so long as 
they live within our bowels; it being consistent to their principles to 


46 Misprinted ‘ June.’ * I.e. * Uncorrupted principles.’ 
43 «For they have vexed you with their wiles,’ verse 18. 
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destroy the enemies of their holy faith—as they call us—for which they 
expect a celestial reward, and likewise they hold it lawful to make war 
against heretics—which they conclude us to be—since, say they, such a 
war tends to the defence and amplification of faith, and to the recovery of 
the lands whereof they have been robbed, and *® Christ has been worshipped ; 
and then our own experience, as also history, doth evidence that little or 
no stress they put upon any plighted faith, as Campion °° relates, who 
mentions their violating of leagues, and that by blood when they have 
been joined in surest amity. 

8. Thereby honest men will be encouraged to come and live among us 
in regard that the other three provinces will be clear of Tories, when 
there is none left to harbour, relieve, or abet them, which now they dare 
not do, lest they be robbed and destroyed, as lately has been sadly expe- 
rienced, and the officers and soldiers of the army will also be induced to 
send into England for friends to improve what the Lord by his providence 
shall allot them; which, as the case stands, they dare not do, lest they 
should be accessary to the ruin of those they might so send for. 

4. That malice or exasperation of spirit may be prevented that will 
arise in them against us when they see us enjoy their estates; the sense 
of which may put them upon contriving all ways possible to destroy us or 
ours. 

5. Your honours will thereby evidence your detestation and disowning 
of their bloody and abominable practices ; as also free the English in this 
nation from those judgments that may otherwise fall on them not much 
unsuitable to that of the Israelites being freed from the plagues of 
Egypt being in Goshen, as in Exod. xxvi. 

6. You may thereby free many from being murdered by those whose 
relations were killed by their means as instruments in the hand of the 
Lord ; they being a people of such inveterate malice as to continue and 
labour to revenge themselves twenty or thirty years after an injury 
received—which they cannot do when separated—neither can they take 
such advantages to surprise your garrisons, or engage your soldiers in 
every design against us, as they can by living among us. 

(7)°! Thereby you will obstruct their taking with them or making use of 
those arms and ammunition they have concealed in rocks and mountains, 
which is judged a very considerable quantity, and that on good grounds ; 
and they will also be deprived of getting arms from our party, as it’s to be 
feared they do daily by the carelessness of some and malignity of 
others. 

(8) You will thereby take away those temptations which many will or 
may be overcome by, as in reference to gifts, rewards, and other advan- 
tages ; as also in usurping and exercising of dominion over them in ways 
of oppression, which may force them to endeavour freedom from such 
yokes by wicked means. 


“© « Where’ seems to have been omitted. 

5° «Covenant and indent with them never so warily, never so precisely, yet they 
have been found faithless and perjured. Where they are joined in colour of surest 
amity, there they intended to kill.’ Campion’s History of Ireland, p. 17, published by 
Sir J. Ware 1633. 

5 This and the following paragraphs are wrongly numbered in the printed text as 
8, 9, 10. 
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(9) You will thereby enlarge the liberties of the poor English who are 
confined within walls and garrisons, to their great impoverishment, in 
regard that they are fain to house and barn their cattle, and to make use 
of barren land, while the Irish enjoy the benefit of the best land, 
orchards, and gardens in the country, and keep their cattle abroad, yea, 
even in the woods both day and night, where they can and do conceal 
their cattle, which the English cannot do; who by that means will be 
liable to bear a greater proportion of contribution than the Irish. 

All which arguments and reasons, not being willing to trouble your 
honours with more, we humbly leave to your most serious consideration, 
desiring the Lord to direct and guide you therein, and what else may 
tend to the honour of God, [and] comfort of this poor nation; which is 
and shall be the prayers of your honours’ most faithful servants. 


Long as it is, this petition is worthy of consideration from 
beginning to end. There is a naiveté about the surprise of the 
writers at the retentive memory of the Irishmen whose fathers or 
brothers had been killed by Englishmen, and at the hardships of 
the poor English who were not allowed to have the best pasture 
for their cattle, which can only have come straight from their 
hearts. The very scripture quotations are no mere pious ejacula- 
tions, but spring from an assurance that there is a strict analogy 
between the Irish and the equally loathsome Midianites. And after 
all, given the situation, there was something to be said for their 
view as a mere appreciation of facts. The future was to prove 
that Gookin’s conception of a dependent Irish population gladly 
drinking in the milk of protestantism from their new landlords 
was no more than a dream. The military despots were more 
logical in arguing that, if it were taken for granted that English 
settlers were to own the greater part of Ireland, it would be better 
for the two races to be kept as far apart as possible. 

On the other hand there were Irishmen in London who seem 
to have been employed by their compatriots to plead against trans- 
plantation altogether, and it was easy to represent Gookin as 
in league with them. A letter from Dublin of 6 February— 
not at all unlikely to have been written by Colonel Lawrence, who 
afterwards conducted a more formal attack on ‘ The Great Case of 
Transplantation ’—runs as follows :— 


The Irish are much troubled to hear of the dissolution of the late 
parliament, in whom they had great hopes; but, blessed be God, their 
hopes are prevented. There is a letter privately carrying on for maintain- 
ing agents,®” of which I presume the gentleman that lately wrote ‘ The 
Case of Transplantation ’—thereby abusing rulers—is to have a consider- 
able share. The Irish are much given that way,>* the sweetness of which 
makes some of those that have lived long enough among them so much 
desire their company ; but assure yourself that if they were in Connaught, 


8? Te. a letter is sent about asking for money to maintain agents. 
5* Te. to enrich themselves by taking money given for public objects. 
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Ireland would be a very good land, and soop all planted. There was 
lately a barbarous murder committed by the Tories near Carlow, which 
hath occasioned a joint petition to the lord deputy and council from the 
officers, soldiers and English protestants in several precincts, earnestly 
desiring that all Irish may forthwith be sent to Connaught.™ 


A letter written the very next day by Fleetwood himself to Thurloe 
tells much the same tale, though in somewhat more moderate terms. 


That design which was carrying on in England,® I have reason to 
believe the same was in Ireland among the Irish, and those who have 
been of that party. They are still carrying on something which I cannot 
yet fully make out; but the chief headpieces have their private councils 
in Dublin, and they have their agents in England. The names of the 
chief are Sir Edward FitzHarris, Mr. John Halyn, Sir Robert Talbot, 
Mr. Seagrave, Mr. John Grace, and one Power. These correspond with 
those here at Dublin, who have their emissaries to disperse into that 
country on all occasions what they think convenient to carry on their 
designs. It were well an eye were had on those persons in London, 
especially Mr. Seagrave and Grace, who are men of parts and interest, 
and so is Sir Robert Talbot. This inclosed was from some of their chief 
here which was sent into the county of Longford, where one of the scout- 
master-general’s agents lives, and brought him this letter. We are 
endeavouring to search what we can find out in this business, and hope 
the Lord will discover and blast all their designs, and that the forces will 
be diligent in their respective places. The Irish are very high, but much 
troubled at dissolution of parliament. I did not long since receive a 
letter from my brother Cromwell,”® that one Colonel Treswell was in the 
late plot,®’ who hath kept very private here, but—I hearing where he was 
—is now secured. There is a very strange scandalous book, entitled 
‘Arguments against Transplantation,’ °* that is now come forth, which 
doth very falsely and unworthily asperse those that did and now do serve 
the state here. The person whois said to write this will, I doubt, as much 
deceive your expectation in England, as he hath been disingenuous to us 
here ; who have been ready on all occasions to show respect to him; but 
those who know him better than I do have, before this time, bespoken 
what manner of spirit he was of ; which I in too much charity did hope 
had been otherwise. It will be a great discouragement to the state 
servants, if such may be allowed their liberty to traduce them. 


The same ground was taken up by Colonel Lawrence, whose 
reply to Gookin, drawn up in Ireland some time before, was 
published in London on 9 March under the title of ‘The Interest 
of England in the Irish Transplantation.’® Lawrence stepped 

5! Mercurius Politicus, p. 5136, B. M. Pressmark, E, 828, 7. For the petition 
see supra, pp. 723-6. 

5> Probably the cavalier plot against the Protector in 1659, as there would be 
hardly time to have heard in Ireland of the new conspiracy which culminated in Pen- 
ruddock’s rising. 56 Henry Cromwell. 

57 See note 55. 

58 This must be Gookin’s book, though the title given to it shows that Fleetwood 
was no more familiar with it than he professes to have been with the author. 

3 Thurloe, iii. 139. * B.M. Pressmark, E, 829, 17. 
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forth as the defender of the authorities at Dublin, arguing that the 
declaration of 14 October 1653 extended ‘ only to proprietors and 
men in arms,’ and explaining further that those in authority in 
Ireland had confined the sentence of transplantation ‘ to proprietors 
of lands and persons who had been in actual rebellion,’ or—to use 
their own words—‘ that had contrived, advised, promoted, acted, or 
voluntarily aided, assisted, or abetted the rebellion, murders, 
massacres, &c., or have been in actual arms in the said rebellion.’ © 

The proprietors required to transplant, he added, could not be more than 
a twentieth part of the people of Ireland, and as to the persons that had 
been in arms, though there be too many of them yet in Ireland, yet much 
the greater part of them are transported into foreign nations, so that 
though it be hard to determine the number of these two sorts of persons, 
yet any man that knows the state of Ireland must acknowledge they are 
probably so inconsiderable that they will not be missed or discerned as to 
their numbers in the counties from whence they remove, further than one 
friend may want another; and for such of their friends, tenants, and 
servants—not within the rules—who will voluntarily go with them, the 
using force to stay the latter would be much more hard than the removing 
the former, so that as to the numbers—doubtless if any at all—it is not 
rational to think of less than these two sorts of persons will amount to.*? 


Lawrence’s assertion that a limited transplantation alone was 
contemplated is of the greater weight, not only from his close con- 
nexion with the deputy and council, but also because he takes 
care to show that his own feelings were against the admission of 
Irishmen into English settlements. He would have those settle- 
ments to be placed apart, allowing at the utmost a proportion 
of but one Irishman to every five Englishmen.™ 

Gookin, in his reply, ‘The Author and Case of Transplanting 
vindicated,’ published on ' 12 May, insists strongly on the 
barbarity of the act of settlement, and argues that, if the law had 
not been executed by the authorities, they would be within their 
rights in carrying it out to the letter at some future time. Com- 
paring the language of the two champions we are brought within 
measurable distance of the conclusion of the whole matter. If the 
authorities had-chosen to put in action an inquisitorial search 
into the names of all Irishmen then living who had borne arms at 
any time since October 1€41 or had promoted the rising during the 
first year—if, in short, they had acted on the evidence collected by 
the Athlone commissioners—they might have transplanted, not , 
indeed the whole of the Irish nation, but a sufficiently large 
number to form a basis for the complaints of writers given to exag- 
geration. If, however, they did not take this trouble—and there is 

* B. M. Pressmark, E, 829, 17, p. 7. 


® Ibid. p. 17. Some words giving an estimate of the :umbers transplantable 
appear to have dropped out after ‘Jess than.’ 
8 Ibid. pp. 15, 16. 6! B.M. Pressmark, E, 838, 7. 
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nothing in the correspondence which has come down to us to lead 
us to suppose that, except in special cases, they ever did take such 
trouble—then we may take the word of Colonel Lawrence the more 
readily as he would have been well pleased to see a larger trans- 
plantation carried out, that the numbers of those who were 
forcibly transplanted, not being landed proprietors, were ‘ probably 
so inconsiderable that they will not be missed or discerned as to 
their numbers in the counties from whence they remove.’ 

It was, in truth, impossible that it should have been otherwise. 
The reluctance of the mass of Irishmen to remove, together with 
the recrudescence of toryism amongst the more active spirits, made 
the problem insoluble on the basis of a wholesale transplantation.” 
Moreover, as soon as the new proprietors entered upon the possession 
of their lands, the need of labour was so great that they would never 
have tolerated the removal of those upon whose help they relied for 
the cultivation of their new estates, and no government in Dublin 
could afford to disregard their wishes. A parallel may be drawn 
between the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland and James’s 
settlement of Ulster. In both cases the English authorities wished 
to clear the Irish off the land set apart for the new settlers. In 
both cases the attempt signally failed. 

Whatever may have been said in later declarations, there are 
two pieces of evidence which may be quoted as showing that they 
were not generally enforced against landless men. In the first 
place we have a circular letter directed on 2 Sept. 1656 to the 
commanders-in-chief of every county in Ireland, directing them 
to secure in such places as he shall judge best the bodies of such Irish or 
others as are heads of septs or otherwise considerable and leading men 


formerly in arms or likely to act and contrive this design against the peace 
and welfare of this commonwealth.® 


If heads of septs and leading men who had been in arms were 
thought to be still untransplanted in the autumn of 1656, and that 
not in one county but in all, how many less important persons who 
had once been under arms must have been scattered over thecountry! 
In the second place we have the evidence of Prendergast himself. 


There is an anecdote [he says] told by an English monk of the order 
of the Friars Minors, who must have dwelt, disguised probably (a not un- 
common incident) as a soldier or servant, in the household of colonel 
Ingoldsby, governor of Limerick, that explains the reason why the common 
people were to be allowed to stay, and the gentry required to transplant. 
He heard the question asked of a great protestant statesman (magnus 
hereticus consiliarius) who gave three reasons for it: First, he said, they 

* Mr. James Mills, the deputy keeper of the Irish records, showed me a roll of the 
hearth-money payments in 1669 for the county of Wicklow, in which the great majority 
of names were Irish. Yet this was a county specially destined for English occupation. 


% Order to Colonel Nelson and others, 2 Sept. 1656 ; Irish R. O. * 10, p. 167. 
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are useful to the English as earth-tillers and herdsmen; secondly, 
deprived of their priests and gentry, and living among the English, it is 
hoped they will become protestants; and thirdly, the gentry without their 
aid must work for themselves and their families, and so in time turn into 
common peasants or die if they don’t. 


The last reason especially is inconsistent with the transplantation 
of any considerable number of landless men in arms. 

Various special points still remain for consideration. 

1. The Kilkenny submittees.—These were persons who, having 
accepted the Kilkenny articles on 12 May 1652, or subsequently, 
elected to remain in Ireland, instead of emigrating with a view 
to take service in foreign armies. They were guaranteed their 
personal property they had with them. By the sixth article 


as to the real estates of any comprehended in these articles, they shall 
have equal benefit with others in the like qualification with themselves in 
any offers shall be hereafter held out by the parliament of the common- 


wealth of England. 
An additional article runs as follows :— 


We do promise faithfully and really to mediate with the parliament 
to the utmost endeavour concerning the real estates in the article men- 
tioned, that they may enjoy such moderate parcels of their estates as may 
make their lives comfortable among us, or for the comfortable main- 
tenance of the families of such of them as shall go beyond the seas, and 
in the meantime, if any part of their said estates be at the present not 
disposed of to any other in custodiam, they shall be put into possession 


thereof, and continue therein until the pleasure of parliament be 
known. 


‘ The case of these men,’ writes Prendergast,” ‘ had some features 
of peculiar hardship. The officers of the parliament army engaged 
to really and truly mediate for them with the parliament that they 
might enjoy such moderate parts of their estates as should make the 
lives of those who should not retire in voluntary banishment to 
Spain, but live among the English, comfortable, and undertook that 
in the meantime they should enjoy such part of their estates as had 
not been disposed of.’ 

The words in italics alter the whole sense of the engagement. 
The real offer was to mediate with parliament that they might 
enjoy ‘ such moderate parcels of their estates as’ might ‘ make their 
lives comfortable among us,’ that is to say, as the context shows, 
in Ireland, and not in France or Spain. In May 1652 there could 
be no idea of promising that these men should not be transplanted, 
because parliament had not yet adopted the system of transplanta- 
tion. It is unnecessary to argue that parliament was not bound 


* Prendergast, p. 98. 
** Gilbert’s Cont. Hist. of Affairs in Ireland, iii. 94-99. ™ Prendergast, p. 114. 
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by the offer, because parliament literally carried it into execution. 
Moreover, Prendergast tells us that ‘these Kilkenny submittees 
were the lords and gentlemen of the Pale, the Barnwalls, the 
Nettervilles, Bellews, Plunkets, and others.’ Of landless submittees 
he has nothing to say, and their case, therefore, if there were many 
such, cannot be treated apart from the general one of men in arms. 

2. Landless men in arms.——There can be no doubt that, so far 
as the orders of the Irish government are concerned, the policy of 
the order of 30 Nov. 1654 was adhered to. On 7 June 1655 they 
say 


that, whereas information hath been given that... divers persons 
liable to transplantation into Connaught and Clare have been licensed 
to stay in the said precinct [of Limerick], upon consideration had thereof, 
it is hereby declared, that no person or persons of the Popish religion 
that are transplantable by virtue of former declarations, that is to say, 
no proprietor of lands, nor such as have been in arms during the 
rebellion or acted or aided the same at any time at or before the 21 Oct. 
1642, were intended thereby to be permitted to be dispensed withal from 
being transplanted into Connaught and Clare, ... and it is further 
ordered that the governor of Limerick do take special care of putting this 
and all former orders concerning any proceedings to be had against such 
persons as were transplantable into Connaught and Clare, and neglected 
or refused so to do, and that they do from time to time as often as they 


shall judge fitting give order for search to be made after all such 
offenders.”° 


The like order was sent to Kerry and Cork, but apparently not to 
any others of the fifteen precincts. On 14 July this order was 
sharpened by an answer to certain queries of the protestants of 
Limerick : 

1. Touching such Irish as were upon watch and ward at or near 
Limerick during the siege there. It is hereby declared that such are 
understood to be persons in arms, and consequently liable to transplant in 
Connaught and Clare. 
®- 2. Concerning such Irish as were forced or pressed thither they are 
likewise understood to have been persons in arms, and thereby liable to 
transplant as aforesaid. 

8. Concerning pedres and garsons, they are likewise understood to be 
transplantable persons, and are to conform to the rule accordingly.”! 


5. And finally concerning trained bands, auxiliaries, and persons at 
rendezvous, the answer referred to a committee is that they ought to be 
accounted men in arms. We do agree with the said report, and accord- 
ingly order such persons as fall under any of the said considerations to 
transplant.’? 

Order of the deputy and council, 7 June 1655, Irish Record Ofjce, — 5, p. 173. 


™ The omitted clause orders that mortgagers, mortgagees, an the eldest sons of 
such Irish, though not in arms, are to be counted as proprietors. 
2 Answer to the Protestants of Limerick, 14 July 1654 ; ibid. p. 195. 
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No doubt this was sweeping enough, but it should be noted that it 
is given out, not in a general order but in special directions 
addressed to Limerick. To place all port-towns and other com- 
mercial centres in the possession of an exclusively protestant 
population was the most cherished aim of the English government, 
and it does not follow that measures carried out in Limerick or 
Cork were carried out elsewhere. 

3. Persons sentenced under the Mallow proceedings.—The special 
proceedings at Mallow against the Irish inhabitants of the port 
towns of Munster, who save upon compulsion had ranged them- 
selves on the parliamentary side, throw no light on the question 
which has been here discussed. Whether these men were fairly 
treated or not, they fell under the eighth qualification—that is to 
say, they were charged as papist proprietors, not as men in arms. 
The only point at issue was whether they had shown constant 
good affection, and the court justly or unjustly sentenced them to 
transplantation for not having shown it. The only evidence 
adduced against Toomey of Kinsale, whose case was selected as 
a test one, was that of Robert Southwell, who swore 


that in the year after Inchiquin revolted (i.e. from the parliamentary 
party), contribution was collected by the magistrate and paid to his 
receivers; that distresses were taken on everybody; that none durst 
refuse payment of contribution to Inchiquin, and none did refuse; that 
the assessment continued from his revolt till the town declared for the 
parliament.”* 


Unless, as is unlikely, further evidence was produced which has 
not been recorded, Toomey and his fellow-townsmen were sen- 
tenced merely because there was no one to bear witness to any 
act of resistance on their part. These men, however, were 
subsequently granted lands in county Cork, though not within 
two miles of any walled town or port.” The last words explain 
their being dealt with in accordance with the extreme rigour of 
the law. If their habitations had not been in seaport or trading 
towns, they would probably have remained unmolested. It is 
also to be observed that not only the charge against them, and the 
requirement that they should have shown constant good affection, 
but also the judgment that they should hold two-thirds of the 
value of their estate in lands elsewhere, is sufficient proof that 
they were removed as ‘ papist’ proprietors—not as men who had 
borne arms. 

4. Effect of the Savoy Massacre.—There can, indeed, be little doubt 
that in May 1655, when the news of the Savoy massacre arrived, 
there was an increased bitterness in the feeling of the government 
at Dublin and of protestants generally against the Irish. In a 


*8 Mallow Proceedings, Irish R. O. A 39, p. 4. ™ Prendergast, pp. 169-76. 
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letter written on 23 May, Fleetwood, after expressing a hope that 
the Protector will be able to shelter the persecuted Vaudois, turns 
to his own Irish difficulties. 


As to what you write concerning our transplantation here, I am glad 
to understand you have so good a sense of it; for certainly it is a work 
of very great public advantage, and that wherein the Lord will appear in 
owning of it, though it hath been strangely obstructed and discouraged by 
the discountenance it hath received in England. There is, no doubt, as 
bad if not a worse spirit in these people than in those of Savoy. Weare 
on in the gradual transplantation, though the hopes the people have 
from England of a dispensation makes them keep off, and will not trans- 
plant so readily as otherwise they would if their thoughts were free from 
expectations out of England. If his highness and the council would but 
write a letter to encourage us in the prosecution of that work, it would be 
of singular use. However, I hope the Lord will give me a heart to labour 
under all difficulties for the accomplishment of so great and good a work, 
till I am commanded the contrary.”° 


It must be acknowledged that there is much here that is 
enigmatical to us, as we do not know how far the ‘ dispensation’ 
referred to was expected to reach. Yet, though Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice seems to have gone too far in regarding this as the 
crisis of transplantation, a crisis which arose when the order of 80 
Nov. 1654 was issued, there can be little doubt that the Protector 
had again been listening to those who urged some amount of ‘ dis- 
pensation’ to transplanters, and that this had revealed itself to 
Fleetwood not in any direct orders on the subject, but in that 
absence of communication of which he complained. As appears 
from the following extract from a letter written in Dublin on 
23 May, there was a strong belief in Fleetwood’s surroundings that 
there was a close connexion between the Savoy massacres and the 
enforcement of transplantation. 


The officers of the army here are very sensible of that horrid cruelty 
in the massacre of the poor protestants in the duke of Savoy’s dominions ; 
they intend to make application to his highness about it. It was less 
strange to us when we heard that the insatiable Irish had a hand in that 
blood. If our transplantation go not on, they may chance to give us the 
dregs of that cup to drink as the kindness of their neighbourhood. The 
Lord grant our own iniquity may not be an occasion of delivering us or 
our children into the hand of so cruel an adversary ! 


Yet, after all, was there anything more than a temporary 
check? Did not Gookin’s policy for good or for evil prevail in 
the end? If any faith is to be placed in the arguments I have 
adduced, or if any credit is to be placed in Prendergast’s magnus 
hereticus consiliarius, it was the policy of a transplantation 
limited or approximately limited to proprietors that was ultimately 


8 Fleetwood to Thurloe, 23 May ; Thurloe, iii. 468. 
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adopted. We may still fairly talk of the Cromwellian settlement 
of Ireland because it was Cromwell’s sword and Cromwell’s power 
which gave it life. The form which it ultimately took was that 
recommended by Gookin andnot that recommended in the officers’ 
petition.” And it may perhaps be reckoned to some extent for good 
in Cromwell himself that in carrying out what could not be other- 


wise than a tyrannical policy he listened so readily to the voice of 
moderation. 


Samvet R. GarDIner. 
78 There is evidence of Cromwell’s feelings towards Gookin in a letter written by 


him to Fleetwood and his council on 19 June 1655. Trish R. 0.8 26. From 


this it appears that on 23 June 1654—that is to say, a few days before Gookin left 
England (see p. 721)—he had ordered a grant of lands in fee farm to be made out to 
him in the barony of Barrymore, in County Cork, in consideration of his ‘ sufferings 
by plunder, sequestration, and imprisonment for his constant adhering, his expenses 
in those public employments whereunto he hath been immediately called us, for 
which he hath yet received no proportional compensation, as also his building a 
house new from the ground on part of the said lands, and the settlement of his stock 
and family there, where he desires for the future to retire himself, from whence he 
canno’ (as he alleges and we believe) remove without much damage and incon- 
venience.’ It is easy to understand why Fleetwood had taken no steps to carry out 
this order. Now, as a close to the controversy with Lawrence, the Protector orders 
obedience, and it can hardly be doubted that, however unwillingly, Fleetwood did 
what he was bidden to do. So far as this evidence goes it strengthens the supposi- 
tion that there was a conflict of opinion on the subject of transplantation between 
Fleetwood and the Protector, and shows that the invitation to the former to return to 
England, dated only three days later than the letter in which he was directed to satisfy 
Gookin, may have been due to differences on this subject as well as to the causes to 
which it is usually assigned. At all events Fleetwood was unrepentant in the matter 
of transplantation, as appears by the fierce order of July 14 (B. M. Pressmark 806, i. 14, 
No. 24), directing that all officers and soldiers neglecting to make strict search for 
transplanted persons shall be punished by a court martial for neglect of duty. It will 
be observed that the answer to the Limerick protestants (supra, p. 731) was given on 


the same day, and the two together may perhaps be taken as Fleetwood’s last fling of 
disappointment. 





Notes and Documents 


AN UNPUBLISHED ‘ REVOCATIO” OF HENRY II. 


Unver the above heading, in a recent number of this Review,' 
Mr. Herbert brought to light a document that he had unearthed 
from ‘a late fifteenth-century copy.’? Grateful to him for his 
discovery, I none the less think that some one should enter a 
modest caveat against this document, more especially because all 
that concerns the murder of Becket still interests many people 
who have little time or taste for critical study. Now, if genuine, 
this instrument is of first-rate importance, for in clear words it 
tells us how Henry II in the hour of his penance formally and 
solemnly abandoned that profitable guardianship of vacant churches 
which was exercised by him, his predecessors, and successors, and 
whereout they sucked no small advantage. Here upon the threshold 
is a reason for circumspection. When compared with all the con- 
cessions that Henry unquestionably made at Avranches, a re- 
nunciation of la régale, as Frenchmen conveniently call it, would 
have been so supremely important that surely we should long-ago 
have heard of this splendid triumph won for the churches by the 
martyred archbishop. And then, when this grand surrender was 
disregarded, and the king went back to the bad old way, surely a 
shameless breach, not merely of plighted faith, but of a written 
and producible charter, would have raised a storm of execration 
audible through all the ages. 

Circumspecte agamus. Let us look at the form of this instrument, 
for its form is very curious. In reproducing its initial lines I will, 
within brackets, suggest two small changes (an ablative for a 
dative) which, so I think, will greatly improve the style, but fatally 
damage the substance. 


In Dei nomine Amen etc. Anno domini millesimo c. lxxiiij. Coram 
venerabilibus in Christo patribus et dominis Alberto divina dignacione 
tituli Sancti Laurencii in Lucina et Theodino tituli Sancti Vitalis pres- 
biteris Cardinalibus et apostolice sedis legatis. Priori [but read legatis, 
Priore] et conuentui [but read conuentu] Ecclesie Cantuarie ac aliis 
quamplurimis regni Anglie personis in ecclesia conuentuali Sancte Trini- 
tatis Cantuarie predicte congregatis. Nos Henricus Dei gracia Rex 


1 Exouisu Historican Review, xiii. 507. ? Brit. Mus. Add, 34807. 
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‘Anglie, Dux Normannie etc. . . . in hiis scriptis publice et palam reuo- 
camus ... concedimus ... volumus... promittimus . . . Acta sunt 
hec anno supradicto. 


Now Mr. Herbert and his immediate warrantor, who lived in 
the fifteenth century, see here a letter addressed by Henry II to 
the prior of Canterbury and some other people. Mr. Herbert adds 
that ‘ obviously the date should be 1172,’ not 1174, and suggests 
that the letter was written at Avranches, where Henry met the 
cardinals. But, I would ask, have we often seen a medieval letter 
which took the following form ? 

In the Name of God Amen. On sucha day. In the presence of so 
and so. To so and so. We Henry... revoke... grant... pro- 
mise. These things were done on such a day. 


There is no Salutem, no Noverit, no Sciatis, no Valete, no Data, 
no reference to seal or signature. The names of the witnesses, if 
any, stand at the beginning. And who are the addressees? ‘The 
prior and convent of the church of Canterbury and very many 
other persons of the realm of England congregated in the afore- 
said church of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury.’ Have we often 
seen the like of that address? And, on the other hand, do not the 
initial and final words of this instrument, the initial In Dei nomine 
Amen and the final Acta sunt hec etc., seem to be those of no letter 
but of an ‘act,’ the record of an ecclesiastical court ? 


In truth a few strokes of the pen—nearly as few as will turn 
1174 into 1172—will convert this highly irregular letter into a re- 
spectably regular ‘act.’ Thus :— 

In the Name of God Amen. On such a day, &c., in the presence of 
the Legates, the Prior and Convent of Canterbury, and divers other persons 
of the realm of England congregated in the church of Canterbury, We, 
Henry ... revoke... grant... promise... These things were 
done on such a day. 


All now runs smoothly enough. We no longer find the addressees 
of a letter wedged in between the coram cardinalibus and the 
nos Henricus. The quamplurimis personis, being now in the ablative 
and safely governed by coram, will give no trouble. In such a 
context it is, I believe, usual and correct to mention the crowd of 
unnamed bystanders. 

Yes, it may be objected, the document may run smoothly 
enough, but it will tell a plain untruth, for it will tell how the 
cardinals held a court in Canterbury Cathedral, before which court 
Henry accepted penance, revoked his innovations, and solemnly 
surrendered la régale. 

To this my reply must be that this document seems to me to 
be trying its hardest to tell just that plain untruth. Not, perhaps, 
with guilty intent, for it may be the outcome of some innocent 
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exercise in the art of composing acta, and a forger who thought that 
he could, with impunity, put a pair of papal legates just wherever 
he pleased would have had much to learn in his nefarious business. 

As to the date, it confirms my suspicion. In 1174, as 
anybody might easily learn, Henry was at Canterbury, and a 
penitential scene was enacted in the cathedral. It was a memorable 
scene, even though the cardinals were not presiding and the guardian- 
ship of widowed churches was not renounced. 

F. W. Marruanp. 





FIVE LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


As none of the following letters are included in Carlyle’s collection they 
may be of interest, although they are of little intrinsic importance. 
The first and second, written on behalf of an old schoolfellow, are 
from the records of the committee for advance of money, in the 
Public Record Office. The third, which is from the Stowe MSS. in 
the British Museum, refers to the negotiations about the settlement 
made by Cromwell on the marriage of his son Richard, and supple- 
ments the series of letters on that subject printed by Carlyle. 
The fourth, also from the Stowe MSS., is addressed to Major 
William Boteler, ordering him to take charge of Colonel Thomas 
Harrison’s regiment, of which he had been appointed major. For 
some reason, however, this appointment was not permanent, for in 
November following Stephen Winthrop was its major, who subse- 
quently became its colonel. The fifth letter, which is derived 
from the Rawlinson collection in the Bodleian Library, is on 
behalf of a Welsh parliamentarian—Captain Richard Price— 
who was one of the representatives of Wales in the little parlia- 
ment of 1653. He is mentioned in 1646 as assisting Major- 
General Mytton in reducing the royalist strongholds in North Wales.' 
C. H. Firrs. 


I. 
In favour of Mr. Peter Edwards. 


[Addressed,] For the Right hnble Edward Lord Howard these. [Seal with anchor. 
Autograph.] 

My Lord,—your fauors give mee the bouldnesse to present the humble 
suite of this poore man to your Lord? whose power (as hee tells mee) may 
conferr upon him that which Hee seekes, w*" is a diuident Clerkes place 
in the Prerogatiue office. I have had many promises from M* Hill of 
doinge the man a fauor, but I heere hee is now out of towne. Sir Nathaniel 
Brent knowes him. And truly that wh*" comends him to the place, is partlye 
his merritt, Hee hauinge serued there as an under Clerke about sixteene or 
seauenteene yeeres, and in all that tyme his behauior has beene such, as 
I beleive the strictest man could not detect him. My Lord beleive mee 

? Phillips, Civil War in Wales, ii. 301, 308. 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LVI. 3B 
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I would not putt you to this trouble, did I not knowe the man, to bee a 
most religious honest man, I have knowen him soe neere this twentye 
yeeres, wee hauinge had much of our education together, I dare professe to 
your Lord? that I beleive his modesty and integritye have kept him from 
beinge preferred hitherunto. Hee hauinge soe good a pretence, I hope 
your Lord? will befreind his iust desire and pardon this trouble and 
boldnesse to my Lord 
Your most humble and most faythfull seruant 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
March 23 1646. 


Il. 
In favour of Mr. Peter Edwards.? 


Gentlemen,—I wrote a letter to my Lord Howard on the behalfe of 
this bearer, M™ Edwards, to desire Hee may bee placed in that office to 
w> Hee has beene related neere seauenteene yeeres. Hee is (I am per- 
swaded) a godly man, I have knowen him aboue 30% yeeres, I beleive the 
reason Hee has not beene preferred is more because of his modestye, and 
honesty, then for any other cause. now you will haue oportunitye to 
right him. Hee is a very able clerke, the place hee desiers is a diuident, 
Clerkes place in the prerogatiue, for w°* Hee hath so longe serued, and 
from which Hee hath beene soe longe and undulye kept. Hee hath a 
familye in towne to maintaine. I would not write thus confidently for 
him, but upon [knJowen grounds. I rest your humble seruant 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Martii ult. 1647. 
II. 
To Mr. Richard Mayor.* 


Sir,—I was not .without hope to haue beene wt you this night, but 
truely my aged mother is in such a condition of illnesse, that I could not 
leaue her w*" satisfaction. I expected to have had the Deedes sealed 
heere w°" were to bee performed on my part, but my Lawyer tells me itt 
wilbe necessarie for mee to bee with you at the doeing thereof, because of 
the order of sealinge them. I have sent them to you by this bearer for 
your perusall, and I trust to bee with you upon munday night (if God 
will). I shalbe able to stay only tuseday with you, for indeed I must 
necessarilye be back on wedensday night. My occasiones cause theise 
affaires to goe in such a hurrye vnbefittinge the wayte of them, and I 
doubt wilbe troublesome to you, w*" I desire you to excuse mee in 
because its longe of me. I beseech the Lord to blesse proceedinges and to 
voutchsafe his preesence. My wife presents her affectionate respects to 
your selfe and Ladye, soe doe I mine and to your whole familye. I take 
leaue and rest St your affectionate freind and servant 


O. CROMWELL. 
April 28 1649. 
To my very worthy friend Richard Mayor Esquire att Hurslye. theise 


? This letter was addressed to Mr. Henry Darley and Mr. John Gurdon. It does 
not appear from the calendar of the proceedings of the committee whether Edwards 
obtained his clerkship or not, though on 7 April 1647 Cromwell’s letters were ordered 
to be considered when the clerkships were filled up. (Calendar, ii. 685-6.) 

® Stowe MSS. 142, f. 56. 
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IV. 
To Major William Boteler.' 

S* its heere resolued you bee Maior to Col. Harrisons Regm*t w*" is 
to stay in England, wherefore I desier you to agree soe wt" Capt Stirke 
that soe many of both your Troupes as are most willinge for Ireland may 
be vnder Capt. Stirke to make his Troupe complet, and that you with 
your owne Troupe, doe forthw‘* march into Suffolke to Coll. Harrisons 
Regm*, and that you take the charge of that Regiment, the assignments 
of that Reg™ (as I take itt) beinge there. I haue noe more att present but 
rest 
your very affectionate freind 


O. CROMWELL. 
May 31 1649. 


[Addressed,] For my very lovinge freind Maior Butler att his quarters in North- 
ampton sheire or elsewhere, theise. [Seal broken.] 
















V. 
In favour of Captain Richard Price.° 


Mr Speaker,—I have bin throughly acquainted w*" the suffrings of 
Capt: Richard Price for his affection to the parliament from the begin- 
ning ; how faithfully he hath served; and how usefull he still is, in the 
County where his estate lies; Being the onely man in that county 
proclaymed Rebell by the late king ; and his estate whilest in yo" service 
sequestred ; whereby he is utterly disabled for any further actings under 
your comissions (w*" will be greatly to yo" disadvantadge) unlesse some 
reparations may be made him for his losses; or his modest request 
granted ; of haveing the moyety of his Arears due upon his accounts, as it 
is stated and registred by the Comittee of the Army, payed him; either 
out of the Generall Composition for North Wales, if that passe, or by the 
fines of such of the Delinquents of the Counties of North Wales, as have 
not yet p*fected their compositions. The paucity of our friends in those 
partes and the necessity that lyes upon us of inco'adgeing them (unlesse 
by reason of their pouertie disabled to act under yo" authority, we shall 
suffer the power to returne into the handes of Malignants), putts me upon 
this request to yo" ; w°" I ernestly recomend to yo" serious consideration 
and rest 

Yo" most servant 
O. CROMWELL. 


BRITISH VISITORS TO PARIS, 1802-1803. 


THE peace of Amiens occasioned a rush of British visitors to Paris, 
and Gillray, in a cartoon headed ‘ The First Kiss these Ten Years,’ 
represented a slim man, John Bull, stooping to kiss a stout and 
buxom dame. People of fashion went over to see how the French 
metropolis had altered since the Revolution. Politicians were 

‘ Stowe MSS. 142, f. 58. 

* Rawlinson MS. D, 923, f. 301, in the Bodleian Library. The letter is undated, 
but, as on 5 Dec. 1650 the parliament ordered Price 500/., it was probably written 


about that date. .The signature is so faint as to be almost illegible, and the body of 
the letter is not in Cromwell’s hand. 
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anxious to study the new government and its head. Soldiers were 
curious to see Bonaparte and his victorious legions. Artists 
embraced the opportunity, by so short a journey, of inspecting the 
spoils of Italy collected at the Louvre. Men of letters and science 
were desirous of consulting documents or of forming or renewing 
acquaintance with French celebrities. Clergymen went to see 
whether catholicism had really recovered its sway after the eclipse 
of the Terror. Bankers and merchants were eager to recover con- 
fiscated property and old debts, or to revive business relations. 
Nor was this all. Paris for the first time saw British tourists of 
the well-to-do middle class, and was amused, as a German observer, 
Reichardt, tells us, by their insular costumes and manners and 
their open-mouthed admiration of public buildings. They could 
make the double journey, he says, for ten guineas, and stay ten 
days for a like sum. Travelling could scarcely, indeed, have 
become cheaper since 1792, but military contracts may have 
created a class of nouveaux riches, and the taste for travelling had 
permeated from aristocrats and country squires to opulent 
tradesmen. 

The National Archives at Paris contain a register (F 7*, 2231) 
of the principal foreign visitors from February to November 1802, 
and the British names far outnumber those of any other nationality. 
Many of them are strangely misspelt, as though written down by 
hotel proprietors from the dictation of the guests. It is easy, of 
course, to correct such entries as ‘ Daberdeen’ under the letter D, 
for the register is alphabetical, but in some cases the orthography 
is a hopeless puzzle. I have selected from several thousands of 
entries those which are of chief interest, and have added a few 
from other sources. Apart from the detention, lasting in some 
instances eleven years, which befell those visitors who imprudently 
remained till the renewal of the war, the subsequent fate of others 
would suggest reflexions. Captain Bathurst mysteriously dis- 
appeared, apparently murdered for the sake of intercepting his 
despatches. Playfair died an insolvent debtor. Romilly and 
Glasse, the classical scholar, committed suicide. 

An asterisk indicates presentation to Bonaparte, and a dagger 
detention on the outbreak of war. I give the ages as in the 
register, though they are not always accurate, and I have added 
within parentheses titles, &c., which belong to later dates. 
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* Aberdeen, earl of (prime mi- | Baring, Alexr., 29 (Lord Ash- 


nister). | burton). 
Allen, John, 80, Edinburgh Re- Baring, Sir Francis, M.P. 
viewer. | * Bathurst, Benjamin, 19. 
Astley, Philip, equestrian. | Bedford, duke of. 
| Bentham, Jeremy. 
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Berry, Robt., 60; Agnes, 35; 


Mary, 30 (Horace Walpole’s | 


friends). 


Bonnycastle, Jno., 45, mathema- | 


tician. 


Bosville, Wm., 56 (friend of | 


Horne Tooke). 


Burdett, Sir Francis, M.P., 
84. 


Campbell, Jno., 28, barrister 
(lord chancellor). 

Carr, Sir Jno., traveller. 

Chenevix, Richd., chemist. 


t Cockburn, Alexr., consul (father | 


of chief justice). 


Congreve, Wm., 80 (rocket in- 


ventor). 
Cosway, Mrs., artist. 
+ Croft, Sir Herbert. 
Cumberland, duchess of, 50. 


Duppa, Richard, 33, artist. 


Edgeworth, R. L., 58; Maria, 
84; Charlotte, 18. 
t+ Elgin, earl of, 36. 
* Emmet, Thomas Addis, 86, con- 
spirator. 
Erskine, Thos., M.P., 52 (lord 
chancellor). 


+ Forbes, James, F.R.S., 89 (Mont- | 


alembert’s father-in-law). 


Foster, Lady Eliz., 42 (duchess | 


of Devonshire). 

* Fox, Chas. Jas., M.P., 50; 
Elizabeth, 68; William, 28; 
General William, 47. 

* Francis, (Sir) Philip, M.P., 87. 

Fuseli, Henry, R.A., 54. 


* Glasse, Rev. G. H. 
Goldsmith, Lewis, 29. 


Hallam, Henry, 25, barrister. 
Halpin, Jno. Edmd., 26, artist. 
Heath, Charles, 68, artist. 

+ Heath, James, artist. 
Herschell, Sir Wm. 
Holcroft, Thomas. 

* Holland, Lord, 36, and Lady. 
Hope, Thomas, 30, author. 
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* Impey, Sir Elijah. 


Kemble, Charles, 39. 
Kemble, Jno. Philip. 
Kyd, Stuart, 40. 


Linwood, Mary (needle work). 
+ Lovaine, Lord, M.P., 24 (duke of 
Northumberland). 


* Mackintosh, (Sir) James, 34; 


Catherine, 35. 
Malthus, Thos. Robert, 84. 
Montefiore, Joseph, 40 (father of 
Sir Moses). 


Opie, John, R. A., 40, and wife. 


84 (editor of 

Courier). 

(marquis of 
Lansdowne). 

Phillips, Thos., artist. 


| + Pinkerton, Jno., 44, geographer. 


Playfair, Wm., 34, journalist. 
* Poole, Thomas (friend of Cole- 
ridge). 


Raimbach, Abraham, artist. 
Rogers, Samuel, 40. 

t+ Roget, Peter Mark, 238. 
Romilly, (Sir) Samuel, 45. 


Shee, (Sir) M. A., 81. 
* Smith, Sir Spencer, 40. 


Southey, Hy. Herbert, 18 





(brother of Robert). 


Taylor, 
scholar. 
| Thornton, Col. 
sportsman. 
+ Trench, Richd. (father of arch- 
bishop). 
* Trotter, Archdeacon. 
Troy, Dr., catholic archbishop of 
Dublin. 
Turner, Wm., artist. 


| + Underwood, Thos. Richd., artist. 


Wm., 385, German 


Thomas, 40, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


West, Sir Benjn., 60, and son. 
Yorke, Hy. Redhead, 30. 





Reviews of Books 


Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige, seine Jugend und Kriegsthaten bis zum 
Tode des Kaisers Constantius (881-861) : eine Quellensuntersuchung. 
Von Dr. WinnetM Kocu. (Leipzig. 1899.) 


Tus work is a reprint from the twenty-fifth supplementary volume of the 
Jahrbuch fiir classische Philologie. Nine years ago the author, who is 
historical lecturer at Tiel, in Holland, wrote a dissertation for his doctor’s 
degree at Leyden—‘ De Juliano Imperatore scriptorum, qui res in Gallia 
ab eo gestas enarrarunt, auctore disputatio.’ This formed the nucleus of 
the present treatise, which has been enlarged, modified, and translated 
into German. The author promises to continue his investigations beyond 
the death of Constantius. It is to be hoped that he will be able to do so; 
yet the present work is complete in itself. In the careful study and 
accurate knowledge that it shows of the sources, and the sober, impartial 
way in which historical judgments are expressed, it is a very valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject dealt with, all the more so if it 
impresses us with the difficulty of the problems to be solved. 

With regard to the authorities, Dr. Koch follows in the main the theory 
of Hecker ‘ that all which has been handed down to us about Julian is to 
be traced to himself—has been derived from his own works.’ This is, 
our author considers, an exaggeration of the truth. Zosimus at any rate 
must have taken a good deal from Oribazius. But while he fails to see 
the proofs alleged by some critics as to the existence of formally com- 
posed ‘Commentaries’ written by Julian and used by historians, he is 
strongly inclined to believe, on the authority of fragments of Eunapius, 
(1) that Julian wrote a short account ((/3\cé.0v) of the battle of Strass- 
burg; (2) that he also wrote some account of his military doings, 
addressed to a certain Cyllenius, who had begun a similar task and was 
not carrying it out in a satisfactory way; and (3) that the account given 
by Ammianus of the revolt in 360 must have been derived from Julian 
himself, while it is certainly not taken from the ‘ Letter to the Athenians.’ 
Further he does not commit himself. Yet in his discussion of the wars, 
he judges, from certain misplacements and confusions in Ammianus, that 
Julian partly spoiled his [:/3Adéwy by later additions and revisions. 

Space forbids us to enter into the discussion of the chronological sequence 
of the events of Julian’s youth. One point raises doubts in our mind: 
would the bishop of Nicomedia, if Julian really lived for years in his 
house, have entrusted him to the care of so thoroughgoing a Hellene as 
Mardonius? Dr. Koch considers that Julian was a zealous Christian 
until he fell under the influence of Maximus of Ephesus, another point on 
which we would reserve judgment. Among the questions of interest which 
occur in the chapter on Julian’s wars in Gaul are that of the site of the 
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battle of Strassburg (as to which Dr. Koch follows the opinions of Borries 
and rejects those of Wiegand), and that concerning the curious statements 
of Zosimus as to the war with the Quadi in 358. By tracing the close 
adhesion of Zosimus to Eunapius our author shows conclusively that for 
Kovddovs in Zosimus, iii. 6. 1, we must read XapudBovs. The strange fact 
that the story of the barbarian Charietto, which makes a striking episode in 
Zosimus and Eunapius, is not given in Ammianus, receives the hardly 
satisfactory explanation that Julian felt somewhat ashamed of his barbarian 
ally. With regard to the wars of Constantius, it need only be stated 
that Dr. Koch clears the reputation of the emperor from any charge of 
useless provocation in summoning the legions from the west, however 
ill-judged the mode of that summons may have been; and also of 
indifference to the interests of the east in marching against Julian. He 
did not start before Sapor had withdrawn to a safe distance. 

In the chapter on Julian’s relations with Constantius the harmony 
that existed between the two princes, and the readiness with which 
Constantius acceded to his cousin’s demands, as soon as he had proved 
himself worthy of trust, are very clearly brought out, and at the same 
time the galling position in which Julian had to work is shown to justify 
his irritation and complaints. The character and means of the various 
men who made mischief between the two rulers—Florentius, Eusebius, 
Gaudentius, Pentadius—are described. The passage in which the 
relation of Julian to Florentius is set forth is worth quoting: 

If we briefly summarise the results we have reached, the opposition in nature 
between these two men becomes very striking—Florentius, a representative of the 
ancien régime, zealous, punctilious, and loyal, but corrupt in manners and flippant 
in mind: Julian, on the contrary, earnest, pure in life, and, though he had grown 
up among books, and bestowed his best affections on philosophy, armed with a 
clear perception of the corruption around him. Many men as young as he would 
have reconciled themselves to the inevitable .... not so Julian... . yet one 
qualification failed him in a high degree—tact. 


In dealing with the great catastrophe which led to Julian's elevation 
to the throne, our author shows how some such result was not quite 
unexpected by him nor undesired, though Julian may have been sincere 
in watching for a sign from heaven and in yielding as to necessity. It 
is evident from Eunapius that Oribazius (to whom Dr. Koch ascribes the 
incendiary epistles circulated among the Petulantes and the Celtae) wished 
to have the credit of having made his friend emperor. His account, and 
those given directly or indirectly by Julian, must needs contradict one 
another hopelessly. The rapid march to Succi is regarded by Dr. Koch 
as a bold venture rather than a splendid achievement. Had not 
Constantius died at the most opportune moment the result of the hazard- 
ous move might have been different. 

There are many more points on which the opinions expressed in this 
work are likely to be controverted. Such controversy is very desirable, 
in order that the subject may be cleared up and the characters of the 
chief parties made more distinct. It is with a view to the elucidation of 
these characters that this work is carried out, so that its human interest 
is more conspicuous than one would expect in a treatise which must 
chiefly consist of disquisitions as to dates and details. 

ALICE GARDNER. 
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The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. By Hanns 
Taytor, LL.D., late Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Spain. 2vol. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898.) 


THovuGH it is doubtful whether the time has come when a complete con- 
stitutional history of England can be written, it is natural that the task 
should be attempted. Mr. Hannis Taylor’s work is based on wide study. 
He is interested in the personal as well as in the abstract and legal aspects 
of his subject. He has before his mind a definite plan and a definite 
thesis to maintain. Perhaps both the freshness and originality of his 
views and the air of impartiality and tolerance which is conspicuous in 
his writing may be attributed to the ‘ semi-detached ’ position which, as 
an American, he is able to take up. 

Mr. Hannis Taylor defines his subject to be the history of the English 
constitution and the growth out of it of the federal republic of the United 
States. The two constitutions are declared to be a continuous evolution, 
and to present an unbroken story. He is prepared to hold that with 
Kemble and Palgrave, Freeman and Stubbs, Gneist and Taswell- 
Langmead (rather an odd conjunction of names) we have now reached 
‘a definite and final result.’ Not all his readers, however, will be 
prepared to embark without misgivings on ‘the mighty stream of 
Teutonic democracy from Friesland . . . to North America,’ or to admit 
that the United States constitution is ‘the lineal descendant of the 
federations described by Caesar.’ Confidence has been a good deal 
shaken in ‘ the ancient Aryan vocabulary ’ recovered by ‘ the comparative 
method,’ and in the value of this method applied to polities, ‘ by com- 
paring together the constitutions of remote times and places.’ Nor is it 
much encouraged by the hope held out of proving that ‘the yévos of 
Athens, the gens of Rome, the Mark or Gemeinde of the Teutonic nations, 
the village community of the east, and... the Irish clan are all 
essentially the same thing.’ Even the familiar statement that in the 
English conquest of Britain ‘the vanquished were exterminated’ has 
lost something nowadays of its old simplicity and conclusiveness. 

Chapter ii, after rightly discounting Caesar’s relation, proceeds to 
translate Tacitus with a running commentary; but the formidable terms 
Mark, Gau, ethel, alod, folkland are handled as freely as ever G. L. von 
Maurer or Kemble handled them; the most questionable dicta of 
Freeman and Green are repeated without criticism ; the only reference to 
much important recent work is a note at the end of the chapter to the 
effect that Seebohm’s theory has been rejected by Vinogradoff ; but there 
is no attempt to examine either the theory itself or the arguments against 
it. One cannot help fancying that these earlier parts of the book were 
written some considerable time ago. Certainly they have not been 
remodelled or adjusted to what has been written by Professor Vinogradoff, 
Professor Maitland, Mr. Round, and Dr. Gross. There is also a good 
deal of repetition, even verbatim, of certain propositions, such as that ‘ the 
state of the seventh century became the shire of the tenth, while the 
shire of the seventh century became the hundred of the tenth.’ No new 
light is shed on the old difficulties, thegnship, the rise of feudalism, the 
depression of the ceorls, the development of the manor, the sudden 
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appearance of kingship, the origin of the witan, the foundation of 
boroughs, the stages in the growth of frankpledge, the idea of a fountain 
head of justice. That ‘the manorial court inherited its jurisdiction from 
the tun moot’ is at best a doubtful statement nowadays ; and that ‘ there 
is no proof of private courts before Cnut’ is certainly wrong; nor is it 
correct to date back the apparatus of courts baron, courts leet, and so 
on, before the Norman Conquest. Many such statements might be 
pointed out: ‘there is nothing in Domesday Book which establishes the 
existence of military tenures ;’ ‘ before the Norman Conquest all town- 
ships were as a rule dependent,’ ‘ there is little if any increase in the 
number of manors after the Norman Conquest; ’ ‘the earliest form in 
which the king interferes in local justice is the law of Cnut ;’ ‘scutage 
was an innovation in 1159.’ In fact the author has taken Freeman as 
having said the last word on the Norman as on the Anglo-Saxon periods. 
We have over again the exaggeration of William the Conqueror’s presci- 
ence, without due recognition of the facts that the scattering of the 
grants, the Salisbury oath, and other politic steps were forced upon him 
by pre-existing conditions, and that he was not incapable of blunders such 
as the hereditary sheriffdoms and the Palatine earldoms. As every writer 
must do, he borrows freely from Bishop Stubbs, but does not always 
imitate his authority’s caution and refusal to go beyond his evidences. 
Mr. Taylor has, however, made good use of Bigelow’s ‘ History of 
Procedure’ in treating the Constitutions of Clarendon, and very properly 
points out that even after their formal abrogation they remained the rule 
on which the courts acted. Indeed, even this least satisfactory part of 
these two bulky volumes is not without many judicious and interesting 
remarks, such, for example, as that even if the constitution was in one 
sense ‘formed’ by the end of Edward I’s reign it was not completed in 
any true sense till the Lancastrian period; or that the medieval docu- 
ments with their incessant and artificial changes of detail show it was 
impossible to govern England with paper constitutions; or that the way 
in which Englishmen came to regard representation as a natural thing 
is amusingly illustrated by the seventeenth-century expression, ‘ This year 
a house of burgesses broke out in the colony.’ Wherever it is plain 
sailing, as in traversing the fiscal history from William I to John (pp. 292- 
800), nothing could be more sound and clear. The account of the jury 
(pp. 820-33), resting on Bigelow and Stephen as well as Brunner, is the 
best to be found anywhere, and brings out excellently the reciprocal rela- 
tions between the community witnesses, the Norman inquisition, the 
Angevin recognition, and the trial jury. There is a good sketch of 
Richard I’s reign as paving the way for the great events under John. 
The materials for this sketch are, of course, all to be found in Bishop 
Stubbs’s History ; but it is curious how often the bishop seems not 
exactly to draw the threads together or bring out the real force of his 
own handiwork. Mr. Hannis Taylor does not quite bring out the long 
process by which Norman were being severed from English interests, far 
back in the twelfth century. He takes up J. R. Green’s paradox of 
‘John, the ablest of the Angevins.’ He does not sufficiently discriminate 
the different baronial groups, though the documents in Stubbs’s ‘ Charters’ 
make this possible, and hence is not very illuminating on the critical 
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years 1212-15. In regard to Magna Carta, the point of article 15 (that 
no lord may tax his tenants) lies in the fact that it appears in the 
barons’ own draft of the charter. The point in the omission of articles 
12 and 14 (requiring the Great Council’s consent to taxation) lies in the 
curious fact that this need of consent was acted on all the same 
throughout Henry III’s reign. There is a good deal to be got out of the 
modified charters of 1216-7 and 1225, and never did any years need all 
the light that can be thrown upon them more than that tedious desert of 
a time between Runnymede and the Mad Parliament of 1258. The next 
seven years are exciting enough, but read like the causeless gyrations of a 
dream, until the key is found in the play of personal feelings between the 
baronial families. Why did Simon de Montfort reject St. Louis’ award 
which he had himself bespoken? What made his cause hopeless even 
after Lewes? How did the older historians so grossly exaggerate the 
value of his parliament ? 

In Edward I’s reign, the old stories of Warrenne’s rusty sword and 
Bohun’s refusal either to go or to be hanged are told without that insight 
into the real worth of this baronial bluster which might have been got 
from Professor Tout’s excellent biography of the great king. The 
summary offered of the Mortmain Acts does not bring out the reasons 
why one after another they failed, till the finally successful Act of 1391. 
The statute of Quia Emptores, by a surprising misinterpretation, is called 
‘a restraint on alienation.’ It is also somewhat misleading, even with 
the foot-note, to read ‘burgesses were not summoned to parliament 
between 1265 and 1295.’ It would be well, in citing 1295 as the ‘ model ’ 
parliament, to notice—first, that it still looked in that year as if the 
knights would coalesce with the nobles, not with the burgesses; and 
secondly, that the clerical estate was soon to take a form very different from 
Edward's design. The constitutional crisis of 1297 is obscured by the failure 
to remark that Edward had seized the wool by Ascensiontide 1294, and 
had made his demand of five tenths from the clergy at Michaelmas 1294 ; 
so that the intervention of the earls was belated, as well as accidental. 
Some hesitation also is apparent in dealing with that venerable imposture, 
De Tallagio non concedendo; and the two passages which deal with it 
(p. 423, pp. 487-8) are hardly consistent. The legal view, which regards 
peerage as an institution completed under Edward I, is too readily 
followed. But there are some judicious reflexions upon the immense 
practical gulf between our constitution as it is now and as it was in 1295. It 
is a pity, however, that on the difficult matter of the gilds and their relation 
to boroughs Mr. Taylor is content implicitly to follow Brentano, and seems 
unaware of the damaging criticism that very speculative investigator has 
met at the hands of Dr. Gross. Nor has he dealt very adequately with 
the important topic of taxation in the fourteenth century. Mr. Dowell’s 
exhaustive book might have been consulted on the meaning of poundage, 
of a ‘fifteenth,’ on the modus operandi of the assessment, on the 
relation of the later subsidy to the earlier forms of taxation and the 
relation of the antiqua and nova custwma to the larger taxes on wool. 
He cannot be said to have covered all the constitutional points in the 
reigns of Edward II, Edward III, and Richard IJ. He seems, with 
Hallam; to regard Haxey as an ordinary member of the Commons, and 
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not to grasp the significance of his being a clerk. To say that no really 
new right was acquired by the Commons in the fifteenth century is hardly 
fair to the important concessions made by Henry IV. But at the end of 
the first volume there is a good demonstration that the downfall of the 
Lancastrians was due not merely to a turbulent baronage, but to their 
defection from their own constitutional principles, and to the narrow 
basis on which the representative system had now come to stand. 

Some seventy pages of the introduction are devoted to an examination 
of the constitutions of the American colonies down to the Declaration of 
Independence. The main thesis here contended for seems to be this, 
that ‘ each American state is a reproduction of the English kingdom as that 
was in 1776; ’ but, as the author goes on to add, ‘ with such modifications 
as have necessarily resulted from the abolition of nobility, feudality, and 
kingship,’ this saving clause is fairly wide. Even so, surely the 
differences are more important than the resemblances. Was, for 
example, the omnipotent English justice of the peace, or the property 
qualification for all offices, equally prominent in colonial administra- 
tion? And was it not a vast change to substitute for the English 
doctrine of the sovereignty of parliament the American doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people? But this part of the book must be left to 
expert opinion in America. It is interesting to notice that in the 
northern colonies the unit was the township; in the sparser and more 
rural southern colonies, the county. But it is not very clear what is 
meant by saying that ‘ the township reappears in America in its old form, 
not in the form it had in England in the seventeenth century.’ 
Perhaps it only means that in New England the township was not 
manorial; but was it really manorial in England itself at that time? 
Besides, in Maryland and New York manors long existed, as indeed 
the author himself shows in an interesting series of cases. No 
doubt, also, Mr. Fiske’s explanation is correct that the colonists 
‘dropped the ecclesiastical and lordly terminology’ of parish and manor, 
and ‘ integrated into one the two jurisdictions,’ so enabling ‘the American 
township to enter on a glorious career.’ To all admirers of Hamilton it 
will be gratifying to note that he is justly credited with having kept his 
mind ubove that ‘idol of the time,’ the division and separation of the 
functions of government. And to all historical students the warning 
must commend itself not to treat the American constitution of 1787 as a 
thing ‘struck off in a moment.’ The final step in the argument as to 
America is that the new central federation, down to 1789, only copied the 
weak Teutonic models of Swiss and Dutch confederacies, and owed to this 
its failure. But as the new constitution contained the idea of ‘ inter-state 
citizenship,’ surely such a new idea contained a vital difference. 

In the second volume the arrangement is almost exclusively chrono- 
logical, and the consequence is that the reader finds himself lost in a 
jungle of minute facts. And with all the copiousness there is a 
certain incompleteness. We have an excellent sketch of the Tudor 
government by council, a valuable refutation of the old fallacy that 
the Wars of the Roses had practically extinguished the nobility, 
and a sound explanation of the working of the Statute of Fines. Good 
use is made for the reign of Henry VII of that literary masterpiece, Bacon’s 
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‘Henry VII,’ and of More’s ‘ Utopia,’ as well as of Reeves and Stephen, 
Hallam, Gneist and Dicey, Cunningham and Dowell. Yet no useis made 
of Stubbs’s lectures on Henry VII and Henry VIII, which are surely the 
best things yet written upon this period, and must make all students of it 
regret that this great historian has left less than half told the story of this 
eventful time. The account of Wolsey’s home and foreign policy is full 
indeed, but does little either to explain his great conceptions or to criticise 
his statesmanship. Compare it with the brief but pregnant summing up of 
Ranke, and the difference is striking. The mystery of Thomas Cromwell’s 
character, and his apparent infatuation, will, perhaps, never be solved ; 
but there is good reason to believe that Foxe’s story of his adventures in 
Italy is true after all; and, at any rate, it is made certain, by the records, 
that the pleasing tale of his loyalty to the fallen cardinal is false. It is 
an effective way of dealing with the English Reformation to trace back- 
wards, as it were, the tendency to sever the Anglican church from Rome. 
The same method might with equal effectiveness be applied to the other 
aspects of the Reformation movement: the repression of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the secularisation of ecclesiastical revenues, and the 
nationalisation, so to speak, of church ritual services. Not enough weight 
is laid upon Henry VIII’s conviction as to the consistency of his own 
religious position ; there is too much acquiescence in the vulgar idea of 
rapid oscillations in this position between 1536 and his death; and too 
little elucidation of the solid grounds for the fact that the rupture with 
Rome was not final till 1534. 

On some special topics the author turns aside from his usual 
narrative order with excellent results, as in the treatment of the 
succession (vol. ii. pp. 104-8), the rules as to regency (pp. 108-12), 
and the heresy laws (pp. 148-8), and in the prefatory remarks before 
the Tudor and the Stuart periods. The series of measures, too, is 
well traced, by which Somerset, to his own ruin, upset Henry’s care- 
fully balanced division of powers between the executors of his will and the 
council. But it is impossible to deal out justice in regard either to the 
confiscations of gild property under Edward VI, or to the confusing and 
often confused matter of enclosures, without weighing the recent evidence 
produced by Professor Ashley. Enclosures, that ‘ question-begging term,’ 
has three distinct senses; and under each sense, as in most human 
things, there is much to be said on either side. For want of such dis- 
crimination, this unfortunate word is in some danger of reaching that 
bad pre-eminence which the word Mark held for our earlier history, the 
same looseness of application which at a rather prehistoric stage of the 
study hung about the terms Jury, Parliament, Feudalism. Noone should 
write on constitutional or economic history without a dictionary of 
definitions. 

In the sixteenth century Mr. Hannis Taylor, on the whole, follows 
Froude. It is, however, a mistake to emphasise the ‘reactionary’ 
character of Mary’s reign, or to adopt the paradox that ‘ Elizabeth’s 
wisdom was that of her ministers,’ or to treat her success as inexplicable 
and accidental, or to look at her persecuting measures in the cold light 
of nineteenth-century tolerance and indifferentism. There is nothing 
so fundamentally necessary in framing historical judgments as to clear 
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our minds of cant, which may be defined as truth out of place, and 
therefore conscious of insincerity. Elizabeth’s persecutions were in- 
evitable in a sixteenth-century ruler; and probably necessary under 
conditions then existing. At any rate, they succeeded. She forced the 
English Roman catholics to choose between their two duties ; the Armada 
year showed they were English first, Roman catholics only second. If the 
penal measures increased in stringency after this date, it was with the object 
of deepening the gulf between loyal country squires and Jesuit emissaries. 
In the same rather cold-blooded way she secured all the zeal of the 
puritans, without allowing them to puritanise the church or displace her 
bishops by presbyteries and her wide formularies by hard and fast Cal- 
vinism. Even if these are not the true explanations of her ecclesiastical 
policy, it is impossible for a reader not to expect his author to offer some 
solution of them. There is a tendency in English writers on consti- 
tutional history to produce their facts in formless heaps as if 
they were goods from a tilt-cart to be delivered by weight; and much 
licence has been allowed to constitutional history, as if sound learning 
and literary form were incompatible. 

In vol. ii. pp. 173-83, the subject of the council is resumed, and a 
valuable summary given, chiefly from Dicey, Stephen, and some recent 
state papers, of its different phases and subdivisions, and its methods and 
kinds of work. His silence on this subject is one of Hallam’s chief 
defects ; and the same applies to the important subject of local govern- 
ment as reorganised under the Tudors. Gneist has indeed entered very 
fully into this ; but there is sometimes a certain intricacy and obscurity 
about Gneist, and the English translation often ‘makes that darker 
which was dark enough without.’ The chapter in Hallam which dis- 
cusses Elizabeth’s relations to Parliament is inadequate; it is tainted 
with his habitual vice of reading back into a monarchical age the parlia- 
mentary canons of a modern whig—a misreading from which, fortu- 
nately, Mr. Hannis Taylor is free. 

In discussing the Stuarts, he has the inestimable advantage of Mr. 
Gardiner’s guidance, and fully appreciates and utilises it. He sees what 
any lawyer to-day would allow, that the judges in Bate’s case could not 
have decided otherwise. He does justice to both sides, the king’s and 
the people’s, in the disputes over the ante-nati and post-nati, and over the 
Great Contract. He puts plainly the inevitable conditions which forced 
upon the judges the réle of arbiters in the great quarrel between the 
crown and the nation, and shows how it had come to be an issue between 
the conciliar system and parliament. So faithfully did Charles adhere to 
the theory that Grimston was able to say in the Long Parliament that 
‘ the judges had overthrown the law, and the bishops the gospel.’ The 
fact also is firmly grasped that the whole struggle came as a practical 
matter to turn upon finance. By the success of some of their financial 
expedients, and above all by the rapid expansion of commerce under the 
first two Stuarts, these kings all but carried out their project of doing 
without parliaments. But Charles could not forgo the luxury of 
quarrelling with all his neighbours; and this meant ship-money, and 
ship-money meant the beginning of the end, as soon as men realised that 
this was designed to be ‘a spring and magazine that should have no 
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bottom, and for an everlasting supply of all occasions’ (Clarendon). At 
the same time some exception may be taken to Mr. Taylor’s statement as 
to benevolences (p. 289), and to his account of Peacham’s case; nor is 
perfect justice done to James himself. Indeed, even at a distance of 
three centuries that strangely compounded personage provokes, almost 
justifiably, the same irritation that he did in life. More serious defects 
are the absence of any attempt to define, formulate, and illustrate divine 
right, prerogative, puritanism, or the system of ‘thorough,’ and the 
omission of any penetrating analysis of the character of Charles—a 
thing which Ranke has done in a few of his conclusive and oracular 
sentences. 

The writer lays stress, as Mr. Gardiner has done, on the division over 
the Root and Branch Bill as the first germ of English political parties, 
and on the significance of the fiction that the king was as much present 
in the parliament at Westminster as in the royalist camp. He also 
recognises that the proceedings of the Barebones Parliament are ‘ of the 
highest interest and have never been noticed as they deserve’ (Sir J. F. 
Stephen). He holds with J. R. Green that ‘ the history of English progress 
since the Restoration, on its moral and spiritual sides, has been the 
history of puritanism.’ But it is rather surprising that he takes no 
notice of ‘ Vane’s door,’ the saving clause which alone enabled the Indepen- 
dents to subscribe to the Covenant; nor seems to see how the second 
self-denying ordinance alone enabled Cromwell to return to his command. 
He makes no summing up of the general result of all the constitutional 
schemes put forth between 1642 and 1657. He recites without really 
explaining why it was that Cromwell, as was scornfully said, could , not 
do with parliaments any more than do without them. He leaves just 
where it stood the old puzzle why Cromwell dallied so long with the 
offer of the crown, though it is now pretty evident what the delay really 
meant ; and while he follows out accurately the maze of party move- 
ments between Oliver’s death and Charles’s return, he cannot be said to 
supply a clue to it. 

After the Restoration, a purely narrative form for a constitutional 
history becomes still more unsuitable. The chief interest of ‘the 
Long Parliament of the Restoration’ is its striking fulfilment of 
Harrington’s striking prediction: ‘Let the king come in and call a 
parliament of the greatest cavaliers in England, so they be men of estates, 
and let them sit but seven years, and they will all turn Commonwealth’s 
men.’ To show exactly how the causes worked which produced this 
result, would require, and repay, a careful investigation. Connected 
with this is the rise of political parties: but neither on this nor on 
the fascinating difficulties presented by the career of Shaftesbury do we 
receive any fresh light. In treating of James II no writer can vie with 
Hallam in weighty force, or with Macaulay in life and brilliancy. The 
only opening would have been to fill up their gaps and correct their mis- 
interpretations. The material, for instance, now exists by which to draw 
a fairer portrait of Jeffreys. Or again, it would be well worth while to 
trace the influence of philosophical speculation upon the practical politics 
of the eighteenth century; but this is a thing which would be better 
omitted altogether than attempted inaccurately or superficially ; and one 
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cannot accept the statement that the Whigs of 1689 ‘ boldly employed the 
new-fangled political philosophy of Hobbes which rested upon the un- 
historical assumption of an original contract between the nation and the 
king.’ This is exactly the conclusion which Hobbes avoided. Nor can 
we here for Hobbes read Locke, since Locke’s ‘ Treatises on Civil Govern- 
ment’ were not published till the autumn of 1689. But it was Hooker 
and Harrington who had worked out this form of the Social Contract, 
and that it was in the air can be seen from the citation of it by Howard 
in the convention debates. 

The most useful things in this latter part of the book are the sketches 
of the advances made by the cabinet system at different epochs, of the 
caricature of a representative system which parliament afforded and the 
chequered history of reform from 1689 to 1886 (pp. 463-76 and 519- 
589), and of the slow achievement of freedom of the press, with the 
excellent excursus upon the Libel Acts. Above all there is a careful 
review of the principle of religious toleration, carried down so far as to 
include even the results of the Bradlaugh case. 

The fiscal history, so prominent a part of national life since the 
Revolution, hardly receives sufficient attention ; for example, the forma- 
tion and influence of the Bank of England, the work of Walpole and 
still more his plans, are but slightly touched. 

George III is very leniently treated ; on both sides of the Atlantic he 
has some claims to be regarded as a benefactor. The Americans feel that 
his purblind obstinacy not only was the chief provocation to the revolt of 
the colonies, but also that his position and functions served as a warning 
what to avoid in framing their new constitution ; while his character was 
set up as a convenient bogey to scare the loosely allied states into a federal 
union. Weon our side have to set to his account the re-establishment of 
the ministerial and cabinet traditions by his failure in the end to break 
them down, and the final discrediting of all theories of crown prerogative 
by the use he had made of them. On pages 539-48 is a good summary of 
the changes made in the House of Lords since the accession of the Tudors ; 
and it is curious to note how completely the Scottish and Irish peerage 
has been absorbed into the peerage of the United Kingdom. The final 
chapter is a rather miscellaneous summary of the constitutional changes 
since 1880. But the information is not always quite up to date; thus, 
since 1870, it is no longer the case that an alien by birth cannot be made 
@ privy councillor; and again, the Local Government Acts of 1888 and 
1894, which constitutea new epoch in our national life, have now been 
under way long enough to invite some expression of opinion as to their 
present working and future prospects. 

Dr. Gneist in 1882 predicted the most fatal results from this replace- 
ment, as he regarded it, of self-government by bureaucracy. But the 
change was really from chaos to some sort of order; for our local 
government system, twenty years ago, was justly described as a chaos of 
areas, a chaos of authorities, and a chaos of rates. As Mr. Hannis Taylor 
wisely remarks, modern England had outgrown the local institutions of 
ancient England. It is true the change has also been accompanied by 
great concessions to the democratic principle; but what else could be 
expected? Our remodelled system of local government may become 
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once more, under these new conditions, a training ground for practical 
politics, and the school of liberty ; and may offer the solution between 
the antinomies of over-centralisation and undue decentralisation, bureau- 
cracy and self-government, socialism and laisser-faire. The last word of 
English constitutional history may come round to be like its first dim 
origins, the shire and the parish. A. L. Samira. 


Recherches sur l’ Histoire de ’ Economie Politique. Par Ernest Nys, 
Professeur 4 l’Université de Bruxelles, Juge au Tribunal de Premiére 
Instance. (Bruxelles: Alfred Castaigne. 1898.) 


Tuts book belongs to a class of writings which is now fortunately coming to 
be a thing of the past among serious economic students. In conception, 
method, and tone it exactly resembles Blanqui’s so-called ‘ History of 
Political Economy,’ which remained so long upon our shelves because 
there did not happen to be any other book in English bearing the same 
title. Like that, it deals mainly not with the history of political 
economy, i.e. of economic thought, but with economic history, i.e. the 
history of economic conditions. Like that, it is secondhand in its 
learning, superficial in its treatment, and biassed in its judgment. 
M. Nys’s ‘ Researches’—better described as disjointed essays—are 
concerned with the middle ages and the sixteenth century. There is 
certainly plenty of room both for treatises on the economic life and for 
treatises on the economic thought of those times. As to the former, 
so much work has already been done in the way of investigation that 
a writer who knew how to seize the salient points would perform a great 
service by merely presenting to us the large results which lie upon the 
surface of the literature of the subject. But M. Nys is evidently not 
acquainted with that literature; he gives us a good deal of 
scrappy information picked up from all manner of odd sources, but most 
of the important topics and almost all the considerable authorities are 
conspicuously absent. As to the history of economic thought, on the 
other hand, nothing can exempt the writer who would handle it from 
actually reading for himself the books he professes to describe. This is 
true not only of the medieval schoolmen ; it is unfortunately equally true 
still of the seventeenth century. With the exception of Roscher—and 
even his reading of the texts was often dangerously hasty—not one of the 
authors who have attempted to write the history of political economy has 
troubled himself to acquire a first-hand acquaintance with his subject. 
There have indeed appeared a number of essays on particular writers 
based on actual study, and it is, perhaps, the only merit in M. Nys’s 
volume that it gives us the titles of some half-dozen little known Italian 
monographs; but from ignorance of contemporary literature the author 
selected is almost always made more original and important than he 
really was, and his positions are commonly stated with a quite misplaced 
emphasis. The names of Oresme and Montchrétien furnish signal 
examples of this learned ignorance. There are also appearing a number 
of histories of particular doctrines, Dr. Bohm-Bawerk setting the example. 
But here, again, it is hard to retain the sense of proportion; the writers 
noticed are naturally examined with a view to one point only, and there 
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is the greatest possible temptation to coerce what they say into already 
prepared schedules. Still there are signs of better days coming. 
Professor Oncken’s work alone is sufficient to encourage the hope that 
the real history of economic thought will soon begin to be written. 
Meanwhile, however, M. Nys makes absolutely no new contribution ; he 
shows no sign of having ever turned over the leaves of any of the books 
he cites, and what he tells us about them is even less systematically put 
together than Cossa’s ‘ Introduction.’ 

M. Nys’s book suggests one further remark. Belgium is the country 
in Europe in which there has hitherto been the least intervention of the 
state in industrial matters, and it is also perhaps that in which there is 
most danger of social revolution. These two circumstances may not be 
causally connected ; they show at any rate that a policy of laisser-faire is 
not an absolute prophylactic against social disturbance. Now M. Nys 
is the strenuous enemy of réglementation, of surveillance; he repeats 
again and again that it is sure to lead to economic ruin; he ends with a 
rhetorical appeal to the teachings of history. Les lecons du passé sont 
éloquentes et convaincantes ; ce n'est point impunément que dans le 
gouvernement des Etats les droits de la liberté sont méconnus. 
But M. Nys makes absolutely no attempt to argue the matter. He has 
been describing governmental control in countries which came to grief, 
but he has also been describing it in countries which prospered. He 
ought either to have seriously attempted to show why the réglementation 
which injured one country did not injure another or he should have 
refrained from drawing any moral. In doing neither he is only like too 
many French writers on political economy. They are continually 
wondering why they have so little political influence ; one reason, at any 
rate, is the thinness of their intellectual quality. And thisis the greater 
pity because there are points which they could make on the anti-socialist 
side, if only they knew how. W. J. ASHLEY. 


Korveier Studien. Quellenkritische Untersuchungen zur Karolinger- 
geschichte. Von Professor Dr. GEora Hirer in Miinchen. (Miinster : 
Aschendorff. 1898.) 


STARTING from an examination into the lives and works of two ninth- 
century monks of Korvei, Gerold and Agicus or Agius, the author arrives 
at conclusions of considerable historical importance. In about 847 
Gerold, a Saxon adaling, chaplain and archidiaconus sacri palatii to 
Lewis the Pious, returned to his native district in order to spend the last 
thirty years of his life at Korvei, conferring upon that convent his estate 
of Godelheim. What he brought with him was magna copia librorum, and 
among them probably the only existing copies of the first five or six books 
of Tacitus’s ‘Annals’ and of the letters of Pliny the Younger, both of which 
ate known to have passed from Korvei into the hands of Pope Leo X and 
thence to the Laurentian library. This Gerold now turns out, with some 
show of probability, to be the author of the so-called ‘ Annales Einhardi.’ 
Agius, known as the author of the very charming life of Hathumod, first 
abbess of Gandersheim, daughter of Liudolf, the progenitor of the Saxon 
house of emperors, is identified with the author of the ‘ Vita et Translatio 
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8. Liborii,’ patron saint of Paderborn, further with the poéta Saxo, author 
of the metrical ‘ Gesta Karoli,’ and finally with the monk Agicus of Korvei, 
a younger contemporary and possibly pupil of Gerold’s. Of more general 
importance is Professor Hiiffer’s attempt to substantiate the poéta Saxo’s 
generally rejected statement that Charles the Great made a final peace with 
the Saxons at Salz, allowing them to live according to the laws of their 
fathers and demanding no further tribute from them, excepting only the 
tithe to the church. Professor Hiiffer connects this with the fact that 
the royal codification of the native Saxon law, the Ler Saronwm, is con- 
sidered by the best authorities (Waitz, Brunner, Schréder) to have been 
issued in 802 or 808, while in the latter year Charles certainly held a diet 
at Salz. The transplantation of great numbers of Saxons in the following 
year need not be taken to contradict the statement as to the peace. It 
must be admitted that the outcome of the thirty-three years’ struggle 
appears in a wholly new light, if Professor Hiiffer’s view holds good. 
He also thinks that it was Charles’s Lex Saxronwm which the Bavarian 
Henry II, the Franconian Konrad II, and in 1085 Henry IV were 
required by the Saxons to confirm. In the rest of his book the author 
deals with difficult questions relating to the circumscription of the 
Saxon bishoprics and the reconstruction of Charles the Great’s charters 
referring thereto. Incidentally Alcuin is pointed out to have acted as 
missionary in Bremen in 785. Professor Hiiffer’s almost dramatic style 
makes it a pleasure to follow him in his investigations. F. Kruraen. 


Sverris Saga. The Saga of King Sverri of Norway. Translated by J. 
Seputon, M.A., Reader in Icelandic in University College, Liverpool. 
(London: Nutt. 1899.) 


Tue ‘ Life of King Sverri,’ now for the first time translated, is not only one 
of the most valuable pieces of Norwegian history but also a document of 
singular importance for the general history of institutions in the middle 
ages. Itis an authentic narrative of the foundation of an hereditary 
monarchy by an adventurer who had against him the forces of the church 
and the nobles, and nothing much in his favour but a company of 
desperate broken men. Sverri has been compared to Cromwell and to 
Napoleon, but there is this considerable difference in his case: that his 
work which he left behind him—the Norwegian monarchy—retained 
hardly a trace of his own doubtful origin, and indeed was possessed with 
a lasting belief in its own legitimacy far beyond the neighbouring king- 
doms. Nowhere else in medieval history is there so clear and full an 
account of the particular events in a process of kingdom-making, and the 
translator of this biography has provided for English historians something 
of a different kind from anything hitherto accessible to them in 
translations from the old Norwegian tongue. The history of Norway 
is barely intelligible without this saga; the ‘Life of Hacon’ 
(translated by Dasent) is put in quite a new light when it is taken 
along with the ‘Life of Sverri,’ two generations earlier. Hacon, 
king of Norway, in his splendour, with his magnificent ambitions, 
his sense of his place among the kings of Christendom, his alliances 
and correspondences with St. Lewis and with Alfonso of Castile, 
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is a sign of the progress of Norway away from the older and simpler 
political fashions of the days of St. Olaf and the earlier kings. That 
Norway was capable of this change was due to Sverri, Hacon’s ancestor (the 
term is allowable in one sense or another) ; that Norway in the middle 
of the thirteenth century lived according to the political fashions of that 
century, under a strong statesman, as part of the system of Europe, was due 
to the genius of Sverri, the adventurer from the Faroes, the most diligent, 
most prudent, and most successful of all ‘saviours of society.’ Mr. 
Sephton’s translation will not be found wanting in the faithfulness 
required for this plain and sober history; his introduction is a distinct 
contribution to the textual criticism of the work, and thanks are owing to 
him and to his publishers for the liberal supply of maps, such as will be 
found of service for other works besides this one. Attention should be 
called also to the ‘ Anecdoton Sverreri ’ (Appendix ii.), Sverri’s deliberate 
statement of his case against the bishops, a document which, like the 
history itself, has an obvious representative character, beyond its immediate 
circumstances, as an illustration of the general question of church and 
state in the twelfth century. 

A word or two might have been added in the introduction to the 
citation of William of Newburgh’s judgment about Sverri, merely to 
note the curious adoption of the nickname Birkibein in England as the 
name of a king in the story of ‘Havelock the Dane.’ Something of the 
popular English acquaintance with the affairs of Norway may have been 
due to Archbishop Eystein’s English visit, recorded by Jocelin of Brake- 
londe and others. W. P. Ker. 







St. Thomas of Canterbury: His Death and Miracles. By Epvwin A. 
Assort, M.A., D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Two vol. (London: Adam and Charles Black. 1898.) 


It is difficult to appreciate aright a book which is a combination of a 
historical study and a theological argument. Only rarely in the body of 
Dr. Abbott’s work is there any hint of an ulterior purpose beyond that of 
ascertaining how St. Thomas died and how far his death evoked the faith 
and how far the falsehood of the medieval churchman. But the whole 
work concludes with a parallel (1) between the Becket biographies and 
the four Gospels and (2) between the Becket miracles and the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, which reveals the true motive of the book. The biographers 
of St. Thomas are subjected to this examination, not that the world may 
know the precise residuum of historical truth in the Becket literature, but 
that the critic may be furnished with a test to apply to the contents 
of the four Gospels. This study of St. Thomas is itself an expansion of 
a minor feature of a magnum opus of Gospel criticism. It began with a 
brief glance at the ‘ Materials for the History of Thomas Becket,’ in 
search of illustrative parallelisms ; but the few paragraphs grew into a 
chapter, a section, and finally a substantive treatise, as we have it now, 
with the traces of its origin still avowedly retained. The theological 
aspects of this parallel—its justification or refutation on the score of 
evidence, its value or its danger as a guide in matters of belief—are 
beyond our scope. But at the outset a protest may legitimately be 
tendered by theologian and historian alike against this blending of two 
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distinct subjects. The historian cannot but regret that so solid a 
contribution to the study of medieval biography should have its unity 
marred by the intrusion of a foreign or superfluous inquiry. The theologian 
may resent as disproportionate the dismissal of the synoptic problem or 
the miraculous element of the New Testament in a part ofa last section 
which can only enumerate apparent resemblances without establishing 
their reality. From a historical point of view the theologian may protest 
as forcibly against that reversal of the order of things by which the 
author (1) treats the Becket biographies as a key to the Gospels, even 
while he recognises the Gospels again and again as the model to which 
the Becket biographers consciously or unconsciously assimilated their 
own narratives, and (2) forgets that the Becket miracles, like medieval 
miracles in general, were the sequel and product of the New Testament 
miracles, and cannot therefore by any process of analysis be made to yield 
a secret which shall expose or undermine the ‘ signs of signs.’ 

Our concern, however, is with the strictly historical aspect of Dr. 
Abbott’s work. It opens with a brief introduction, in which he notes in 
advance one or two phases of Becket’s influence, (1) the popular instinct 
which identified the church with the interests of the poor and the 
oppressed, and (2) the. ‘degeneration’ of the stream of miraculous 
tendency when the sanction of a grateful pope and the penance of a 
humbled king had made it safe and even fashionable to pay honour to the 
saint, and attribute to him not only miracles that spoke through the flesh 
to the spirit, but soulless miracles of mere coincidence and freak. On the 
former point Dr. Abbott is right here and at the close of his work in 
denying the racial character of the conflict. Those who, regarding 
Becket as a Saxon of Saxons, see in him the champion of the English 
people against the Norman are refuted in anticipation by that letter of 
Jobn of Salisbury in which he distinctly states that the opposition to 
Becket was due not to his being a Londoner by birth, but to his outspoken 
denunciation of contemporary vices and abuses. And Freeman has pointed 
one moral of the life of Thomas by his remark that it was in part precisely 
because he was ‘ Norman by descent’ and ‘ English by birth and feeling’ 
that he was ‘ the very embodiment of the blending together of Normans 
and Englishmen on English ground’ which has made modern England. 
Dr. Abbott quotes Garnier as voicing the feelings of the English poor as 
to the democratic character of the medieval church. He might have 
quoted that constitution of Clarendon which restricted the ordination of 
a villein’s son, and which Garnier condemns with the language of righteous 
indignation. It was foreign to Dr. Abbott’s purpose to discuss the vexed 
question of Thomas’s ruling motive. Yet incidentally he cannot refrain 
from alleging the miracles themselves as a strong moral argument in 
favour of those who see in Thomas now, as others saw then, an honest 
conscience which rose to the situation when his consecration placed him 
where he could and must recognise the seamy side of English life under 
Angevin rule. 

The first part of Dr. Abbott’s work deals with the death of St. Thomas. 
It is an attempt 
to show from a classification of several narratives how even eye-witnesses may 
have been misled, and may have misled others, as to important details, and also 
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how easy and natural it was for the miraculous element to intrude, even within 
five years of the martyrdom, as soon as a writer, quitting documents, began to 
quote what he called veracious report. 


Dr. Abbott begins with a review of the biographers, classified appropriately 
in the order of their probable value, as follows : (1) the five eye-witnesses, 
Grim, Fitzstephen, John of Salisbury, William of Canterbury, and Bene- 
dict; (2) the absent friend, Herbert of Bosham; (3) the anonymous 
writers, complete or fragmentary ; (4) the French poem of Garnier and the 
Icelandic ‘ Thomas Saga.’ Three points in this review call for comment. 

(a) Dr. Abbott here ignores, and elsewhere rejects, the inference, as he 
considers it, of modern critics that Benedict wrote a life of St. Thomas in 
addition to the ‘ Passio’ and the ‘ Miracula.’ It is true that Grim only 
mentions these last two; and Elias of Evesham, the editor of the 
‘ Quadrilogus,’ says distinctly that they were Benedict’s only works. 
But Dr. Abbott seems unaware that the ‘Saga’ (ii. 44) plainly credits 
Benedict with such a biography, and Mr. Magnusson, the editor of the 
‘Saga,’ is inclined to accept its assertion. 

(6b) The unknown author described in the ‘ Materials’ as Auctor 
Anonymus I., for convenience’ sake, retains that name in Dr. Abbott’s 
work, on the additional ground that it serves also to emphasise his un- 
doubted superiority to the rest of the nameless biographers. But Dr. 
Abbott has entered another claimant for the authorship. Rejecting the 
traditional claim of Roger of Pontigny, a claim doubted by the editors 
of the ‘ Materials’ and the ‘Saga’ but accepted by Freeman, he 
prefers to assign the biography to Robert, prior of Merton, and chaplain 
and confessor to Thomas from the day of his consecration, or at least to 
some person inspired by Robert. His two reasons are (1) that the 
biographer in question is obviously one of the most trustworthy of all the 
narrators of the archbishop’s death, and Robert was an eye-witness of 
this scene; (2) that the biographer claims to have ministered to 
the archbishop in his exile,! and Grim? mentions Robert as 
present with Thomas at Sens. Dr. Abbott admits elsewhere (i. 232, 
note 1) that the unknown biographer seems to speak at second hand 
of the archbishop’s scourging in the day of his death,® and that this 
uncertain tone is against the probability of his being identical with 
Robert. But there is weightier negative evidence than this. The 
unknown writer says‘ that he was ordained priest by St. Thomas; 
and it is strange, indeed, that Dr. Abbott, while mentioning this state- 
ment, does not notice how it tells against his identity with Robert, 
who was prior of Merton before Thomas had the power to ordain— 
in fact, was prior when Thomas was a boy in training at Merton. We 
are still ignorant of the unknown writer’s name. But Dr. Abboti’s 
comments (i. 19, n. 4) on the peculiar handling of English terms and 
names which led Mr. Magnusson to infer that the writer was a foreigner 
are ingenious and suggestive, if not conclusive against that inference. 

(c) The ‘Saga’ is dismissed with the barest mention. In justice to 
this remarkable piece of literature some more adequate account should 
have been borrowed from Mr. Magnusson’s elaborate discussion of its 
history and composition. 


1 Mat. iv. 2. * Ibid. ii. 417, 418. * Ibid. iv. 78, 79. * Ibid. iv. 2. 
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Dr. Abbott’s treatment of the original authorities for the death of the 
archbishop is practically exhaustive. Each successive stage of the 
tragedy, from the breaking open of the palace to the last outrage upon 
the fallen body, is made the subject of a separate chapter. The original 
authorities are quoted in full and translated on the same page, with 
critical foot-notes ; then follow the corresponding extracts from the two 
most graphic of all modern pictures of the scene, Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of 
Canterbury’ and Tennyson’s ‘ Becket ;’ and at the close of the chapter 
is appended a fuller discussion of points on which the original authorities 
differ or the modern authorities are mistaken. Dr. Abbott has verified 
Froude’s tribute of praise to Stanley’s knowledge of the site, but discounted 
considerably the value of that ‘historical imagination’ which Froude 
thought so admirable. Again and again his cross-examination of the 
witnesses has convicted Stanley of recording what did not take place 
at all, or at least not in the way which Stanley describes. The original 
authorities are subjected to an equally searching cros3-examination, in 
which only one or two points of importance can be here stated, and 
that briefly. (1) The discrepancies between the different narratives 
are explained, in some cases most satisfactorily, by the supposition 
of a different point of view. The details of the rush from the palace 
to the cathedral vary in themselves or in their setting, according as 
they come from William of Canterbury, who was in the cathedral from 
the first, from Benedict, who was apparently in the front of the 
fugitive procession, or from Anon. I. or his informant, who seems to 
have been in the rear. Similarly the first blow would seem slight or 
serious according to the position of the observer. Those on the arch- 
bishop’s right only saw his cap fall; only those near at hand on the 
side saw the wound inflicted on the left of his head. Fitzstephen’s idea 
that it was only a blow with the flat of the sword may be due to his 
distance from the spot ; he might then well regard as the first real blow 
that stroke of Tracy’s which followed Fitzurse’s apparent attempt. 
(2) Dr. Abbott rules out of court, sometimes perhaps with too little 
regard for considerations of intrinsic probability, many incidents and 
utterances which seem to him due to the biographers’ desire to assimilate 
the martyr to his Master. The immediate authorities mention Thomas’s 
order to carry the cross as a matter of course; Herbert improves upon 
this by remarking that Thomas had gone some distance before he missed 
the cross, and then summoned and awaited his cross-bearer, to be like 
his Lord, who ‘ with the cross hastened to the cross.’ The ‘ Saga’ brings 
the archbishop’s reception of the knights nearer to Christ’s answer in 
St. John xviii. 4, 5, by omitting the question, ‘ Where is the archbishop ?’ 
and adding, ‘Whom seek ye?’ William of Canterbury describes 
Fitzurse as recoiling ‘smitten by these words.’ Anon. II. compares 
Grim’s unarmed defence of his master to St. Peter’s drawing of the 
sword against the intruders, and makes the primate rebuke his inter- 
position: Desine, inquit, pater; non hanc defensionem vult Dominus. 
Dr. Abbott is probably right in rejecting this unsupported assertion of 
Anon. I1., so readily accepted by Stanley and Tennyson, though he is 
superfluously severe in censuring it as a fiction of ‘cold-blooded, men- 
dacious, and ungrateful ecclesiasticism.’ 
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Dr. Abbott devotes the concluding chapter of this first half of his 
work to the collection of inferences drawn from the preceding examina- 
tion of the original narratives. He may seem to some critics not 
altogether free from the imputation of arguing in a circle ; for here and 
there an inference is drawn from the net results of the examination 
which has already done duty as a factor in the process of examination 
itself. But it may be urged in defence of this procedure that it is not 
essentially unscientific. The same principle may appear first as a 
working hypothesis, and afterwards as a law established by the very 
process which was based upon its preliminary acceptance. The justifica- 
tion of this method lies in the results obtained; and the result in this 
case is the verification step by step of facts and words which, if Dr. 
Abbott had found time and room to piece them together, would have 
given us a more self-consistent account of the Becket tragedy than has 
ever yet been presented to the world. Dr. Abbott’s main position is, of 
course, the supreme value of the eye-witness, whether his evidence is given 
directly or indirectly. The inferences which abound in the writings of 
non-eyewitnesses are classified and illustrated by Dr. Abbott as follows: 
(1) errors of word, e.g. canes interfectores in Anon. X., instead of the 
carnis interfectores of Grim’s version (§ 44a); perhaps also errors of 
translation in Garnier ; (2) misarrangement of statements, c.g. the arch- 
bishop’s commendation of his soul to God, mentioned by Grim and Anon. I. 
before, by all other biographers after the first wound; or, again, the double 
record by William of the dashing out of the martyr’s brains, which Dr. 
Abbott quotes as a typical instance of the ‘error of duplication.’ It is 
not easy to appreciate Dr. Abbott’s distinction between the next two 
errors, viz. (3) misapplication of statements, (4) misjudgment of state- 
ments. Under the former head he places alike (a) the confusion between 
the ‘steps’ of the staircase and the ‘steps’ of the archbishop, between 
the ‘shaking off’ of the knight and of the archbishop’s robe, and (b) the 
misinterpretation of metaphor as fact, in which case his instances are 
by no means convincing (i. 203). But ‘the misjudgment of state- 
ments’ stands as the heading of a section which might equally well have 
come under the head of ‘ the misapplication of statements.’ Last comes 
(5) the omission or alteration of statements which seemed discreditable 
or inappropriate. This and the immediately preceding sections contain 
instances which Dr. Abbott might better have classified under the general 
heading of what he calls again and again incidentally ‘ the fallacy of the 
Jitness of things.’ We take the liberty of so grouping them as follows : (a) 
the parallel between the saint and the Saviour, which has been responsible 
for mistakes or additions exemplified above ; () the influence of an idea, 
e.g. the sacrificial aspect of the martyr’s death, which is the cause of the 
recurring statement by non-eyewitnesses that he died ‘ before the altar,’ 
or even ‘ before the high altar,’ whereas Anon. I. and William and Grim 
together prove that it was between the two side-altars of St. Benedict 
and the Blessed Virgin that he paused to meet his assailants; (c) the 
fitness of his character, (1) as a martyr, e.g. ‘ praying for his murderers 
(Anon. V. only, in assimilation to the first Christian martyr as well as to 
his Lord), (2) as a saint; hence, e.g., the omission of the retort ‘ pander,’ 
which Grim alone records ; hence too the later interpretation of Fitzurse’s 
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repulse as his own act, reculant pour mieux frapper, or as a shrinking 
back from reverence or remorse. 

One or two errors occur in the text or notes. ‘ FitzWilliam,’ on 
p. 65, n. 4, should surely be FitzStephen; and wt quidem in the Latin 
of § 278 should be et quidem, as in the text of Herbert in ‘ Mat.’ iii. 506. In 
the footnote on p. 87 in the second volume ‘ being born on Whitsun eve ’ 
is a strange slip of the pen by way of reference to p. 85, where Dr. Abbott 
rightly translates the regeneratus of William’s narrative by the word 
‘ christened.’ But there is little ground indeed for the apology in the 
preface for ‘ errors and imperfections in this somewhat hasty translation 
of ecclesiastical Latin.’ Two conjectures may be offered here. In §129, 
unus bipennem vel bisacutam deferebat, Dr. Abbott renders deferebat by 
the simple verb ‘ brought,’ and suggests that the word needs explanation. 
May it be ‘ brought down from the palace’? In § 787 (3), magni doloris 
rumores excipiunt, he is uncertain whether the meaning is ‘reports of 
great pain (in the patient)’ or reports ‘that caused the parents great 
pain,’ and appends a query to the word rwmores. Possibly it is a cor- 
ruption of murmures ? 

The second part of the book, treating of the miracles, isa distinct con- 
tribution to the Becket literature. Dr. Abbott first deals with the 
beginning of the miracles as it is recorded by the various contemporary 
authorities, and brings out the contrast between the general trustworthi- 
ness of the earlier and the marvellous accretions and exaggerations of 
subsequent writers. The ‘Saga’ legends and the like he explains 
here, and elsewhere more fully (ii. 275, 282, 285, 289), by a plausible 
exercise of the critical imagination, as a misinterpretation of the poetical 
touches in earlier narratives; e.g. the springing up of a fountain in the 
crypt is reduced to a realisation of an earlier metaphor which spoke of 
the stream of healing influence that flowed from the scene of the tragedy. 
Section by section Dr. Abbott proceeds to discuss the different stages of 
the miraculous record, first the work of Benedict alone (sect. ii.), then the 
work of Benedict aided by William of Canterbury (sect. iii.), thirdly the 
successive books from the hand of William alone (sect. iv.), in which the 
‘degeneration ’ of the miracles is so clearly marked. Thus far we have 
only the substance of the records in translation or paraphrase. In the 
next section (v.) come eighteen miracles recorded both by Benedict and 
by William ; and here we have the Latin text, and a translation with 
critical footnotes, as in the case of the records of the martyrdom. 

Dr. Abbott has done good service in bringing out the personal and 
literary relations of Benedict and William (i. 302-5). The editor of the 
* Materials ’ in his introduction to vols. i. and ii. (Rolls Series) apparently 
regards the two collections as independent, and contents himself with in- 
ferring on good grounds the priority of Benedict’scollection.’ Elsewhere® he 
interprets a passage in the prefatory letter of the Canterbury monks to King 
Henry, which stands at the head of William’s ‘ Miracula,’? to mean that 
William sought the assistance of a brother who was already engaged in the 
work of recording the miracles. Dr. Abbott has gone more thoroughly into 
this problem. He seems right beyond doubt in inferring that Benedict 
was the brother in question, and in taking the letter in question to mean 


5 Mat. ii. p. xxii. 6 Ibid. i. p. xxx. 7 Ibid. i. 137, 138. 
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that William did not seek the assistance but came to the assistance of this 
brother, because, as the letter plainly states, the Canterbury monks com- 
plained of the inadequacy of the aforesaid brother’s work. The number 
of the miracles was becoming too great for him, and his treatment of 
those which he did record was not to their mind. Dr. Abbott thinks that 
Benedict’s account was too simple and straightforward for their taste, 
and notes, too, their deprecation of the attempt at chronological arrange- 
ment, which was also a marked feature of Benedict’s earlier records. He 
ventures further to connect this criticism with the jealousy which, if he 
has read correctly between the lines of the monastic annals, delayed the 
election of Benedict to the priorate. 

So much for the personal relations of the two chroniclers. As for 
their respective merits, the contrasts which Dr. Abbott draws incidentally 
between the two give the palm to Benedict. In the earlier portion of his 
work Benedict is strictly chronological ; and the preservation of the exact 
order of events, though not itself a proof of scientific bent of mind in the 
writer, makes it possible for the modern student to trace the underlying 
tendencies of events so recorded. William, on the other hand, like 
Benedict at the later stage when William had come to share his work, 
substitutes for this chronological arrangement a casual grouping of the 
miracles on such accidental and unfruitful grounds as a resemblance in 
the character of the evidence (e.g. a collection of miracles accepted on 
clerical testimony) or in the disease cured, or even an identity or similarity 
in the names of places or patients. Benedict again, at first at all events, 
recorded all the miracles that he heard or saw; William, acting upon the 
advice of the saint in a vision, ‘Choose what thou wilt,’ and writing at a 
time when miracles were frequent because fashionable, or fashionable 
because frequent, confines himself to those which were more likely to 
interest or even, avowedly, to amuse. He gives considerable space to 
foreign miracles, and at home to miracles wrought upon the clergy, not 
merely, Dr. Abbott thinks, because they were ‘ more susceptible to the 
martyr’s influence,’ but because ‘their single testimony sufficed in 
William’s judgment to attest their stories.’ As a rule Benedict is the 
more anxious of the two to verify evidence; his work is written from a 
higher moral and spiritual point of view. William lays greater stress 
upon the necessity of a journey to Canterbury, and upon the uselessness 
of medical and surgical skill; Benedict, upon the need or the power of 
personal faith. These and other less important characteristics, noted in 
the course of an examination of the miracles recorded respectively by the 
one or the other, are intended and made to serve the purpose of discrimi- 
nating between the statements of the two where they both record the 
same miracle. The discrepancies revealed by a comparison of these 
parallel miracles are attributed by Dr. Abbott (1) sometimes to an obvious 
attempt on the part of William to improve upon an existing account by 
Benedict, (2) sometimes to the apparent fact that the two relied upon 
different sources of testimony. 

We come now to the question of the truth of the miracles themselves. 
Of the two requisites laid down by Pearson on the Creed, and before him 
by Aristotle, there is much in Benedict (and not a little in William) 
which proves his ‘ integrity in delivering and asserting, according to his 
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knowledge.’ Benedict is quite frank and honest in recording alike 
gradual and incomplete cures and temporary and even final relapses, and 
admits the existence of contemporary scepticism. Besides, the first 
miracles were experienced and avowed and recorded at a time when the 
watchful hostility of Becket’s enemies made it unsafe alike for patients to 
profess and for monks to pretend a cure. The former could not afford to 
risk persecution for a fancy ; the latter could not afford to risk the ex- 
posure of a conscious fraud. As for the other essential of a trustworthy 
witness, the ‘ability in the knowledge of that which he delivereth and 
asserteth,’ we have frequent evidence from Benedict and occasional 
evidence from William that the monks did honestly endeavour in some 
cases, especially in the earlier cases, to sift the statements brought before 
them, and to ascertain the previous and the subsequent condition of the 
patients. Some miracles Benedict avowedly omits as unproven. 

Such considerations as these compel Dr. Abbott to accept a large body 
of statements as true, at least in the sense that they are beyond disproof. 
The further question, how far these statements thus accepted as true 
involve the reality of what are commonly called miracles, is handled by 
Dr. Abbott incidentally in various places. Sometimes he suggests a 
purely physical explanation of an ordinary kind. The relighting of 
candles, to take one instance, may require only a timely puff of wind. 
Again, an elaborate examination of the details of different instances of 
the restoration of sight to men blinded by penal mutilation of the eyes 
reveals the possibility that the gouging out of an eye might leave the 
essential part of the organ still capable of sight. Elsewhere, it is pointed 
out, mere coincidences or phenomena inexplicable at the time by 
any known cause were elevated into miracles by the fact that they 
were preceded by an appeal to St. Thomas. In cases of disease the 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, upon which the monks came to lay such 
stress, undoubtedly had physical and social influences which reacted upon 
the sufferer with beneficial results. Dr. Abbott is on less sure ground 
when he suggests that perhaps the monks blended with the water of 
Canterbury some medicinal drug, not to cure, but to excite symptoms 
which might assist a weak faith. But there are limits to this process of 
elimination. A number of cases still remain where the passionate faith 
of patients or their friends, upon which Benedict places such emphasis, 
undoubtedly did work a cure. There is one incident recorded by honest 
Benedict to which Dr. Abbott attaches great importance in this con- 
nexion. A young man recovered after drinking ordinary water which 
his friends gave him as the water of Canterbury in default of the real 
article. Benedict seems to expect his readers to be incredulous over this 
miracle; Dr. Abbott takes it as a key to many others where the water 
did come from Canterbury. 

Dr. Abbott’s last section deals with inferences from the miracles. He 
sums up with remarkable fairness their good and their evil results—on 
the one side the increase of beggary and imposture among the poor, the 
neglect or contempt of physical remedies, the ‘ deterioration arising from 
the indiscriminate way in which the saint seemed to bestow his favours,’ 
the temptation of the clergy to utilise the miracles as a source of material 
wealth or official prestige ; on the other side the undoubted ‘ religious 
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revival ’ which Becket inaugurated, partly by his character and partly by 
the circumstances of his death. The churches built alike by friends and 
by former foes were an outward sign of this movement ; and Benedict,® 
speaking of a man who made confession and satisfaction, lest by his 
sins he should hinder his daughter’s recovery, pauses to remark 
upon the moral benefit of the miracles in other cases also as a call to 
repentance. 

Dr. Abbott’s brief attempt to discriminate between the man and the 
martyr is a welcome addition to all that has been already written about 
Thomas. It is doubtful whether it is fair to give the church a monopoly 
of ‘social development’ and leave the crown nothing but ‘ feudal 
brutality.’ After all, though not a little feudal brutality marked the 
king’s men and some of the king’s methods, yet the royal tyranny was it- 
self a stage in the social development of the nation. It made for order, 
and its mistake lay, and its faults appeared, in trespassing upon an 
older system which was itself, in spite of its faults, making for order on 
its own lines; and that system was the church, for which Thomas died. 
In that sense Dr. Abbott is right in regarding Thomas as ‘ the champion 
of invisible powers,’ ‘ almost bound,’ by his character and circumstances, 
‘to collide with the representatives of visible and physical force.’ By a 
happy phrase he describes the archbishop as ‘a combination of the man 
of the world with the man of the Spirit,’ and attributes to this double 
character not only the inconsistencies of his conduct, particularly in 
accepting and then repudiating the constitutions of Clarendon, but also 
the peculiar hold which he took and kept upon the imagination of the 
English people. The question still remains, ‘ How did Becket strengthen 
the church?’ The explanation, Dr. Abbott answers, is to be found in 
the miracles. ‘They make us realise how human nature—always weakly 
acted on by mere ideas, and always craving for incarnations of those 
ideas—can receive a great and simultaneous upheaval, extending through 
many churches and nations, from the noble death of a noble man repre- 
senting what seems to the masses a noble and unselfish cause.’ 

L. B. Raprorp. 


Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Stantey Lane- 
Poor. (London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898.) 


Proressor LANnE-Poo.k remarks in his preface that Saladin is one of the 
few oriental personages who need no introduction to English readers. 
Yet, however familiar Saladin’s name may be, it is rather as a character 
of romance or as the counterfoil to our own King Richard than as 
himself the hero and maker of history. Mr. Lane-Poole’s ‘ Life’ is the 
first biography of the great sultan that has been written in English ; and, 
more than this, it is the first attempt to present us with a picture of 
Saladin from an oriental point of view. Nothing is more misleading to 
the student than to see eastern history only through the medium of 
western spectacles. The surroundings and the atmosphere are so 
strange that a correct conception can only be formed through the assist- 
ance of one who is familiar with eastern ideals and modes of thought. It 
is perhaps the prime qualification in a biographer that he should be 
* Mat. ii. 128. 
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able to present his hero as he showed himself to the men of his own 
time and nation. Than Mr. Lane-Poole no one is better qualified to 
render such a service to Saladin, and he has accomplished this part of 
his task to perfection. It is impossible to read this volume without 
being impressed by the manifest truthfulness of its local colour and 
feeling. On the other hand the narrative seems at times to be not quite 
fair to the sultan’s Christian opponents. It may be that the common 
view has misrepresented the relative merits of crusaders and Saracens, 
and a corrective is no doubt needed. But the case is surely over-stated 
when we are told that ‘ the virtues of civilisation—magnanimity, tolera- 
tion, real chivalry, and gentle culture—were all on the side of the 
Saracens.’ Mr. Lane-Poole knows really that they were not, and his own 
book furnishes instances of Moslem treachery and cruelty which will 
match anything that can be alleged against the Christians. Neither side 
had a monopoly of virtues or vices in this any more than in any other 
phase of the world’s history. The Saracens were not all as Saladin, nor 
were all crusaders adventurers of the type of Reginald of Chatillon. 
Saladin himself was as pre-eminent among the Mohammedan princes 
of his time as was St. Louis among the Christians a generation later. 
However, this criticism does not affect the justice of the picture of 
Saladin as one of the true heroes of history. 

I must not omit to notice the sketch of ‘Saladin in Romance’ with 
which Mr. Lane-Poole has supplemented his biography. The preface 
also contains a useful account of the principal authorities, while a 
judicious number of footnotes keeps the reader in touch with the sources 
of the history. C. L. Kinasrorp. 


Studien zur Geschichte Papst Nikolaus’ IV. Von Dr. Orro Scuirr. 


‘Historische Studien,’ Heft V. (Berlin: Verlag von E. Ebering. 
1897.) 


Tuts is an elaborate study that has been made possible by M. Ernest 
Langlois’s edition of the ‘ Registers of Nicholas IV.’ Dr. Schiff doesnot, 
however, deal with Nicholas IV’s pontificate as a whole, since Réhricht and 
Huber have already treated at sufficient length of that pope’s efforts to 
bring about a crusade, and of his relations to the contest for the Hungarian 
succession. This leaves for the present work the examination of the 
personality and political tendencies of Nicholas, his policy in relation to 
Aragon and Sicily, and his intervention in the war between Venice and 
the patriarch of Aquileia, in Istria. The second part, which has already 
seen the light as a Berlin dissertation, is the most important and 
elaborate portion of the work. It is also of special interest to English 
readers, because of the constant side-lights thrown by Dr. Schiff’s in- 
vestigations on the foreign policy of Edward I, whose efforts to end the 
great contest of Aragon and Sicily against the curia and France had 
taken him to the continent in 1286 and kept him there, busy with plans 
of mediation, during the earlier part of Nicholas’s short pontificate (1288- 
1292). So little has been written from the English point of view on this 
side of the great king’s policy that such information as Dr. Schiff gives 
us is doubly welcome. Dr. Schiff calls attention in an appendix to a 
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diplomatic mission of the bishop of Saragossa and the abbot of Sinaqua, 
to which he thinks sufficient notice has not yet been paid. Yet all the 
documents which he refers to as describing the mission have been printed 
long ago in so accessible a source as Rymer’s ‘ Foedera.’ This does not 
diminish the credit due to Dr. Schiff for pointing out their significance. 
Dr. Schiff’s general view of Nicholas IV is that he was a well-meaning 
but rather weak man, not strong enough to shake himself free from the 
long tradition of Guelfic partisanship that had grown up in the curia, but 
conscious that his higher duty was to preach a new crusade against the 
infidel, and stirred up to do so by the lamentable news of the fall of 
Tripoli and of Acre. His policy was an attempt to reconcile the incom- 
patible attitudes of a partisan of the house of Anjou and a father of 
Christendom. The latter aspect led to the pacification of Istria, so far 
as it was the work of the pope at all. The former position prevented any 
thorough settlement of the Sicilian question, and long stood in the way 
of Edward I’s attempt to procure the release of Charles of Salerno and 
the reconciliation of Aragon with France and the papacy. Nicholas IV 
died before the Sicilian question was in any real sense settled, and the 
chief result of his half-hearted crusading zeal was that he put numerous 
obstacles in the way of Edward, the only king who was in the least 
serious in his intention of taking the cross. All this Dr. Schiff explains 
clearly and intelligibly, and it is not his fault that the early death of the 
pope necessarily makes his work but a fragment in the history of papal 
policy. The details of the work afford little room for criticism. It is a 
pity that Dr. Schiff did not call the ‘ Oléron’ in Béarn where the treaty 
was concluded by its more correct name ‘ Oloron,’ if only to distinguish 
it from the island of Oléron. ‘ Hemingford’ ought not to have been 
referred to in Hearne’s antiquated edition. T. F. Tour. 


Le Livre-journal de Maitre Ugo Teralh, notaire et drapier 4 Forcalquier 


(1880-1332). Publié par Pau Meyer. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
1898.) 


In this document, discovered by M. Paul Meyer within the binding of a 
volume of the municipal registers of Forcalquier, we have a fragment of 
one of the earliest commercial registers as yet known, and one which 
throws light on the commerce and industry of southern France. It pre- 
cedes by a few years ‘ Les Livres de Comptes des Fréres Bonis,’ ' from which, 
however, it differs in several ways. The ‘Comptes’ gives us an insight 
into the methods adopted by the brothers Bonis as wholesale and retail 
dealers in many commodities and on a large scale at Montauban, while 
the transactions of Maitre Ugo Teralh were limited to the sale of cloth 
and woollen goods. In form the two account books differ; the 
‘Comptes’ corresponds to our modern ledger, while the ‘ Livre-journal ’ 
combines the features of the day book and cash book. The books from 
which the ledger of the Bonis was compiled are no longer extant, and, as 
this specimen of a day book is of some interest in the history of early 
book-keeping, it may be useful to describe it briefly. Each page 
was divided into three columns. The first contained the names of the 
places from which Teralh’s customers were drawn; the second gave the 


' Edited by E. Forestié in Archives Historiques de la Gascogne, xx. (1890). 
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most important details connected with the sale, eg. name of buyer, 
description of. article, date of delivery, date of payment. In the last 
column the amount due was entered ; when full payment had been made 
the middle column was cancelled, and this we find to have commonly 
taken place. The entry was generally made by the merchant or his 
representative ; sometimes, however, this was done by the purchaser, 
who, if a notary, might write in Latin, or, if a Jew, in Hebrew. 

In an interesting introduction M. Meyer points out the value of this 
very early document to the philologist, the numismatist, and the historical 
student. In this place it is impossible to indicate more than a few points 
of importance. Languedoc was already noted for its woollen manufacture, 
and the many varieties of cloth which Teralh had to offer as the pro- 
duce of different centres shows how wide-spread was the industry, while 
the inclusion of cloth of Rouen, St. Denis, and Provins points to the use 
of a northern make in the south. Sometimes the customer paid ready 
money, but more commonly the agreement was for payment to be 
made on a stated church festival. Sometimes the cloth was to be 
made up by a tailor and to be paid for before delivery. Various kinds of 
money are mentioned, and afford materials from which comparisons 
might be drawn as to relative values. Again, the frequent mention of 
Jewish customers leads M. Meyer to conclude that there must have been 
a considerable settlement at Forcalquier at this time, although until now 
nothing has been known of it. In editing this document M. Meyer has 
rendered a service for which students with various interests will be grate- 
ful, and not least those who are attempting to understand obscure points 
connected with the actual conduct of business in medieval times. 


Eten A. McArrtuur. 


Crecy and Calais from the Public Records. By Major-General the Hon. 
GroRGE WrorTestEy. Reprinted from the ‘Proceedings of the 
William Salt Archeological Society.’ (London: Harrison & Sons. 
1898.) 

Tue records here dealt with are the French Rolls of 19 Edw. III to 21 Edw. 

III, the Memoranda Rolls of various years, the Norman and Calais Rolls 

of 20 and 21 Edw. III respectively, and two documents of Wetewang’s 

payments and crown debts from the Exchequer Accounts. The extracts 
from the Memoranda are most valuable, as they supplement what we 
know from the French Rolls, and from the two sources we collect a list 
of names of the knights who were at Crecy. But it is necessary to use 

caution. For instance, in two Memoranda Rolls of 21 and 26 Edw. III 

Thomas de Haukestone is said to have served ‘continuously,’ but in the 

French Roll he is seen to have been in England in August, and thus could 

not have been at Crecy. There is a copy of Wetewang’s accounts in the 

Heralds’ College, apparently made in the sixteenth century. Robert 

Brady used the original in 1700, for he quotes in vol. ii., Appendix, p. 86, 

e veterot rotula [sic] huiusce temporis penes meipsum. Hewitt and Sibbald 

Scott and others have quoted from Brady for the figures of the Calais 

army, but the original has disappeared; did the historian appropriate 

this public record penes meipsum? Here, however, we have a good and 
full copy, with details which Brady omitted. 
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General Wrottesley has amassed a splendid amount of material. It 
is very unfortunate that he has treated it without system. His introduc- 
tion is weak, and shows that he has not grasped the chief points of the 
campaign. He has allowed himself to pick and choose in place of 
printing each writ in order, membrane by membrane, especially in the 
case of the French Roll 20 Edw. III, part 2. When.one knows how 
annoying it is to find so few extracts in Rymer, it is doubly annoying to find 
only extracts in a book where, with very little additional labour, the 
whole document could have been given. It is still necessary to go to the 
originals, Thus none of the writs have been printed which bear on the 
question of sea power, a vital question which the records fully illustrate ; 
and, to instance a smaller omission, we are surprised not to find so 
interesting a protection as that granted to William, son of John de 
Wellesleye, knight, in the retinue of Maurice, earl of Kildare, 14 July 1347. 
Mere inaccuracies are too numerous: eg. on p. 116 the Suffolk con- 
tingent of archers is put as 200 in place of 100, the Middlesex and 
Cambridgeshire contingents are omitted. No distinction is made between 
profecturus in comitiva and profecturus ad partes transmarinas ibidem in 
comitiva moraturus. 

Omissions and mistranslations notwithstanding, there is a positive 
value in General Wrottesley’s researches. We can now calculate with 
some degree of certainty the size of the Crecy army. He has given us 
the names of 500 knights and 600 other men-at-arms ; a slight allowance 
made for the names not found in the records, Chandos being the most 
striking instance, for the unpaid retinues, such as the earl of Surrey’s, 
and for the royal valets and sergeants-at-arms, brings the knights almost 
up to 600, and the men-at-arms to perhaps 1,800; the proportion of 
esquires and troopers to knights is quite normal as three to one. The 
total thus reaches 2,400 lances. If we pick out of the Calais muster 
those retinues only which had previously been at Crecy, we find 57 
bannerets, 600 knights, and 1,807 esquires; and it is quite likely that 
the reinforcements did not more than suffice to fill up the losses made by 
death and desertion. A total of 2,400 agrees well enough with Froissart’s 
best known edition. Adding armati or hobelarii we get a gross total of 
cavalry, light and heavy, of possibly 4,000; we now have the figure 
of Froissart’s editions of Rome and Amiens, which is also Jehan le 
Bel’s, quatre mille armeures de fer et non plus quoy qu’on en weille dire. 
The archers of the retinues, of the counties, and of the Welsh marches, 
besides those sent by individuals according to their assessments, amount 
nearly to 10,000. These calculations can be made out of General 
Wrottesley’s materials. But he has not himself calculated right. He 
has included the earl of Huntingdon, who went home invalided ; Ralph, 
baron of Stafford, who was in Gascony; Thomas de Haukestone, who 
was commissioned as marshal in the relieving fleet, and so on. He has 
considered the armati to be infantry, though his own book (p. 137) 
refutes him, and throughout the whole of the rolls armati and hobelarii 
are interchangeable terms. ‘Constable’ also puzzles him, an ordinary 
word for a mailed trooper. On p. 14 he transcribes without comment 
Froissart’s error that Arundel was constable of the army. 

No light is shed by these documents on the Harcourt legend, but we 
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do see that the result of the bad weather and consequent delay was that 
considerable numbers of men were enabled to join the expedition up to 
11 July. Lionel and his council were collecting reinforcements as early 
as 26 July. The inexplicable return of the ships after the sack of Caen 
was due to downright insubordination, a fact which rather alters the 
generally accepted opinion of Edward’s strategy. A relieving fleet was 
at once organised, and must have sailed shortly after 21 Aug., when 
Haukestone received his commission, i.e. just about the very date of 
Crecy. The question of the defence of the English coast also was 
important to Lionel, and the fact that men were summoned and really 
sent from inland to adjacent maritime counties is of the greatest con- 
stitutional interest. The evidence for all this is in the French Rolls, 
but very little of it has been printed in the volume under review. 

In the autumn and winter not many protections were issued, and scanty 
reinforcements were summoned to join Edward before Calais. Complaints 
of desertion, calls to defend the coasts, and orders to lay hands on shipping 
and provisions are frequent. It isin the spring of 1347 that the great 
effort is made. The special parliament meets on 8 March; 120 ships 
and 9,600 mariners and archers are to be put on foot, and exceptional 
duties are voted for their maintenance. The excitement grows as the 
county archers and Welsh are ordered in February and March, and 
gradually mobilised in April and May. Towns resent having to find 
ships, but find them. The admirals have to provide transport for the 
younger Darcy’s 30 men-at-arms and 380 archers, for reinforcements 
going to Warwick or Northampton who have never quitted the king, for 
Arundel and others who were home on leave but are now returning, and 
for Lancaster and Pembroke, who have appeared from Gascony. By 
regarding the exact words of each protection we can fix the date when 
each retinue crossed over, Lancaster, for instance, between 24 May and 
1 June. Signs of haste and special exertion run through this part of the 
French Roll. The result we know from Robert of Avesbury—a great 
naval victory on 25 June, the approach of Philip’s army on 27 July, and 
his retreat by night between the 30th and 81st. But General Wrottesley 
knows not of Robert of Avesbury, nor of Adam Murimuth, or Geoffrey 
le Baker ; he only knows of Michael of Northburgh, whose letters have 
ceased to give material to the chronicler long before June. 

Undoubtedly one of the best parts of the book is the extract from 
Wetewang’s accounts discovered at the Heralds’ College, in which the 
full details of the force besieging Calais are given, 32,303 men in the 
army and household, 738 ships and 15,854 men on board. The figures 
differ slightly from those of Brady and of another extract among 
Dodsworth’s papers in the Bodleian. The date is certainly late in July, 
for the earl of Kildare, who crossed in the middle of that month, is 
included. The enormous force had not been serving continuously, but 
had gradually been concentrated during June and July to resist the 
great effort made by Philip. Even to raise so many men for two months 
was unprecedented in English history. The proportion of foreign 
sailors and soldiers was small. Once more, unfortunately, we have to 
regret inaccuracies and omissions, some trifling and others grave. If 
Hugh de Spenser (sic) is styled ‘ erle’ in the document, the transcriber 
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should have noted it; we remember that the letter in Rymer which 
called for an aid after the knighting of the prince came from all the earls 
and Hugh le Despenser, seigneur de Glamorgan et Morgannok, and the 
list of 13 earls is not made up unless we include him. Again, if he had 
86 esquires and 105 horse archers, it is wrong to transcribe 96 and 95. 
But a greater error is to write 8,151 English sailors in place of 14,151, 
and to omit all details of the fleet. The 700 ships included ‘ Barg, 
Balinger, and Vittellar,’ according to the Bodleian copy, Yarmouth 
leading with 43 ships and 1,095 men, Fowey following with 47 and 770, 
and Dartmouth with 31 and 757. General Wrottesley has led us to 
consult a most useful document, and we are only sorry that he has left 
it to us to discover that he has not himself done justice to it. 

The index is a careful piece of work, and we have not discovered a 
single false reference. But what purpose is served when the same man 
is entered as Robert de Ferars, Sir Robert de Ferars, Robert de Ferers, 
Robert de Ferrars, and Sir Robert de Ferrars ? J. E. Morris. 


Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. Collegit etc. HENricus DENIFLE, 
O. P., in archivo Apostolicae Sedis Romanae Vicarius, auxiliante 
Armitio CHATELAIN, Bibliothecae Universitatis in Sorbona Conserva- 
tore adjuncto. Tom. IV: ab anno MCCCLXXXXIITI usque ad annum 
MCCCCLII. (Parisiis: ex typis Fratrum Delalain. 1897.) 


Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis. Tom. IL: Liber 
Procuratorum Nationis Anglicanae (Alemanniae): ab anno MCCCCVI 
usque ad annum MCCCCXVI. (Parisiis: apud Fratres Delalain. 
1897.) 


I rEGRET that I should have allowed a book which bears the imprint 
1897 to remain so long unnoticed in these pages; but it is scarcely 
possible to do more than say that it is in every way worthy of its pre- 
decessors, and to renew my tribute of admiration at the enormous industry 
and learning which have filled these 744 pages (excluding indices) with 
carefully edited documents. As the work goes on, the total bulk of 
documents becomes greater, and the proportion not included in Bulaeus 
(if I may trust a superficial inspection) becomes greater too. By the 
time he reached the fifteenth century, Bulaeus (who, when he was writing 
the history of a non-existent university, was obliged to stuff his earliest 
volumes with irrelevant matter) naturally found the wealth of material 
in the fifteenth century too great to print more than a small part of it. 
The present volume only covers the period 1884-1452, excluding certain 
large subjects (the schism and councils, Wycliffe and Hus, the colleges) 
reserved for other volumes. And yet the mass of material is now so 
enormous, and the connexion of the university’s history with the general 
history of France and Europe so intimate, that even Father Denifle and 
M. Chatelain are obliged to be content with calendaring an increasing 
number of documents. 

In my ‘ Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages’ I ventured to 
question the commonly received view that the university of Paris was 
always on the Burgundian side, and pointed out (1) that the university 
took different sides at different times, (2) that both parties were always 
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represented in its ranks. The present volume contains ample con- 
firmation of this view, and in the introduction the editors point out, 
with a precision which I could not attempt, the fluctuations which 
university opinion underwent during the period of Armagnac and 
Burgundian conflict. Another part of the introduction is devoted to a 
convincing refutation of M. Tuetey’s contention that the ‘Journal d’un 
Bourgeois de Paris’ was the work of Jean Chuffart. Another section 
shows that the cardinal d’Estouteville, who carried out the great 
university reform of 1452, was not, as commonly supposed, a Cluniac 
monk, but merely commendatory prior of St. Martin des Champs, and that 
he was only about seventy when he died, instead of ninety. Another 
commonly received error here refuted (and before in vol. iii.) is that Jean 
Petit, the apologist of the murder of the duke of Orleans, was a friar. 
As the volume consists largely of the enormous rolls of benefice-seekers 
sent to Rome, it is obvious that the materials for such corrections or 
amplifications of biography must be very large. A glance at the list 
of rectors which appears in the present volume, compared with that 
given by Bulaeus, is enough to suggest the enormous amount of error 
propagated by that industrious but slovenly and uncritical compiler and 
corrected by the present splendid specimen of medieval scholarship. 
Scottish readers may be interested in the ‘Epistola Consolatoria ’ 
sent by the university to James I of Scotland during his captivity in 
England in 1414 (no. 2018). Among the new materials for internal 
university history we may notice a complete list of lectures in the 
faculty of Decrees of 1415 (no. 2048), showing their enormous number, 
a minute account of the ceremonies at'the birettatio of a D.D. (no. 2235), 
a curious menu with prices of a Master’s Inception feast (no. 2825), 
a document showing an attempt to revive the teaching of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee in 1430 (no. 2361), proceedings against a Licentiate 
of Decrees for speaking to the dean of his faculty sitting and with his 
cap on, proceedings against the chancellor of Sainte Geneviéve in 1450 for 
taking bribes from candidates for degrees, and very numerous lists of 
graduations or of graduates lecturing in various faculties. The ‘ Auctarium’ 
contains the register of the English Nation from 1406 to 1416 in extenso. 
H. RasHDALL. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating to the 
Negotiations between England and Spain. Preserved in the Archives 
at Simancas, Vienna, Brussels, and elsewhere. Vol. VII. Edited by 
PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS, with an Introduction by Martin A. 8S. Hume. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1899.) 


THE delay of four years since the publication of the last volume of this 
calendar is due to the death of Don Pascual de Gayangos when he had 
seen through the press the greater part of thisvolume. The calendar was 
completed by Mr. Martin A. 8. Hume, who also supplies an introduction, 
and is presumably responsible for the index and list of errata. The 
documents relate exclusively to the year 1544; there are several 
despatches on the subject of the earl of Hertford’s Scottish expedition in 
May, and one or two on the relations between Spain and Portugal, which 
seem somewhat out of place in this calendar, but the mass deal with the’ 
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invasion of France by Charles V and Henry VIII, and supply a useful 
corrective to Mr. Froude’s account of that campaign. They present the 
view of Charles V, Mary of Hungary, and their ministers, but there 
seems to have been little to choose between the English king and the 
emperor in point of duplicity. Both set out with secret objects other 
than those specified in the treaty of alliance. Henry’s real design, apart 
from ulterior aims in Scotland, was to make himself master of Boulogne 
and Montreuil ; Charles V’s was to destroy French pretensions to Milan, 
and to stop French aid to Turks and Lutherans. Neither ally was over- 
anxious for the success of the other, and it soon became a question which 
of the two would succeed in forestalling the other by a separate peace 
with France. It.was Charles V who managed, by superior craft, to leave 
Henry VIII in the lurch, and this volume leaves Henry face to face with 
Francis I, and indignant at his treatment by the emperor. 

The subject matter of this volume is thus full of interest, but the way 
in which it is presented to the student leaves much to be desired. It is 
an ungrateful task to criticise the work of one whose long services to 
historical research were brought to a sudden end by a tragic accident, 
and every allowance must be made for Don Pascual’s advanced age 
during the preparation of this calendar; but these circumstances are no 
justification for the appearance of this volume in its present state, and 
even at the risk of some expense an attempt might have been made to 
remove some of the more serious blemishes that disfigure it. A very 
cursory revision would have prevented the frequent occurrence in these 
pages of duplicate renderings of the same document; thus no. 36 is a 
despatch from Chapuys to the queen of Hungary, dated ‘ London, 18 
February 1544,’ and described as‘ French, original, 2 pp.’ ; no. 88 is also 
a despatch from Chapuys to the queen of Hungary, dated ‘London, 18 
February 1544,’ described as ‘ French, original, 2 pp.,’ and containing 
precisely the same details as no. 36. So too no. 52 is a duplicate of no. 
50, no. 66 of no. 64, no. 74 of no. 72, and no. 158 of no. 157. The 
duplicates have apparently been inserted in sheer carelessness and forget- 
fulness, for though in each case the two versions are obviously made 
from the same document, care has not been taken to make the two 
versions cohere, and the variations throw not a little doubt on the 
trustworthiness of the calendar as a whole. Take, for instance, two 
examples from the duplicate numbers 72 and 74. 


72 74 
The king also said to me that King 





Francis had sent to Marseilles a large 
number of sailors, Normans and 
Bretons, to man and navigate the ships 
and galleys he had in the ports of 
Normandy... 

The king gave me to understand 
that the Venetian secretary, residing for 
his republic in this city, was the author 
of the news, all the time boasting of 
being attached to the French party. 





The king also told me that King 
Francis had sent to Marseilles a large 
number of sailors from Normandy and 
Brittany to man certain ships of war 
and galleys of his own in the former 
port, and then sail for the coast of 
Normandy .... 

The king gave me to understand 
that the Venetian secretary resident at 
his court was the author of the news, and 
that being notoriously a partisan anda 
spy of the French, he suspected him of 
having exaggerated his report. 


3D2 
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From the passage in italics it will be observed that the duplicate 
versions are at least useful in explaining passages which would other- 
wise be absolutely meaningless. Such explanations are not always 
superfluous; what, for instance, is the construction or sense of the 
following passage ? 


As to King Francis’s forces, we hear every day from reliable sources that 
they are by no means so considerable as the French themselves pretend, their 
chief hope consisting in 12,000 Swiss, if the king of England, who had consented 
to contribute with a sum of money on his own side, would certainly not have 
taken part with the French (p. 218) 


Or of this ? 


The king refuses to grant the Scotch ambassador, who went to your majesty, 
permission to return home through England, conditionally, and under certain 
securities which most likely the latter will not agree to. 


No wonder Mr. Hume is constrained to remark more than once in his 
introduction that Don Pascual had misunderstood the text of the original 
document. 

These passages, however, are less absolutely misleading than some of 
the editorial interpolations intended apparently to elucidate the text. On 
p. 269 we read— 


Letters from Vienna announce that the city is being fortified in haste, though 
for this present year we have no news of the Turk coming that way. Eleven 
thousand of their cavalry have taken Neugrado, in Hungary, and had not 

tocandholpho gone out against them with 10,000 foot they might have made 
themselves masters of the island of Comara (Komorn). 


After ‘Neugrado’ the editor adds in brackets an explanatory 
‘Novgorod’! The peculiarity of this emendation seems to have struck 
the compiler of the list of errata, presumably Mr. Hume, so he ventures 
on one of his own and writes, ‘ Substitute ‘“‘ Belgrade” for “ Novgovod ”’ 
(sic).’ This is indeed brilliant ; imagine a strongly fortified city like 
Belgrade, protected on three sides by the Danube and the Save, being 
captured by a force of cavalry which is only prevented from seizing 
Komorn, three hundred miles away, by a sally from Vienna! As a 
matter of fact Belgrade had for twenty-three years been in the hands of 
the Turks, who by 1&44 had pushed their conquests beyond Gran, and 
there can be no doubt that ‘ Neugrado’ is Neograd, a town about eighteen 
miles E.N.E. of Gran and some forty miles E.N.E. of Komorn. Similar 
vagaries distinguish the editorial attempts to identify persons described 
in the text by their official capacity. On p. 141 there is a letter from the 
‘admiral’ giving an account of Hertford’s capture of Edinburgh, and 
this is attributed to ‘Sir John Russell.’ If it were Russell at all his 
proper style was then that of a baron and not a knight, but in point of 
fact Russell had ceased to be admiral two years before, and the briefest 
inquiry would have shown that the admiral who accompanied Hertford 
to Edinburgh was John Dudley, Viscount Lisle (afterwards earl of 
Warwick and duke of Northumberland). The same error occurs on pp. 
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186, 146, 157, 876, and in the index, where Lisle’s name does not appear 
at all, the references to him being invariably ascribed to Russell; and all 
this in spite of the fact that on p. 407 it is correctly pointed out that 
Russell was at this time lord privy seal! Similarly on p. 279 we have 
a note,‘ There were at this time two Lords “ St. John,” one Sir Walter 
Sandilands . . . . and Sir William Poulet, comptroller of the royal house- 
hold.’ Sir James Sandilands, who is the person apparently meant, was only 
prior of the Scottish knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and Sir William 
Paulet or Poulet (who is indexed as Sir Walter) was not comptroller of the 
household. On p. 868 we are told that the ‘ treasurer of war’ ‘can be no 
other than Sir Thomas Cheyne, treasurer of the household,’ though on 
p. 3885 we have a reference to ‘ the two treasurers, of the royal household 
and of the army.’ The former was, itis true, Sir Thomas Cheyne, but the 
latter was Sir Richard Rich. After all this we are scarcely surprised to 
be told in a note on p. 268 that Henry VIII landed at Calais on 20 July, 
in a note on p. 269 that he landed on 14 July, and in a note on p. 283 
that he landed on the 18th. 

We have no space to point out minor errors and the very numerous 
misprints ; it is to be hoped that the new plan on which Mr. Hume tells 
us that this calendar is for the future to be published will make provision 
for a little more accuracy and scholarship, but Mr. Hume will have to 
avoid such errors as styling the earl of Hertford ‘ Seymour’ (Introd. p. 
xi et passim), an error which invites a repetition of the confusion between 
Hertford and his brother Sir Thomas which runs through the index to 
the previous volume of this calendar. A. F. Potnarp. 


Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation. Von Gustav 
Wotr. I. Band. (Berlin: Oswald Seehagen. 1898, 1899.) 


Tue ‘technical’ advantages of the piecemeal mode of publication to 
which the author of this volume has thought it right to submit are not 
apparent. On the other hand, the inconvenience to the reader is con- 
siderable in the case of a history so peculiarly planned. However, the 
first volume is at last completely before us, with a brief preface, of 
which the later instalments certainly sufficiently illustrate the signifi- 
cance. By applying the analytical method to one of the most complicated 
periods of the history of the German reformation the author appears to 
have intended, in the first instance at all events, to furnish, instead of 
a narrative of occurrences and transactions, ‘an interpretation of the 
great leading events with regard to the motives and objects of their 
authors, and with regard to their presumptive consequences ’—1.¢., 
I suppose, with regard to the consequences expected by the personages 
in question. His treatment of the Passau congress and the all- 
important Augsburg diet which ensued suggests that it is precisely 
where his critical commentary is most ample and searching that he 
prefers to assume a complete familiarity with the general facts which lie 
at the basis of his argument, and of which, it is only right to add, his own 
previous writings have contributed to explain the order and mutual 
relation. The opening division of this volume had gone sume way 
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towards warranting an expectation that the author would seek to unite 
completeness of statement to the independence of judgment by which he 
is undoubtedly distinguished, and to a command of the literature of his 
subject, of which welcome evidence is to be found in a valuable series of 
unobtrusive bibliographical notes, and in the references furnished in 
an index from this point of view singularly serviceable. If he has 
deliberately chosen to disappoint this hope, it must on the other hand be 
allowed that when he comes to close quarters with the subject proper 
of his work, his method fulfils the chief purposes which he has in 
view. Even if exception should be taken to passages in his expo- 
sition of Maurice of Saxony’s political action, it must be allowed to 
show with remarkable force how he was the real master of the situation 
chiefly because he would not allow himself to be tempted into throwing 
in his lot altogether with any of its factors, even at so critical a moment 
as that of his march upon Innsbruck and the person of the emperor. 
And of the German religious policy of Charles V it would be difficult to 
find a more consistent and, as I believe, a more correct explanation than 
that elaborated in these pages. No transaction between him and the 
reformation was really possible that militated against the unity of the 
church, which was an indispensable element in the international ‘ system’ 
forming the fixed ideal of his political career. Rarely indeed was he 
impelled to let his programme blaze out in the eyes of all men as he was at 
Worms after Luther’s appearance there. But he held toit in the days of 
the Interim, and of the noteworthy attempt ata catholic reformation which 
accompanied it; and it was because at the time of the opening of the 
diet of 1555 he perceived the recognition of a confessional dualism in 
the empire to have become unavoidable that he practically renounced 
to his brother Ferdinand the control of the diet and the religious 
question which must be settled by it. The death of Maurice may 
have contributed to slacken the emperor’s interest in a question into 
which a personal desire for revenge could no longer enter; and new 
hopes for the Habsburg monarchy had dawned with the advent of the 
Roman catholic Mary to the English throne. Thus the religious peace of 
Augsburg marks a distinct epoch in the history of the German counter- 
reformation ; for this settlement was rendered possible by the abandon- 
ment, on the part of Charles V, of the task which in prosperity and in 
adversity, and with a patience against which neither the friends nor the 
foes of Rome had been able to prevail, he had sought to carry to an 
enduring result. This is tantamount to saying that where Charles had 
failed no successor of his could succeed, and that the religious dualism 
of Germany had thus now become an established fact. Professor Wolf 
points out, as it were in passing, that there was nothing new in the cuius 
regio principle sanctioned at Augsburg, and that the novelty rather 
lay in the option between emigration and acceptance of the territorial 
religion henceforth (though not uniformly) permitted to individual 
subjects. 

It is impossible not to regret that the precision of Professor Wolf's 
thought, and the varied suggestiveness of much of his criticism of men 
and measures, are at times wrapped up in a diction which has the effect 
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of being about as far removed from simplicity as it could be. In the later 
portions of this volume this tendency usually takes the form of a choice of 
words on which it would perhaps be inappropriate for any but a German 
reader to enlarge. But it is not only his vocabulary which makes him 
at times difficult to read. The introductory instalment of the book 
concludes with the presentment of four alternatives on which the author 
considers the future of Germany, and with it that of a great part of 
western Europe, to have rested about the time of the death of Luther and 
the beginning of the Smtalcaldic war. The co-existence of two difficulties 
usually implies a choice between four alternatives ; but it might surely have 
been found possible to restate in a more convenient and impressive way 
the truth which the argument of this work seems principally designed to 
illustrate, that the two problems confronting Germany in the counter- 
reformation age—the political and the religious problem—had to be solved 
in their reaction upon one another. The political problem turned upon 
the settlement of the constitution of the empire on a basis either of re- 
newed and reinvigorated imperial or of advanced territorial authority ; 
and it is with the antecedents of this struggle that the earliest and 
amplest of the first three chapters of the volume before us is occupied. 
The second treats the history of the western church during the century 
between the Vienna concordats and the council of Trent, from the 
point of view of the relations between her system and the imperial and 
territorial administration in Germany; so that we have here no repeti- 
tion of such summaries as Maurenbrecher and others have given of 
the history of the later medieval church, and as appropriately 
preface a general history of the counter-reformation. A third section 
reviews the progress of protestantism towards the formation of 
ecclesiastical institutions in Luther’s lifetime and immediately after 
his death. This part of the book contains, in addition to some 
valuable hints on pre-reformation beginnings of territorial churches in 
Germany, more especially in Brandenburg, interesting estimates of 
the significance of the personalities of Luther and of Melanchthon 
respectively for the history of the German reformation. A special 
interest attaches to the remarks in Luther’s catechisms in connexion with 
an earlier passage in this volume commenting on the all but entire absence 
of such plain dogmatic guidance in the previous age of the church, when 
its value to priests, as well as people, would have been inestimable. I 
would also direct attention to what is here, as it seems to me justly, said 
of the inner consistency between Luther’s religious principles and his 
treatment of the social problems of his age. Melanchthon’s career, on the 
other hand, is shown to have been in more senses than one a series of 
compromises. Although belonging to the group of scholars who were 
repelled by Luther’s revolutionary action, the personal ascendency of his 
friend led him to place the resources of humanism at the service of the 
reformation. But though after Luther’s death he inevitably came to 
stand at the head of the movement, and though it was he who had given 
a fixed form to the faith which Lutherans professed, the reformation now 
rapidly entered into a phase neither obeying his control nor commanding 
his sympathy. The part played in the history of the Augsburg Interim by 
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Melanchthon and those of his way of thinking was altogether ineffective, 
but he rendered good service by simplifying and thus strengthening the 
attitude of the Saxon, Hessian, and Strassburg theologians, who met in 
conference at Naumburg before the assembly of the Augsburg diet of 
1555. At that diet the religious peace was established without much 
co-operation of theological learning ; and though Lorenz Lindemann, the 
foremost of the agents there on the protestant side, was closely connected 
with Melanchthon and probably in harmony with his way of thinking, 
his influence was essentially that of a conservative politician. 

The parallelisms between this history and Professor Moritz Ritter’s 
standard work on the same subject, to which it is to be hoped that 
increasing attention will be paid by English students, are, so far as can be 
seen at present, mainly confined to the earliest two sections of the present 
volume, and the first book of Professor Ritter’s history, which discusses 
the condition of Germany in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Professor Ritter confines himself to a few observations on the antecedents 
of the religious peace of Augsburg, and to a brief discussion of the 
significance of a settlement whose history he has elsewhere luminously 
discussed. The strength of Professor Wolf’s volume lies in his ample 
treatment of this period, mainly from the points of view indicated 
above. In his opening survey the later writer, who of course makes due 
reference to his predecessor, appears to have supplemented without super- 
seding the work of an historian whose strength lies in the exposition of 
political growth and change as the fundamental conditions of the progress 
of national life. Among the points which Professor Wolf has here 
effectively brought out, I may confine myself to the mention of one. 
Charles V, as is well known, and as Ritter takes care to note, was the 
earliest emperor who before his coronation swore to the elective capitula- 
tion (Wahlkapitulation) imposed on him by the electors, and containing 
a restriction of his authority by making their assent requisite in certain 
matters of taxation and investiture, as well as in the conclusion of foreign 
alliances. This capitulation, to which Wolf points out an analogy in the 
capitulations imposed by the charters upon all the candidates at episcopal 
elections, and an imperfect direct precedent in the restriction imposed 
upon Albert IT on his election as Roman king, received, after being 
revised and enlarged, the formal adhesion of every subsequent emperor, 
and, as Wolf says, might have seemed a premonition of a possible 
development of the constitution of the empire. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the whole current of Charles V’s imperial policy ran in a contrary direc- 
tion; and had he been able to carry out the scheme which he actively . 
pursued in the time after the Smalcaldic war, and resumed again shortly 
before the death of Maurice, he would have called into life an alliance 
within the empire which would have weakened the power of the greater 
princes in favour of that of the smaller estates, and of course his own. 
But Charles V’s plans matured slowly ; and the results of the diet before 
which his German policy collapsed were largely due to the jealousy of 
his authority actuating the more important among the princes. 

A. W. Warp. 
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Beitriige zur Geschichte der Habsburger aus den letzten Jahren des 
spanischen Kénigs Philipp II. Von Dr. Gustav Tursa. (Wien: 
Carl Gerold’s Sohn. 1899.) 


THESE 140 pages are full of pleasant and unpleasant personal gossip. 
They open with a discussion on the heavy death rate and lunacy rate of 
the house of Habsburg, which are naturally attributed to repeated inter- 
marriage. The subject then narrows itself down to the last years of 
Philip II, and his projects for the marriage of his daughter Isabella 
Clara Eugenia and the cession of the Netherlands. This leads to a 
sketch of the career and character of the archduke Albert, and to the 
king’s arrangements for the succession. The author is sceptical as to 
the scandal that Philip II married his favourite daughter to the arch- 
duke because he knew him to be impotent, and that therefore the Nether- 
lands would in time revert to the crown of Spain. Of yet greater 
interest is the pathological description of the emperor Rudolf, of his 
distaste for the proposed marriage with Isabella, mingled with ambition 
for her inheritance and jealousy of his brother, of the neurotic troubles 
which were consequent, or partly consequent, on his disappointment. 
Connected with this and with his sister’s good-natured extravagance 
was the coolness which arose between Philip II and the dowager 
empress ; it is shown that this breach was never completely healed, and 
that brother and sister, though only a few miles apart, never saw each 
other during the last stage of the king’s illness. The disgusting details 
of this illness, redeemed only by Philip’s heroism and religious devotion, 
are already so well known that they might perhaps have been spared. 
The learned historian is, however, throughout pathological in the treat- 
ment of his subject, and he is bent on proving that the statements that 
Philip owed his death to tuberculosis are highly improbable. But 
bacteriology is not as yet a sufficiently exact science to settle this burning 
question once for all. Many side-lights are incidentally thrown on the 
career and character of the Spanish king. Dr. Turba is disposed to 
absolve him from all responsibility for the execution of Egmont and 
Hornes ; but we cannot think that the despatch of the Venetian envoy 
Micheli is of sufficient weight to turn the scale against the evidence on 
the other side. Philip II has so often been described as the typical 
Spaniard that it is refreshing to find the opposite view strongly put; Dr. 
Turba shows that he did not regard himself as a Castilian, and that he 
disliked and distrusted Castilians, as they did him. If Alba, whom he 
tolerated from necessity, be excepted, not one of his principal councillors 
was a Castilian; Ruy Gomez and Moura were Portuguese, Antonio Perez 
and the count of Chinchon Aragonese, Idiaquez a Basque, Granvelle a 
Franche-Comtois. 

Not the least valuable feature of the pamphlet is the bibliography 
which the reader may form for himself from the notes. An important 
omission is the last volume of the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Venetian,’ 
but this was probably published just too late for use. Much of the more 
novel and curious information is drawn from the Nunziature in the 
Vatican archives, and above all from the copy of Khevenhiiller’s letters 
made by his secretary and corrected and enlarged by this envoy, who 
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resided at Madrid, with short intervals, from 1571 to 1606. In the 
appendix are printed the will of Philip IIT made on 7 March 1594, and 
the advice to Philip III which is attributed to June or July 1598, and 
which in a manner not uncharacteristic of the writer gives the impression 
of a blend between St. Louis and Machiavelli. The text mainly followed 
is that of the Barberini manuscript, but the readings of other Italian 
manuscripts are carefully given. After the pamphlet was in type Dr. 
Turba received the news of the discovery of the Spanish original, which 
had been long and vainly sought. E. ARMSTRONG. 


The Archpriest Controversy: Documents relating to the Dissensions of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy, 1597-1602. Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society from the Petyt MSS. of the Inner Temple by 
Tuomas Graves Law, LL.D., Librarian of the Signet Library, Edin- 
burgh. Vol. II. (London. 1898.) 

THE general scope of this book has already been indicated in this Review 

in a notice of the first volume, published in 1896 (vol. xiii. 789). The 

second consists of documents dealing with the proceedings of the four 
representatives of the appellant priests, John Mush, whose diary it 
includes, Francis Barneby (whose place was afterwards taken by Dr. 

John Cecil), Thomas Bluet, and Anthony Champney, at Rome from 14 

Feb. to 28 Oct. 1602, with their efforts to secure a fair hearing for their 

case, with the persistent enmity and machinations of Father Parsons, and 

with the eventual success of the appellants, which they owed principally 
to the energetic support given them by the ambassador of Henry IV at the 
papal court. Even with this help it is not a little remarkable that the 
appellants gained so many of their points, considering the misrepresenta- 
tions to which they were rendered liable by the vagaries of members of 
their own body, like William Watson, whose books furnished the Jesuits 
and their protégé the archpriest with their most effective weapons 
against the seculars, and whose insatiable vanity afterwards broke out in 
the fantastic ‘ Bye’ plot and brought its author to the scaffold. If, too, 
Mush’s reference (p. 18) to his ‘daughter’ is not to be interpreted 
spiritually, the circumstance must have caused him some embarrassment 
and given colour to the charge (p. 21) that he advocated the marriage of 
secular priests. That the appellants were on the whole successful was 
well for all parties concerned; for they represented a compromise which 
enabled Roman catholics and the English government to live at com- 
parative peace with one another. As long as the Jesuits were able to 
identify the profession of the Roman faith with intrigues in favour of the 
infanta and other pretenders to the English throne—concerning which 
many sensational but not very trustworthy accusations are brought 
against them in these documents—so long it was inevitable that the 
English government should persecute and proscribe that faith. The 
object of the secular priests was to prove that loyalty and Roman 
catholicism were not incompatible, that the combination was not merely 
theologically defensible but politically advantageous, and that if they 
could convince the government of their loyalty the government would 
cease to persecute. The struggle between them and the Jesuits is one of 
the most interesting and curious cross-currents in the counter-reforma- 
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tion, and these two volumes, with Mr. Law’s previous work on ‘ Jesuits 
and Seculars,’ form a reasonably complete history of an episode of which 
comparatively little was known before Mr. Law made the subject his own. 
His documents have been edited with great care, and we have only noted 
ove or two insignificant and obvious misprints, which the reader will 
easily correct for himself. It is a pity that Mr. Law’s valuable introduc- 
tions are not indexed, as well as the text of his documents ; and there are 
occasionally references in the text which are not noted in the index, e.g. 
that to Watson, vol. ii. p. 69, while Birkhead’s name does not appear at 
all, A. F. Pottarp. 






Rupert Prince Palatine. By Eva Scort. 
(Westminster: Constable & Co. 1899.) 
Ir is but a poor compliment’ to Miss Scott to say that her work will 
supersede that of Warburton, who wrote, not because he had any special 
acquaintance with the subject, but because a publisher had come into 
possession of a store of materials which it seemed desirable to utilise. 
Miss Scott on the other hand has not only made herself familiar with 
Rupert and his surroundings, but is possessed of—what is seldom to be 
found—a rare talent for biographical presentment. Not only is there no 
overburdening of the narrative with documentary evidence, but everything 
of that nature which is introduced strengthens the author’s argument 
instead of distracting the attention of the reader. After reading the 
series of short extracts which she has printed (pp. 68-72) from the 
letters of persons serving under or with Rupert, we feel ourselves 
brought near to the heart of the ‘man in a way which no graphic 
touches of a modern writer could equal. From beginning to end 
the story flows equably on, showing us the chivalrous but sensible 
and somewhat scornful hero in his personal weakness and strength. 
Unfortunately it is necessary to lay stress on the word ‘personal,’ 
because Miss Scott with all her skill as a biographer—perhaps because 
of her skill as a biographer—is weak as an historian. She has time on 
her side, and she may be an historian some day, but she is certainly not 
one yet. What interests her, and—better still—what, through her, interests 
her readers, is the play and counterplay of character. For the larger 
and more enduring social and political movements which sweep the 
course of a nation to one side or another she cares little or nothing. Setting 
out with the thesis that Rupert’s career was, after all, a failure, she accounts 
forit by the good or bad qualities of his nature or by the good or bad qualities 
of rival soldiers or politicians. She does not see that the main cause of his 
failure was that he stood aloof—as indeed was natural in one who to the 
end remained a foreigner—from the great causes in which England was 
interested. Cromwell, Laud, Pym, Charles, and many another English- 
man in those days had some remedy to offer for the nation’s disease. 
Rupert had none. He fought for the crown; he neither fought nor 
thought for England. Therefore England has forgotten him save as a 
gallant horseman, too rash to have a chance of success. Miss Scott 
will have done something to re-establish his character as a man; she 
will never raise him to the rank of a national hero. 

In work so good, it is worth while pointing out a few occasional 
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blemishes. Miss Scott has no business to accept, even under protest, a 
narrative which presupposes a hard frost in England in August, nor 
ought she to be quite so trustful of the stories of Sir Edward Southcote, 
whose account of Rupert’s tactics seems to be founded on those of 
Cromwell. Why Miss Scott in quoting the Domestic Papers of two 
reigns should ascribe them to kings named Carl I and Carl II must 
remain an inscrutable mystery. In conclusion, a word of praise must be 
given to the numerous portraits—drawn from the Print room of the 
British Museum—which illustrate the volume. 
Samvuet R. GARDINER. 


Letters and Papers relating to the First Dutch War, 1652-1654. Edited 
by Samuet Rawson GarpinerR, LL.D. Vol. I. (Navy Records Society. 
1899.) 


Besipes the organisation of research not the least of the services 
rendered by the Navy Records Society to the study of naval history is 
here illustrated by its having procured the assistance of an historian of 
Mr. Gardiner’s standing for an historical inquiry that not many years ago 
would have been considered of merely antiquarian interest. In truth the 
first Dutch war is the one war of all others which has the most direct 
bearing on our present political conditions and possibilities. We have 
been so long accustomed to writers of naval history who regarded the 
subject as a thing apart from general history that it is with almost a 
sensation of surprise we see the advent of real historians in a field long 
reserved for annalists. For that happy change we have to thank, 
primarily, Captain Mahan and Admiral Colomb, secondarily the Navy 
Records Society and its founders. 

The great value of this book, as in the volume relating to the 
‘French War of 1512-3,’ edited by the late M. Spont, lies in the 
fact that for the first time we have a collection of the diplomatic 
papers of the Dutch government, of their orders for the equipment 
of their fleets, of the constitution of their fleets, and of the despatches 
and confidential reports of their admirals. However, the reviewer 
is under some disadvantage, since Mr. Gardiner has postponed his 
general examination and summing up to the last volume, simply 
prefacing each phase of the war with a short introduction. Therefore 
the student must read this book in the light of the editor’s other 
works on the period in order to obtain a fuller knowledge of the con- 
ditions predisposing to war. Mr. Gardiner considers that the conflict was 
caused neither by the Navigation Act nor by the claim to the salute, 
but by the exercise by England of the right of search and of confiscation 
of French goods in Dutch ships, in accordance with international law as 
then existing. Perhaps the exercise of the right of search was the 
determining factor at the moment; but possibly the causes of the war 
lie deeper in national hatreds extending over half a century, which per- 
mitted neither withdrawal nor compromise. For more than fifty years 
England had regarded the United Provinces, as France now regards Italy, 
as shamelessly ungrateful to the founder of its independence. Englishmen 
claimed that they had freed the Dutch from the Spanish yoke; that, in 
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return, at the very time they were fighting for them the Dutch supplied 
Spain with corn and munitions of war ; that, later, they refused so far as 
they were able to allow Englishmen to share the eastern commerce torn 
from the Spanish empire, and upheld their refusal by aid of warfare and 
murder ; that they had ousted England from the Greenland fishery and the 
Baltic trade, and defied the territorial rights of England to its own home 
fisheries ; that they themselves, when at war with Spain, had exercised 
the right of search they now refused to England, and although they now 
cavilled at the recognition of English supremacy in the narrow seas they 
had been ready enough to yield the salute when they came, cap in hand, 
to Elizabeth for help. Behind all this there was the ceaseless jealousy, in 
anage that believed that what was one nation’s gain in commerce was 
another’s loss, of the flourishing Dutch carrying trade, a mushroom growth 
of two generations that Englishmen thought they were somehow defrauded 
of by the Dutch. These were all old grievances. More recently the English 
could instance the sympathy and assistance given by the Dutch and the 
house of Orange to the Stewarts, the still unpunished murder of 
Dorislaus, and the neglect and insults experienced by their envoys 
Strickland and St. John. 

On their side the Dutch might be pardoned if they thought, and 
claimed, that they had won their own independence, and that their 
assistance had been at least of as much value to England as that of 
England had been to them. Since that time they could point to a long 
series of arrogant demands, mortifying requirements, and intervention in 
the direct interest of Spain. England, nominally their friend, had assisted 
Spanish fleets and thrown munitions of war into Spanish ports, contemp- 
tuously ignoring their elementary rights as a sovereign state. For long 
years their commerce and fisheries had been checked and hampered by 
the uncertain whims and policy of the Stewart kings, although all they 
asked was a fair field. Now the Stewarts were gone and the Dutch 
government had to face a culmination of the same policy in the Naviga- 
tion Act and the right of search, with the alternative of yielding to the 
farouche endearments of the puritan leaders in the shape of an intimate 
alliance in which England was to be the dictating partner. English 
judges had publicly denounced the barbarous treatment and torture 
inflicted by English seamen on Dutch prisoners, stories which assuredly 
lost nothing in weight and volume when repeated from mouth to mouth 
in the forecastles of Dutch ships and over the beer-cans in Dutch taverns. 
Under such circumstances is it possible to attribute the war to any 
particular cause? Doubtless the Dutch and some of the English states- 
men would have done much to avoid war ; they might have avoided it if 
the subjects under debate had been only such as could have been closed 
by negotiation. Had settlement by negotiation been possible, it would 
still have been possible after 19 May 1652; but national passions are not 
amenable to diplomacy, and the mutual hatred which flared into the 
collision of that day would have induced the same results at another 
time even if the burning questions of the moment had been settled 
peaceably. 

Historically the first Dutch war was the natural sequel of the Eliza- 
bethan struggle with Spain. Running through all the blunders and 
mismanagement of that war was the subconsciousness that in the attack 
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on a power with a greater commerce was the true path to the commercial 
success which was the ideal of the rising middle class. The idea of 
colonial expansion had taken root but had not developed at the beginning 
of the century, when it was believed that the shorter and better method 
of defeating a rival would result in seizing his trade. The sense of 
dissatisfaction with the peace of 1604, due to the absence of any obvious 
commercial extension in its train, was intensified by the feeling that the 
United Provinces had inherited Spanish commerce, although in fact 
Dutch commerce was of an entirely different type and could never have 
been won had Spain been a maritime power. England had eaten of the 
tree of empire, and the principle of obtaining trade by war was applied 
more systematically against the greater commercial competitor we came 
next into conflict with. Some English seventeenth-century writers 
thought that by defeating the Dutch we should at once possess ourselves 
of their vast fishery trade, although the fisheries had been as open for 
centuries to the English as to the Dutch. Sympathy for a sturdy and 
unfortunate antagonist is not lessened by the reflexion that all three 
Dutch wars were unnecessary as stepping-stones to empire; they 
launched us on the path earlier, but so far as Holland was concerned the 
conditions of its existence made its superiority ephemeral. Manufactur- 
ing little and producing nothing of its own, its raison d’étre was gone 
as soon as producer and consumer came into direct communication, and 
its decline could have been sufficiently hastened by a legislative warfare 
of the character commenced by the Navigation Act, and, but for English 
support, was rendered certain by the vicinity of France. How unstable 
was its position asa power is shown by the fact that one unsuccessful war 
sealed its fate; for the second and third wars were but struggles with 
the inevitable, and even before the third war English opinion was veering 
against the court to the consciousness that our future enemy was France 
and that we were ruining a necessary ally. The subsequent wars in 
alliance with England were, in the long run, as disastrous to the United 
Provinces as defeat, since the taxation they necessitated checked the free 
import and export of material which made the Dutch cities the markets 
of northern Europe. 

In January 1896 I wrote in this Review that, except in the matter 
of finance, England had every advantage in the war. Mr. Gardiner 
expresses himself still more strongly: ‘If ever a nation was handi- 
capped to its disadvantage in entering upon a war, it was the Dutch 
republic in 1652.’ It is unnecessary, therefore, to enter into these 
details again, but there is one point that I noticed at the time—the com- 
parative weakness in build and battery power of the Dutch ships— 
which will bear emphasising again in view of the fresh evidence afforded 
by the Dutch papers in this volume. I knew that the Dutch fleets 
included a very large number of hired merchantmen, but I did not know 
how great that proportion was. On pp. 260 et seq. we have a list of 
Tromp’s fleet, 91 in number ; of these 48 are ‘ directors’ ships ’—that is 
to say, undoubtedly armed merchantmen—and it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to assume that nearly half of the remaining 48 belonged to the same 
class. Of course every English fleet also included armed merchantmen, 
but in an infinitely smaller proportion, and there was much less difference 
in scantling, stoutness of build, and armament between the English man- 
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of-war and the English merchantman than between the latter and the 
Dutch merchantman. These cargo vessels—fly-boats they were usually 
called—were lightly built and sparred, and of the cheapest materials and 
workmanship, so that the owners could afford to underbid competitors for 
freight. A nearly contemporary English writer, in discussing the com- 
parative merits of our own ships and those of other nations, says of the 
former : 


The more particular reasons of our ships not being so good of sail as the 

Dunkirk and Holland ships are may be that for the most part they are built so 
very strong, and consequently heavy, and so full of timber and timbers; we 
building ours for seventy years, they theirs for seven, we for stowage, they for 
stirring. 
These Dutch ships, therefore, were faster sailers than the English, but 
that only. The rack and strain of their guns was alone sufficient to 
disable them ; to put them in the fighting line was something equivalent 
to setting a subsidised mail steamer of to-day to fight a protected cruiser, 
and at close quarters the English shot must have torn through and 
through them. This explains why so many Dutch ships were sunk in 
action. The inequality in the number and weight of the guns was as 
great. The most heavily armed ship Tromp had at this stage of the war 
was his flagship, of 54 guns; of his whole fleet the armament of 82 is 
given and produces a fraction more than 29 guns apiece. The average 
of 84 English men-of-war built and bought between 1646 and 1651 
inclusive is nearly 36 guns each, and the vessels built by Charles I and 
now fighting for the Commonwealth were still more strongly armed. 
Moreover the Dutch ships being of lighter scantling could only bear 
lighter guns, and where the number of guns was equal the weight of 
metal of a broadside was less than in an English ship of the same 
nominal force. For some reason, probably connected with the shallow- 
ness of their harbours, which forbade heavy ships drawing much water, 
this disparity was not confined to the first war, but was also noticed later 
and even through the war of the Spanish succession. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the influence of this combined superior power of resist- 
ance and superior power of offence on the events of the war. 

In discussing the incidents which immediately preceded the contact 
of the fleets off Dover Mr. Gardiner deals, I think, very leniently with 
the English official version and with Blake’s share in its production. 
Both English and Dutch are in accord about the three single shots fired 
by Blake ; the Dutch, and the governor of Dover, asserted that these 
single shots were followed by three or four others from Blake before 
Tromp replied in earnest. Whether three or four shots shall be con- 
sidered a broadside depends upon whether one is the addresser or the 
addressee of such a salute, but unless we take the view that all Dutchmen 
are liars there is sufficient evidence that the single shots were followed 
by something more from the ‘James.’ The amount and character of this 
addition, in the occurrence of which it is easy to see that Mr. Gardiner 
believes, may be doubtful; but the damning fact is that Blake omits all 
reference to it in his official report, although the evidence that something 
of the sort happened is stronger than that usually accepted as sufficient 
in dealing with disputed historical questions. So far as the actual battle 
is concerned it was fortunate for us that Tromp had no intention of 
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fighting, and that he was hampered by political considerations. In view 
of his sudden and, to his captains, unexpected determination to tack, and 
the absence of a signalling code, it must have been nearly dusk before all 
his ships came into action, and he ‘thought that the destruction of 
Blake’s fleet would set the minds of the English against the settlement of 
the questions desired by the state.’ Most seamen will think that, once 
the guns had begun to speak, it was Tromp’s duty to forget politics, or, if 
he could not forget them, to remember also that such an illustration of 
the armed strength of the United Provinces as the destruction of an 
English fleet might have given pause to the war party in London. 
Probably it would not have had that effect, which was a still stronger 
reason for weakening the English arm of offence. To strike first and 
strike hard is a good fighting instruction ; to strike first and strike softly 
is even less practical than turning the other cheek to the smiter. In this 
case it seems to have left the impression that twenty English ships were 
a match for forty Dutch. 

The battle off Dover is an episode—a prologue to the war—which 
may be considered by itself; the operations against Ayscue, and the 
northern voyage, which are also included in this volume, belong to the 
drama as a whole, and may be more fitly treated by the reviewer of the 
complete work in his general estimate of the strategy and conduct of the 
struggle. From the following volumes, therefore, we may expect the 
data which will perhaps at last enable us to place Blake in his real 
position in the roll of British admirals. Opinion on strategy may 
remain undetermined, but, unless these translations flatter the originals, 
it is to be feared that, so far as style is concerned, the English, both 
landsmen and seamen, were inferior to the Dutch. In particular the 
shrill acrimony of Blake’s reply to Tromp’s courteous and dignified letter 
sets the teeth on edge even after the lapse of centuries. 

Gibson’s ‘ Reminiscences’ were doubtless given their place at the 
beginning of the book as a matter of convenience, but it does them too 
much honour. Besides an untrustworthy memory and no great acute- 
ness of judgment his recollections were coloured by his disappointments 
in obtaining employment he thought suitable to his merits, his dislike of 
the various admiralties and navy boards, and his jealousy of the new men 
whose superior social claims tended to push pursers, with other officers, 
into a lower position in the naval hierarchy. He regretted the days, fast 
passing in his own lifetime, when pursers held executive rank. Mr. 
Gardiner rightly rejects the line ahead story of 19 May 1652, although 
he has not noticed that in another manuscript Gibson writes : 


In all the sea fights against the Dutch in 1652 and 1653 No other method 
was observed (than keeping to their Flaggs as much as they could) the first 
Fight off Dover, At Portland, in June 53 and August (when Tromp was killed) 
were all out of Order. 


Again, Gibson’s comments on the conduct of gentlemen captains 
(p. 44) are the purest balderdash unless he expected his readers to believe 
that every captain exercised for himself and for his own ship the com- 
bined powers of an admiralty and of a navy board. Elsewhere he wrote 
much more sensibly : ‘Our Gentlemen Captaines have had the Honour to 
bring in Drinkeing, Gameing, Whoreing, Sweareing and all Impiety into 
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the Navy ; and banish all Order and Sobriety out of the Shipps.’ That 
is a presentment of a truth, but it is a distorted picture, and there was 
another side to the question that Gibson did not see. 

In the next volume Mr. Gardiner will doubtless amend the statement 
(p. 103) that the Dutch last of tonnage was 24 cwt.; it was usually taken 
as equal to two English tons of lading, although it was not really quite 
somuch. The ‘1% ob’ a mile conduct money (p. 139) should be 14d. ; 
there is nothing to show whether the mistake is due to the transcriber or 
to the printer, or whether it is a clerical error by the writer of the letter. 
Gibson’s reference (p. 46 and note) to ‘ Holmes’s ill conduct’ is not to his 
behaviour in the action, but to his want of judgment in not strengthen- 
ing his squadron with that of Sir Edward Spragge, who, returning from 
the Mediterranean, passed him while he was waiting for the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet off the Isle of Wight in March 1672. Holmes kept silent as to his 
mission, a proceeding which his contemporaries attributed to a desire not 
to share prize money with too many ships, but possibly due to quite other 
reasons. M. OPPENHEIM. 











The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited by Henry 8. WHeattey. Vols. 
V.-VIII. ; with supplementary volume, Pepysiana, and inéex volume. 
(London: George Bell & Sons. 1895-9.) 


Mr. WHEATLEY has finished his labour of love, and has accomplished it 
in a spirit of liberality and at a cost of time and trouble for which the 
least that is due to him in return is an unstinted measure of thanks. 
Those who think with myself that the admirable edition now completed 
would not the less deserve to be called the first presentment to the world 
of Pepys ‘ as he really drew his portrait by day,’ if the half-dozen cases in 
which the editor has had to resort to asterisks had been extended to a 
whole dozen, will not be anxious to insist too much on a kind of cavil 
which it is, no doubt, easy enough to make. At any rate, it will be safe to 
say that from this point of view also the present edition of the ‘ Diary ’ may 
be regarded as definitive, and that it furnishes all the material required for 
any and every kind of study applied to what Mr. Wheatley calls the 
‘microcosm ’ so fully elucidated by him, including even that which very 
legitimately occupied the attention of the Abernethy Society. 

The supplementary collection of ‘ Pepysiana’ which forms the penulti- 
mate volume of Mr. Wheatley’s edition, the last of all being devoted to an 
invaluable index, contains in itself an extraordinary amount of matter, 
and will be readily welcomed even by those who have already enjoyed, 
and profited by, the same author’s earlier volume, ‘ Samuel Pepys and the 
World he lived in.’ One can only regret that it should not be possible 
to unite all these pleasant and useful additions to the text and notes 
of this standard edition into a single corpus. For while no reader 
of Pepys would like to be without the results of Mr. Wheatley’s genealo- 
gical researches and the information collected by him as to the diarist’s 
relations and family (including, and for more reasons than one appro- 
priately so, the domestic servants to whom Mr. and Mrs. Pepys would in 
some instances have given such very different ‘ characters’), neither ought 
any complete edition to lack a classified list of the plays seen by him; 
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and so with other matters. The personal notes which fill the third 
chapter of ‘ Pepysiana’ are themselves full of variety. Of Pepys’s school life 
at St. Paul’s and his college life at Cambridge little or nothing is known ; 
with regard to the latter it now seems conclusively proved that he was 
originally admitted at Trinity Hall, although Trinity was the college 
which according to his will was to be offered his library in case of its being 
declined by Magdalene. As to his early business days in London and 
business connexion with Sir Edward Montagu (henceforth ‘my lord’ 
with him to the end of the chapter), which continued even after (at the 
end of 1659) he had obtained a clerkship in Sir George Downing’s office, 
Mr. Firth had already found some interesting evidence in a series of letters 
from Pepys to his patron, preserved among the Carte papers in the 
Bodleian library, and those who are not acquainted with his account of 
Pepys’s early life founded on this discovery will be obliged to Mr. Wheatley 
for referring to it. We are thus brought up to the commencement of the 
diary itself, in the course of which Pepys becomes so great a man as to 
ride in his own coach and entertain noblemen at dinner, and to occupy a 
leading position in the permanent civil service of the state, while a 
secretis of no less a personage than the heir-presumptive to the throne. 
Had Pepys carried over into the Restoration age the political senti- 
ments which he had proposed under the Commonwealth? And, as to his 
religious opinions, is his present editor justified in roundly asserting that 
‘there is no evidence that he was ever a puritan’? The two questions 
hardly admit of being answered apart from each other. Nobody would 
look for either republican or monarchical convictions in Pepys, who, 
while thoroughly reasonable as well as generally right-minded in his 
views of public affairs, shows no interest in the principles of politics, and 
whose reading hardly lay in the direction of authorities likely to command 
his assent on such headsas these. On the other hand, few men have been 
gifted with quicker and truer powers of observation than he, and his oppor- 
tunities for noting the signs of the times were far greater than those of an 
official in his position have been since the life both of London andof the state 
has ceased to be focussed in the court. Mr. Wheatley, as it seems to me, 
shows @ true insight into Pepys’s real opinion of the political condition of 
the country in the earlier years of Charles II’s reign, in explaining his in- 
clination to sell the office of Clerk of the Acts, to which his fear of offend- 
ing Sandwich (Montagu) prevented him from giving way, by the simple 
remark: ‘ He was always doubtful as to the stability of the existing order 
of things.’ I am strongly inclined to believe that during the earlier years 
of his reign Charles II himself was of no very different way of thinking ; 
and, in addition to general considerations, Pepys must have been much 
impressed by the rumours as to the duke of Buckingham’s readiness to 
put everything into confusion rather than run the risk of the succession of 
the duke of York. A remarkable passage of this kind occurs in the last vo- 
lume of the ‘ Diary’: ‘ He [Mr. Wren] tells me that he is really persuaded 
that the design of the duke of Buckingham is by bringing the state into 
such a condition as, if the king were to die without issue, it shall upon his 
death break into pieces again ; and so put by the duke of York, who they 
have disobliged, they know, to that degree as to despair of their pardon.’ 
And, whatever the method or immediate results of the process, it may be 
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doubted whether, supposing his own interests to have remained untouched, 
Pepys would have regretted the collapse of a régime of which, as it would 
be easy to show by quotations from the ‘ Diary,’ he clearly perceived 
both the wickedness and the weakness. This does not of course prove 
him to have had puritan sympathies, but it implies that he was a long 
way from feeling himself part and parcel of the reaction. And many 
incidental touches occur in the pages of the ‘ Diary,’ which show that 
even his intellectual sympathies were by no means always on the side 
befriended by the church and the stage. On witnessing a revival of 
‘Bartholomew Fair’ in 1667, he records his enduring admiration of 
the comedy: ‘ only the business of abusing the puritans begins to grow 
stale, and of no use, they being the people that, at last, will be found the 
wisest.’ And, ina more incidental but equally significant way, he shortly 
afterwards reads a book called ‘ Five Sermons of Five Several Styles,’ 
and concludes, in direct contravention of the express design of the author 
or editor of the specimen discourses, that the presbyterian and independent 
styles are the best. We might possibly know Pepys even better than we 
do, if he had confided to his cipher more criticisms of books which, like one 
of William Penn’s, he might have felt compelled in candour to praise, 
though allowing them to be of a serious sort ‘ and not fit for everybody 
to read.’ 

Thus a blacker and heavier cloud seems to overhang the atmosphere 
in which Pepys carries on the game of his personal ambition, varied by 
his recreations, refined and otherwise, and the wantonings of his inconti- 
nence, than even the troubles experienced by the civil administration of 
the navy, and by the navy itself. To the latter all-important aspect of 
the ‘ Diary ’ I do not propose to refer on the present occasion. Not a few 
questions which still remain undecided as to the history of our naval ad- 
ministration might have been set at rest had the failure of Pepys’s eyesight, 
which led him to close his ciphered journal with so startling an abrupt- 
ness, not prevented him from carrying into execution his plan of writing 
a history of the navy at large. He seems to have left many volumes of 
collections for the purpose, but not to have made much way even in the 
arrangement of these materials. 

Mr. Wheatley’s chapters on ‘ London and Local Allusions ’ and on 
‘ Folk-lore and Manners’ will be read with much pleasure and interest ; 
the former is, however, both fuller and more capable of extension than 
the latter. For not only, as his editor acutely remarks, has Pepys’s want of 
imagination caused his diary to be silent on the large branch of folklore 
which is concerned with fairies and such poetical fictions in general, but 
he was too ambitious of rising in the social scale to pay very close attention 
tothe ways and manners of those classes which for such purposes best repay 
study. The pleasant life of his own class in London—pleasant because 
of the judicious apportionment which it habitually made between work 
and recreation, and the opportunities of finding the latter so easily as not 
to make it more toilsome than the former—depicts itself in every page of 
his journals; and Mr. Wheatley’s illustrations enable us to follow it 
hither and thither with fresh amusement. The combination of change 
and familiarity, in which for many lies the chief charm of London life, 
must have been complete in the eyes of an habitué—in the matter of busi- 
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ness as well as of pleasure—of nearly every part of it (see the list of 
‘London localities’ in ‘ Pepysiana’), and the river was his highway on 
errands of both sorts. As for relaxation and social intercourse, a modern 
secretary of the admiralty may be a man of many clubs, but Pepys, 
according to another list furnished by Mr. Wheatley, knew the inside of 
more than sixscore London taverns and inns. 

In a separate chapter Mr. Wheatley has gathered together the necessary 
information concerning the‘ Diary’ itself, and Iam glad to see that as one 
of his appendices he has reprinted the late Mr. John Eglington Bailey’s 
most interesting paper ‘On the Cipher of Pepys’s Diary,’ which, like much 
that proceeded from that admirable scholar’s indefatigable pen, was 
modestly contributed to a Manchester publication. Curiously enough, as 
Mr. Wheatley shows, Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ nearly a century before it was first 
deciphered by John Smith of St. John’s, was by Peter Leicester brought 
under the notice of his friend, that distinguished votary of shorthand and 
charming poet, John Byrom, whose own ‘ Journal’ in its way reflects the 
writer as faithfully as the ‘ Diary ’ reflects Pepys. Another appendix con- 
tains Pepys’s will, and the series concludes with some curious extracts 
from the letters of Comminges, French ambassador at Whitehall from 
1662, to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Paris. Of these I can only 
cite one, designed in vindication of a contemporary of Pepys, who in his 
turn has perhaps been not quite fairly judged by posterity :— 

The comte de Grammont took his departure to-day with his wife... . He 
will tell you a hundred things which it would be difficult for me to put in writing, 
and so I will end by telling you that he is mortally afflicted by a bad turn which 
has been done him with the king—taxing him with being a blasphemer. I have 
known him long, but I have never seen him subject to this vice; moreover, I 
assure you that he has not learnt it here; for there is less swearing here than 
anywhere else, and I have known 4 gentlemen, for having blasphemed when 
drunk, sentenced to be kept in prison, and to pay each a thousand pieces; of 
whom two were not liberated till a long time afterwards, not having been able 
to furnish the sum but with the assistance of several of their friends. 


A. W. Warp. 


Il Ministero in Spagna e il Processo del Cardinale Giulio Alberoni. 
Da A. Proressione. (Turin: C. Clausen. 1898.) 


THE author’s studies on the earlier portion of Alberoni’s career are 
already known to the readers of this Review. In the present monograph 
he has extended his plan of operations, adding to his running commentary 
on the Carte Farnesiane the results of his researches in other archives. 
In a certain sense this is to be regretted, because the previous plan 
involved what may be termed a calendar of the invaluable letters pre- 
served at Naples. The story of the Triple and the Quadruple Alliance 
has been so thoroughly threshed out in recent years that a newcomer 
finds little but gleanings. Nevertheless, the diplomatic correspondence 
quoted from the Nunziature in the Vatican archives, and from Savoyard 
and Genoese envoys, affords much interesting illustration of Alberoni’s 
policy and of the measures of his opponents. The position of the 
Savoyard government has previously received full attention, especially 
from Carutti, but the attitude of the curia towards Alberoni is here 
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shortly but very clearly traced. Nor are the author's negative results 
without their importance, for diligent inquirers failed to ferret out any 
confirmation of the alleged negotiations of Alberoni with Ragotsky and 
the Porte. More unexpected, perhaps, to many, is the absence of 
evidence of negotiations with the court of Stockholm. The writer of 
these lines has made some slight similar inquiries in this case, with 
equally little satisfaction. 

Signor Professione’s estimate of Alberoni is not enthusiastic, and yet 
not inappreciative. He gives him credit for the skill of his internal 
administration, of which only a bare outline is here presented, and for his 
genuine Italian patriotism. It is not difficult to agree with the conclu- 
sion that ‘ Alberoni had all the ambition of a Richelieu, all the flexibility 
and versatility of a Mazarin, more audacity than either, but also less 
prudence and less foresight.’ More allowance might, however, perhaps be 
made for the extreme improbability of the combination which wrecked 
Alberoni’s plans. Unnecessary space seems to be devoted to fixing on 
Alberoni the responsibility of the attack on Sardinia. Responsible he 
unquestionably was, but he was probably genuine in his avowed wish to 
postpone the rupture; and the author does not give sufficient weight to 
the pressure put upon him by his ostensible master, the duke of Parma. 
On this point the Carte Farnesiane might have been more effectively 
used. Moreover, was not the cause a just one? The peace which the 
treaties of Utrecht and Rastadt guaranteed to Italy was, under the régime 
of the whigs and the regent, a mockery ; anda breach of such a peace 
was a virtue rather than a crime. We are apt now to remember cnly the 
later Bourbons and to forget the ambitions, and even the power, of 
Charles VI; the substitution of the beneficent rule of Charles of Spain 
in the Two Sicilies for Austrian tyranny was the direct result of 
Alberoni’s policy. The cardinal’s trial forms a farcical afterpiece to a very 
serious drama. Space or propriety apparently forbade a fuller report, but 
enough is given to throw ridicule upon curia and crown, and to raise a 
reasonable presumption of Alberoni’s innocence on any serious charge. 
No pains were spared to blacken the defendant's character; the depo- 
sitions of Camilla and Giuseppe, the scabrous tales of Mariquita and 
Giovanna are a prominent feature in the affaire Alberoni. 

A few slips require correction. ‘ Pchaut and Davenaut’ are made to 
do service for ‘Schaub and Davenant.’ ‘ Letters relating to Alberoni’s 
arres and triad’ is at first sight puzzling. Patiioshould be transliterated 
in Italian not by Patino, but by Patigno. E. ARMSTRONG. 





La Législation Civile de la Révolution Francaise [1789-1804]. Par 
P. Sacnac. (Paris: Hachette. 1898.) 


We have no hesitation in saying that this thesis is one of the most 
important works upon the French Revolution which have appeared for 
many a long year. As M. Sagnac observes, 


historians have studied the political and religious work of the French 
Revolution ; they have more or less neglected its social work. . . . The domain 
which we have chosen has been so little explored that no work has been able 
to render us great service. On the civil revolution which took place in 
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France from 1789 to 1804 there are only a few unauthoritative pages in the 
different histories of the Revolution or in superficial works. A single question 
has been treated—the transformation of the old land system—but the authors 
who have studied it have known neither the contemporary pamphlets nor the 
cahiers of the states-general, nor the papers of the committees of the assemblies, 
which with the laws and reports are the essential documents. 


The lacuna has been felt by all students of the period, but we confess 
that we should never have expected that a young scholar writing a thesis 
for his doctorate would have been able to fill it at once with a work the 
solidity and finish of which leave nothing to be desired. It is clear that 
M. Sagnac, if he goes on as he has begun, is destined to do great things 
for the study of French history. 

The code civil was a compromise. 


It is not in truth a homogeneous code; one might almost say that it 
presents two codes united together and juxtaposed rather than fused together. 
It restores the paternal power, leaves to the legitimate family its ancient 
privileges, replaces the wife in a narrow state of dependence on the husband, 
restores to the proprietor the right of freely disposing of his goods by donation 
and testament. Without disappearing, equality and liberty are subordinated to 
authority. The old principles take their place among the new ones. 


The code was in fact compiled under the influence of a juridical reaction 
against the a priori philosophy of the revolutionary legists. The four 
draftsmen made no secret of their contempt for the adventures of their 
predecessors into the world of abstractions, and those who have had 
Locré’s ‘ Procés-Verbaux’ will be the first to appreciate the strength of 


their conservatism. But for Napoleon it is improbable that the council 
of state would have tolerated for half an hour the proposal for divorce by 
mutual consent. Whole tracts come bodily from Pothier and D’Aguesseau. 
Of philosophers Montesquieu is quoted frequently, Bacon once, and the 
sole allusion to Bentham (so far as we have been able to discover) is to 
be found in the discussions on the code pénal. ‘Of the revolutionary 
law the draftsmen admit only what they cannot reject—the secularisa- 
tion of the civil state and divorce. All the rest is a compromise between 
the Roman law and the customs.’ 

The aspiration after a single code of French law dates as far back as 
Louis XI. The philosophers and the great jurisconsults continually gave 
it utterance, but the obstacles were enormous-—divisions between province 
and province, class and class, noble lands and rotwrier lands, the absence 
of administrative unity, the influence of the catholic church. Even in 
1789 each province claimed its own privileges, and though there were 
many who demanded legislative unity there were more who thought that 
the best guarantee for liberty was a revision and a fortification of local 
custom. But the logic of events unified France and set speculators to 
govern her. The principles which animated these men were at first 
individualistic and secular. They spoke of natural rights, they valued 
disintegration, they desired to restore the human unit to its ‘natural’ 
dignity. Family, class, corporation, church, the pressure of all these 
bodies was too great to be borne. But by degrees these principles were 
transformed. The men of 1798 reiterated, it is true, the traditional patter, 
adding even, in the declaration of rights attached to the constitution of 
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that year, the right of insurrection to the old list. But it was not by such 
ideas as these that Robespierre and Cambacérés were governed. For 
them the state has become all-powerful mainly through the destruction of 
all intermediate bodies. Natural rights are not anterior to it, but, on the 
contrary, the state is the source of natural rights. The state creates the 
right of property, and seeks to equalise wealth, exercising its influence in 
the direction of wne douce médiocrité pour chacun. The state must 
teach morality, establish national festivals, change or even invent 
religions. 

Superficially, indeed, no contrast appears greater than that between the 
ideas of 1789 and the ideas of 1793. But in reality the gulf is not so great 
as it seems, and it escaped the notice of contemporaries. Forthe ultimate 
end as conceived for the individual was the same, liberty and equality, and 
after all men are more interested in what is to happen to individuals than 
in the agency through which it is to be brought about. We may say, then, 
that from 1789 to 1795 equality and liberty are the main intellectual 
influences at work upon the assemblies. But then comes a reaction in 
favour of authority, which culminates in the Napoleonic codes. 

The force of this reaction, however, must not be overrated, for the work 
of the revolutionary legislation was not wholly fragile. In the first place 
the revolutionary assemblies completely revolutionised the land system. 
They freed the land and they divided it. They freed it from seigneurial 
and even from certain non-seigneurial dues and servitudes, and though the 
constituant assembly decided upon indemnifying the proprietor, the legis- 
lative and the convention decided otherwise. The tithe too was abolished 
without indemnity, which benefited the proprietors alone, and was a 
positive disadvantage to the farmers and the labourers, who had to replace 
the tithe by a contribution to the expenses of the local worship. Again, 
the Revolution divided the land. Dupont de Nemours said that the 
privileged classes possessed four-fifths of the meadows, forests, and fish- 
ponds of the kingdom, and only one-sixth of the agriculturalland. Arthur 
Young said that small proprietors occupied one-third of the superficial 
area of the kingdom. About half the country was possessed by 200,000 or 
800,000 individuals, and a fourth belonged to the corporations. The 
Revolution ‘ declared the nation proprietor of almost all these corporate 
lands, and. divided them.’ It also introduced a law of succession, which 
by favouring absolute equality among the heirs, by prohibiting donations 
to the rich, and by putting the greatest possible limitations on testa- 
mentary freedom, powerfully assisted the process of social equalisation. 
The consequences were far-reaching. The peasants gained immensely ; 
the bourgeois acquired church lands; a large class of new proprietors was 
enlisted on the revolutionary side, and, unnerved by the spectre of 
expropriation, the intruders were ready to bow down to any man who, like 
the sovereign of Hobbes’s ‘Leviathan,’could ‘ use the strength and means 
of them all for their peace and common defence.’ 

In the second place the Revolution laid the basis for a reorganisation 
of the family, introducing divorce, limiting paternal power, favouring 
contractual liberty, putting natural children on an equality with legitimate 
children, and secularising the acts of the civil state. Here much of its 
work was exaggerated or utopian and had to be undone or modified. The 
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large family tribunal which the convention sought to substitute for the 
narrow despotism of father and mother was no innovation, but none the 
less it was chimerical. The lawyers of the convention borrowed it from 
a Provengal statute of 1491, and it was suited toa clannish age, but it 
was as much an anachronism to revive it under a régime of free exchange, 
easy communications and factories, as it was for the makers of Napoleon’s 
commercial code to suppose that the ordinances of Colbert’s time could 
regulate commerce in an age of bills of exchange. The reaction against 
these excesses is carefully described by M. Sagnac. The régime dotal 
and the régime de la communauté were destined to lie down side by side 
in the code, the married woman to have her civil rights, while divorce 
was rendered far less easy. Napoleon’s well-known contempt for women 
conspired with the tradition of the Roman law, with catholic ethics, and 
with patent dictates of expediency to effect these results. Nevertheless 
the work of the convention is the basis of the modern law. 

We have said enough to indicate the lines upon which M. Sagnac’s 
book proceeds. It is at once legal, political, philosophical, and social in 
its treatment. It provides the inquirer with an excellent bibliography, 
and should be consulted by all serious students of the French Revolution. 

H. A. L. FisHer. 


Life of Danton. By A, H. Breesty. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1899.) 


‘Danton,’ says Heinrich von Sybel,! 


was not an insignificant man, but coarse and vulgar; endowed with various 
gifts, which could only be set to work by his unbridled sensuality. As long as 
his thirst for enjoyment was unslaked he was indefatigable, full of activity and 
energy; ready to undertake the most difficult and disagreeable tasks, to undergo 
any exertion, and to commit any crime. But when his appetites were satisfied 
he was in a state of complete collapse ; at such times an immovable sluggishness 
and apathetic good humour took possession of him; he was comfortable and 
did not choose to be disturbed. . . . He possessed neither mental nor moral 
courage ; for nothing but the consciousness of a good cause can inspire the 
former, and the latter he had lost in sensual indulgences. . . . He had as little 
real enthusiasm for any political system as any one of his friends. . . . He de- 
spised the pedants and popular orators who troubled themselves about principles. 
. . » Danton worked for actual anarchy more from love of pleasure than ambi- 
tion, and used no other means than his armed banditti. 


Such is the description of Danton given by a sober and authoritative 
historian: it represents not unfairly the popular view of his character, 
and amply justifies those who, like Mr. Beesly, would have us reconsider 
the evidence against the great demagogue. It is only natural that 
Danton should have met with something less than justice. The chief 
author of the 10th of August, the man who facilitated, even if he did not 
plan, the massacres of September, who rightly or wrongly was universally 
believed to have received the money of the court while remaining falsely 
true to his revolutionary principles, was odious to all royalists, whether 


1 French Revolution, Eng. tr. i. 473, 500. 
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they regretted the old order or would have established a constitutional 
monarchy. The tragic fate of men who, whatever their mistakes and 
faults, must excite sympathy by their patriotism, their talents, and their 
youth, weighs heavily in the scale against the opponent of the Girondins, 
held up as he is to the execration of feeling hearts in the pages of Madame 
Roland. Not less must jacobinical admirers of Robespierre and Saint- 
Just condemn the victim of their heroes, while all who believe that 
there is in politics a higher law than that of expediency have some 
difficulty in divesting themselves of prejudice against a man who is 
largely responsible for the Reign of Terror and for the institution of the 
revolutionary tribunal, against a politician who rarely hesitated to avow 
the principles which other disciples of Machiavelli are content to apply. 
No discordant note might, therefore, have disturbed the chorus of detrac- 
tion had not Danton’s contempt for metaphysical dogmas excited the 
sympathy of Comte, from whose school the first elaborate vindication of 
his character, that of Dr. Bougeart, proceeded. In England Carlyle 
familiarised his readers with a more favourable estimate of a man in 
whom he recognised no sham, but some of the characteristics of his own 
ideal strong manor hero. Mr. Beesly continues the work of rehabilitation, 
and introduces the English public to the researches and arguments of M. 
Bougeart, and of the still more devoted champion of Danton’s fame M. 
Perrinet. Their works are the basis of his interesting and skilful 
biography, as they must necessarily be henceforth of any life of 
Danton. Much that Mr. Beesly urges in Danton’s favour is plausible, 
yet he would have been more persuasive had he better concealed his 
bias. He attempts to prove too much, and his partiality arouses the 
reader’s suspicion. We naturally hesitate to accept the conclusions of 
an advocate who, lynx-eyed in detecting the malevolence and falsehood 
of witnesses hostile to his client, accepts too indiscriminately all favour- 
able evidence. 

Girondins and Jacobins, as well as royalists and Feuillants, if they have 
the misfortune to be opposed to Danton, must expect scant mercy from 
Mr. Beesly. These are not the arts which obtain a verdict. Mirabeau, 
Mallet du Pan, the Lameths, Lafayette, Madame Roland and Barbaroux, 
even Robespierre and Saint-Just may have friends among the jury. Even 
the impartial reader, if such a one there be, may be led to suspect the 
judgment or the fairness of a writer who brands men as knaves and traitors 
for seeking to uphold the constitution of 1791, a form of government to 
which they and all their countrymen had so recently sworn allegiance. 

Mr. Beesly complains of the rancour with which Taine ‘ ransacked 
the rag bags of history for materials to malign Danton.’ He has himself 
given a fancy portrait of Lewis XVI which is a good example of what 
can be done by a partial and uncritical use of authorities—perhaps as an 
effective way of impressing on his readers that not every statement for 
which chapter and verse can be cited is to be accepted as proved. Yet, 
after giving due weight to everything advanced in Danton’s favour by his 
admirers, we may still accept Taine’s account? as substantially just to 
Danton the statesman, if not to Danton the man. 

Mr. Beesly and his French predecessors have proved that Danton 
* La Révolution, iii. 174 et seq. 
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was not before 1789 a penniless lawyer of bad character who married a 
barmaid and lived on the doles of the bar-keeper her father. They have 
shown that there probably was little foundation for the almost universal 
belief in his venality, and that there is much exaggeration in the stories 
of his debaucheries and profusion. But these are charges which affect 
the man and not the politician, for even if he was bribed part. of the 
accusation is that he pocketed the mcxey and went his own way. His 
advocates are more concerned to show that that way was the right 
way, and in this they are less successful. The most serious counts in 
the indictment against him are that, whether or not their originator, 
he might have prevented the massacres of September; that he more than 
any other man organised the Reign of Terror—if the monster he created 
turned upon and rent him, this does not mitigate his responsibility—that 
it was his policy which converted a war for the defence of the frontier 
and liberties of France into a war of aggrandisement and plunder. France, 
he said, must gain her ‘ natural boundaries,’ and the provinces annexed 
must pay the cost of their conquest. Lastly, that he was utterly un- 
scrupulous about the means by which his ends might be obtained, without 
the only excuse for such Machiavellianism, a fanatical faith in those ends. 

Of these charges that which concerns the massacres of September 
is the only one which Mr. Beesly seriously attempts to meet, and that not 
very conclusively. Roland’s miserable apology for himself and his col- 
leagues, quoted by Mr. Beesly (p. 123), damns him, but in no way 
excuses Danton. It has been proved by M. Mortimer-Ternaux and other 
historians that the carefully organised massacres were no spontaneous 
and irresponsible outburst of popular vengeance and unreasoning appre- 
hension, while the victims described by the austerely virtuous Roland as 
‘those who had been too long spared by the sword of the law, and whose 
immediate death was demanded by the dangers of the hour,’ were many of 
them old men and women, priests and Swiss guards, whose only crime 
had been loyalty to their employer. Mr. Beesly urges that Danton did 
not interfere because an attempt to save the prisoners would have led to 
a conflict with the commune, to a civil war in Paris fatal to the republic. 
This might be a valid excuse if it could be shown that he took no part 
in preparing for the massacres, that he expressed disapproval of them at 
the time, or made any effort to prevent them by using his undoubtedly 
great influence with the sections and the commune. But both his acts 
and his words point to the very opposite conclusion. When the alarmed 
assembly insisted that some precautions should be taken, as Lazouski and 
Fournier were setting out with their band of cut-throats to make away 
with the prisoners at Orleans, he was one of the ministers who entrusted 
the protection of the victims to Fournier himself. He proposed the 
search for arms and the arrest of suspected persons. He sent for the 
prison lists and liberated many prisoners. On 80 Aug. he exclaimed 
in the assembly, ‘ The royalists are many, the republicans are few ; 
the royalists must be cowed.’ When the massacres began he angrily 
refused to concern himself with the prisoners. Danton was to prove 
before he died that he was not exempt from humane emotions, and his 
nature was too strong and too sane to yield to the delirium of slaughter ; 
but that he should have made a boast of the murder of the brave and 
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honest Mandat on 10 Aug. proves him to have been utterly unscrupu- 
lous. He had read in his Machiavelli that the sons of Brutus must not 
be spared if the republic is to be securely founded, that it is wise—nay, 
even in the end mereiful—to cow your enemies by some great and notable 
execution. By the massacres the royalists were terrorised, the sections 
which were disposed to resist the commune intimidated, the assembly 
paralysed, and electors hostile to the Jacobins frightened away from 
the polls. Great crime though it was, the bloodshed of September may 
perhaps admit of justification as a political expedient. The Reign 
of Terror may with good reason have appeared to Danton as an alter- 
native not to the honest trial of an impossible constitution, but to the 
continuation of anarchy, the defeat of the French armies, the triumph of 
the foreigners and émigrés, and the restoration amid bloodshed and 
proscriptions of the oldorder. He at least seems to have understood that 
when once a strong government was established cruelty was no longer 
politic. The other Terrorists were men of third-rate ability and were 
blinded by their fanaticism or their crimes. Danton saw that it was 
the interest of the Mountain to be humane to the Girondins and to all 
sincere republicans. It was far from being the case that the con- 
tinuance of the Reign of Terror alone secured vigorous resistance to 
the common enemy ; for if the people submitted to the Terrorists it was 
from the conviction that unanimity was necessary to hurl back the 
invaders. So long as the frontiers were threatened there was a general 
disposition to suffer anything rather than to provoke a civil war. As 
soon as the external danger was past France rose against the men of the 
Terror. There were, it is true, limits even to the most patriotic endurance ; 
yet it was only in desperation, because the Jacobins insisted on support- 
ing the Maratists, that Lyons made common cause with the royalists, 
and that Toulon admitted the English. This is another proof that it 
would have been good policy on the part of the Committee of Public 
Safety to listen to Danton when he began to plead the cause of humanity. 
Might he not have done so with greater energy, with greater boldness 
and persistency, and by so doing have carried the people with him 
and have stirred to action the inert and cowardly majority of the con- 
vention? His biographer thinks that he was foredoomed to defeat in the 
struggle against Robespierre, and that he had placed himself ata dis- 
advantage by remaining outside the Committee of Public Safety. But 
Mr. Beesly does not mention that which probably told against him 
more than all else, the distrust with which, justly or unjustly, he was 
regarded, and the confidence inspired among the Jacobins by the 
‘incorruptible’ Robespierre. JI est périlleux, remarks Quinet, de faire 
ouvertement parade de ses vices. Les hommes réunis se rangeront 
toujours, en public, du cété de la vertu qui s’affiche. P.F. Wittert. 






























The Life of Nelson. By Captain Manan, D.C.L., LL.D. Second 
Edition, revised. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1899.) 






A REVISED edition of this important work has been issued, as is explained 
by the author in the preface, for the purpose of meeting ‘ two principal 
criticisms upon the accuracy of its presentation of Nelson,’ though of 
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these only one has caused any considerable amplification of the text. 
The appearance of the first edition of the ‘Life of Nelson’ was the 
signal for a revival of the much-debated question of Nelson’s treatment of 
the Neapolitan Jacobins in 1799. Captain Mahan’s conclusions were 
vigorously attacked by Mr. Badham in the Enauisu HistoricaL REVIEW 
for April 1898, and also by Signor Lemmi in a monograph entitled ‘ Nelson 
e Caracciolo.’! In the course of this controversy a great deal of evidence 
hitherto unnoticed and unpublished was discovered, and a new edition 
of Captain Mahan’s work became essential in view of the fresh light which 
has been thrown on this obscure question. The author, being neither an 
Englishman nor an Italian, nor in any way connected with the various 
dramatis personae of this particular episode, is eminently adapted to form 
a calm and dispassionate opinion of Nelson’s behaviour during the trying 
and difficult time following on the conclusion of the capitulation with the 
rebels by Ruffo on 23 June 1799. The masterly fashion in which he has 
sifted the evidence, much of which is quite untrustworthy, is perhaps the 
most striking feature of his defence of Nelson’s conduct. 

Those who have accused Nelson of gross treachery towards the 
Jacobin garrisons have largely built up their case on a statement contained 
in Sacchinelli’s Memoirs of Ruffo to the effect that the cardinal was 
assured on 26 June by Captains Troubridge and Ball on behalf of Nelson 
that the latter did ‘not oppose the execution of the capitulation.’ 
Sacchinelli also gives in his appendix a facsimile of the guarantee, which 
he asserts to be in Troubridge’s ‘own hand,’ declaring that Nelson would 
not ‘ oppose the embarkation of the rebels and of the people who compose 
the garrison of the castles Uovo and Nuovo.’? It is this point which’ one 
of Captain Mahan’s opponents has taken as a test case between their 
rival opinions, and it may not be amiss to dwell briefly on it. 

On 26 June Ball and Troubridge visited Ruffo on a mission clearly 
defined by Nelson’s letter of 26 June: ‘I send once more Captains Trou- 
bridge and Ball to arrange with your eminency everything relative to an 
attack on St. Elmo.’* Sacchinelli, however, states 


that Troubridge wrote with his own hand this declaration, but would not sign 
it, saying that they had been charged and accredited with the letter of 24 June 
to treat by voice concerning military operations, and not at all in writing affairs 
pertaining to diplomacy.’ * 
Sacchinelli is right when he states that Troubridge said that he was only 
entitled to treat verbally concerning military operations, but is mistaken 
when he asserts that Troubridge derived his powers from Hamilton’s 
letter of 24 June, for this had been superseded by Nelson’s definite com- 
mission of 26 June. On the 24th the two captains were empowered to 
explain Nelson’s sentiments to Ruffo, whereas their mission of the 26th 
was purely military, and any verbal assurance of theirs that Nelson 
would not oppose the capitulation (if there were any good evidence of their 
ever having made such statement) would be valueless, as not coming 

' Florence, 1898. 

? Sacchinelli, p. 256. The facsimile is not in Troubridge’s writing. Therefore 
either Sacchinelli is not telling the truth or he was not present at the interview; in 


either case his evidence loses much of its importance. 
* Nicolas, iii. 394. * Sacchinelli, p. 256. 
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within the scope of their instructions. It would seem to be unnecessary 
to enter into this question again in view of its having been so exhaustively 
and clearly dealt with by Captain Mahan, if it were not that his oppo- 
nents refuse to recognise what should appear conclusive to an unbiassed 
person. Mr. Badham printed the extract from Nelson’s letter of 26 June 
without mentioning the limiting and defining words ‘to arrange with 
your eminency everything relative to an attack on St. Elmo,’ which, as we 
have seen, completely change the situation.® 

Other evidence adduced by Captain Mahan’s assailants is equally un- 
trustworthy. Minichini’s verbale, for instance, is appealed to in support 
of the view that Nelson led Ruffo and the Jacobins to believe that he was 
supporting the execution of the capitulation. This document states that 
the garrison of Uovo was called together on the 26th, and asked to decide 
whether they wished ‘ to embark for Toulon or remain in accordance with 
the terms of the capitulation.’ But how can this be reconciled with the 
fact that Uovo was apparently taken over by the British,’ in which case 
Minichini had no business to be there; and, what is still more suspicious, 
granting that Minichini did take over the fort from the Jacobins, why should 
it have been necessary for him to demand permission to visit it from Nelson 
on 28 June ?* The inclusion of such documents as this verbale and the 
alleged facsimile in Sacchinelli’s work renders it necessary to test with 
great care evidence which writers of the ‘Italianissimi’ school and 
others have accepted without reserve. Pepe is appealed to as one of the 
garrison of Nuovo, at a time when he was a prisoner in Ruffo’s hands.’ 
Ricciardi and Davanzati in their memorial to Nelson declare that British 
troops occupied the Porta Reale of Castel Nuovo after the conclusion of 
the capitulation.'° Now this statement is impossible, as there is nomention 
of such occupation by either Foote or Ruffo in their correspondence, 
and it is difficult to see where the marines could have been procured, the 
‘Mutine’ and ‘ Perseus’ being away, and the ‘Sea Horse’ under orders 
for Palermo.!! 

Another point on which Captain Mahan is in direct conflict with his 
critics is the interpretation of the correspondence between Ruffo and 
Nelson of 26 June. On 24 June Nelson drew up a declaration to the 
Jacobin garrisons in this form :— 


Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., commander of his Britannic majesty’s 
fleet in the Bay of Naples, acquaints the rebellious subjects of his Sicilian 
majesty in the Castles of Uovo and Nuovo that he will not permit them to 


embark or quit those places. They must surrender themselves to his majesty’s 
royal mercy.’ 


This produced a counterblast from Ruffo, in which he threatened that in 
the event of a violation of the capitulation he would withdraw his troops 
and would leave the English ‘to conquer the enemy with their own 
forces.’ '?- Nelson—who had no liking for the unenviable task of reducing 


§ EnouisH Historican Review, xiii. 275. ® Sacchinelli, p. 257. 
7 Nelson to Keith, 27 June : Nicolas, iii. 393. § Tbid. iii. 394. 

® Enetisn Historica Review, xiii. 271; Pepe, Memorie, i. 84. 

#0 H. M. Williams, Sketches of Manners in tle French Republic, ii. 325. 

" Helfert, Fabrizio Ruffo, p. 432. 2 Nicolas, iii. 386. 

3 Sacchinelli, pp. 254-5. 
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the castles and of restraining the lazzaroni in their career of licence and 
bloodshed—was thus obliged to consent to a postponement of the ques- 
tion till the arrival of further definite orders from Palermo. He accord- 
ingly informed Ruffo on 26 June that he would prolong the armistice, 
which he all through carefully distinguishes from the capitulation.'* 
Pending the arrival of further instructions from Palermo the question 
now enters on a new phase. Ruffo and Nelson turn their attention to the 


important question of the reduction of St. Elmo. Ruffo writes on 25 
June— 


The letter to the castles will have gone by this time, and, if there is any hope 
that they (the rebels) will surrender at discretion, it may succeed.’ . . . I there- 
fore beg your excellency to disembark 1,200 men, whom it would be well to 
place in a position to proceed afterwards against St. Elmo. ... There is no 
time to lose." 


To this Nelson replies as follows :— 


I send once more Captains Troubridge and Ball to arrange with your 
eminency everything relative to an attack on St. Elmo; whenever your army 
and cannon are ready to proceed against it I will land 1,200 men to go with 
them under the present armistice.’ 


Later on in the same day, in consequence of bad news from Capua, 
Ruffo renews his demand for assistance in even more urgent terms. 


Behold, your excellency, how necessary the troops are which you could dis- 
embark to put an end to the Naples business and not leave the country to ruin. 
T hand over to your excellency the disposition of everything, and you may 
commit your orders to the captain-general, Duca della Salandra, but the assist- 
ance must be immediate.'* 


The cardinal’s persistence was rewarded by the disembarkation of 1,800 
men under Troubridge and Ball on 27 June, who were united with 
500 Russians and a body of royalists for the attack on St. Elmo.'9 

What is the inference to be drawn from these facts now before us? 
On the 25th we find Nelson and Ruffo in direct conflict; on the 26th 
they are collaborating in apparent harmony—in other words, some modus 
vivendi must have been arranged between them. Nelson had definitely 
declared that he would not recognise the capitulation ; Ruffo had insisted 
on its execution. Who was to give way? Not Nelson, for he knew 
Ruffo to have exceeded his powers.” The cardinal on the other hand 
knew himself to be in the wrong, as is shown by his behaviour on 
24 June. Sacchinelli says that on the morning of that day Ruffo was 
expecting the English squadron.”! How was it that the cardinal alone 
knew of this fact when all the rest of Naples was amazed to see the sails 
of the British fleet in the offing? It could only be because he had that 

'* Nicolas, iii. 384-5. 

'* This proves that Nelson’s declaration of 24 June was sent to the castles. 

‘6 Ruffo to Nelson, 26 June: Add. MS. 34944, f. 238. 

” Nicolas, iii. 394. 18 Add. MS. 34944, f. 250. 

” Nelson to Keith, 27 June: Nicolas, iii. 393. 

* Ruffo’s instructions of 29 April forbidding him to treat with the rebels were 
sent to Nelson to be communicated to Troubridge; Acton to Hamilton, 28 June, 
Egerton MS. 2640, f. 280b. 

2 Sacchinelli, p. 248. 
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morning received a letter from the queen, dated the 21st, in which she 
says— 


Nelson and his whole fleet will arrive either at the same time as or before 
this letter of mine. Unless the other two [i.e. Uovo and Nuovo] do not sur- 
render immediately and without conditions to the intimations of Admiral Nelson 
they will be taken by storm.” 


It is therefore clear that Ruffo knew that Nelson was close at hand 
on the 24th, and that he would oppose the capitulation. Why, then, did 
he not at once set about putting the treaty into effect before Nelson 
arrived, if he was really anxious that it should be carried out ? 

The definite instructions from the court at Palermo, in accordance 
with which Nelson seized the prisoners on the polacres, arrived in Naples 
on 28 June. As Acton writes on the 25th to Hamilton, 


whatever intimation Lord Nelson shall think fit to make, the cardinal is to 
abide by it, and every precedent is to be void and without effect. His majesty 
confides entirely in the operations which Lord Nelson shall think convenient to 
determine for the reddition of St. Elmo and Gaeta and that of the castells with 
the rebels, which last, however, are to have no conditions but rely and depend 
only in his majesty’s mercy.” 



















It has been denied that Nelson had viceregal powers, in virtue of 
which he superseded Ruffo on his arrival in the Bay of Naples. It is 
probable that he had no written commission, or he would have produced 
it in the course of his celebrated interview with Ruffo on board the ‘ Fou- 
droyant ’ on 25 June ; but, as is admitted by Professor Villari and Signor 
Lemmi, it is almost certain that he had sufficient verbal authorisation. 
Captain Mahan’s treatment of this point is perhaps a little meagre, since 
he devotes his attention chiefly to the demolition of the charges which 
his critics have produced against Nelson. 

Mr. Badham ingeniously uses Acton’s letter of 1 August to prove 
‘that Nelson did not leave Palermo with authority to arrest Ruffo, but 
received it only on 30 June.’** What does Acton say in this letter ? 








Your lordship’s and Sir W. Hamilton's observations on these events, on your 
arrival in Naples Bay, rose his majesty’s suspicions. . . . It was in your lord- 
ship’s power to arrest the cardinal and send him to Palermo. . . . The cardinal 
yielded to your wise and steady declarations.” 


The word ‘rose’ here does not, as Mr. Badham states, mean ‘ first 
raised,’ but obviously ‘ heightened’ or ‘increased.’ Thus it is impossible 
to argue from it, as he does, that the king could not have suspected Ruffo 
before the receipt of news from Nelson. Moreover the contrary is dis- 
tinctly proved by a letter written to the cardinal by Ferdinand on 20 June: 
‘It is said that when the castles surrender the rebels in them will be 
allowed to leave safe and sound. . . . I do not believe this,’ &.2* On 














72 The Queen to Ruffo, 21 June ; Dumas, v. 181-2. 
23 Egerton MS. 2640, f. 268. 
** EnouisH Historica Review, xiii. 262. Sir John Acton invariably wrote in broken 
English. Dumas speaks of his style as ‘ Anglo-Lazzarone.’ 

*% Nicolas, vii. App. p. 186. 

*6 Dumas, iv.75. For further proofs placing this matter beyond doubt see Acton’s 
letter of 25 June, 12 noon, infra, p. 802. 
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24-25 June Acton received a letter from Ruffo, dated the 21st, in which 
the cardinal speaks of the ‘immense danger of the city’ from the guns of 
St. Elmo, and also of the plundering of houses by the Sanfedisti and 
Achmet’s Turks, which, he says, has driven all respectable people into the 
country. Most significant, however, is the passage in which he hints at 
the possibility of his coming to terms with the rebels: ‘ It seems that 
these considerations may render us clement with the rascals shut up in 
the castles and compassionate towards the many hostages who are im- 
prisoned in them.’*’ The situation is summed up thus by Acton on 
20 June: ‘The cardinal seems in a disagreeable position. His majesty 
on this circumstance especially accepts of the kind offer of Lord Nelson 
to present himself before Naples and procure the intimation for sur- 
rendering.’ * 

Before the departure of Nelson from Palermo on 21 June an informal 
council was hastily summoned, at which some such plan of action was 
decided on as is described in the queen’s letter to Ruffo of 21 June.”’ 
Nothing could be more explicit than Acton’s statement of 1 August: ‘ It 
was in your lordship’s power to arrest the cardinal and send him to 
Palermo.’ That Nelson possessed such powers is shown from another 
letter. of Acton’s (27 June), enclosing ‘orders for seizing the cardinal, 
in case that he should not obey the orders of his majesty for coming to 
Palermo immediately.’ %° 

On 23 June Acton had written to Hamilton showing clearly that some 
definite result was expected from Nelson’s mission to Naples. 


If time and a prolongation allows it Lord Nelson will be there, and we hope 
in him for a relief of what is against his majesty’s dignity and interest. The 
cardinal alone ought to send the treaty to the king for his majesty’s approba- 
tion.*! 


On 28 June letters arrived from Palermo which left no doubt as to the 
viceregal powers of Nelson. They were three in number, viz. (a) from 
the queen to Lady Hamilton, (b) from Acton to Sir William Hamilton, 
and (c) from the king to Lord Nelson, all three dated 25 June.*? The 


* Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, 1883, p. 652. The queen mentions 
this letter in writing to Lady Hamilton on 25 June. ‘The cardinal has gone without 
writing from the 17th to the 21st of this month. Even to-day he does so very vaguely 
to the general, and to ourselves not at all. . . . He says nothing of the operations, and 
vaguely mentions the persons he has put in office, of whom several are guilty, doubtful, 
and inadmissible’ (Egerton MS. 1616). Cf. also Acton to Hamilton, 25 June: ‘ He 
[the cardinal] says only in a letter to me that he has caused people to treat for the 
reddition of St. Elmo and the other castles. . . . He speaks of clemency and of the 
impossibility of changing the former system with any novelty. In short, we find 
what we expected’ (Egerton MS, 2640, f. 268b). 

*8 Add. MS. 34912, f. 40. 

* Nelson to Keith, 27 June: ‘On the 21st I went on shore for two hours, saw 
their majesties and General Acton, who repeated to me what the general had wrote 
(but which I had not received) to request that I would instantly go into the Bay of 
Naples to endeavour to bring his Sicilian majesty’s affairs in that city toa happy con- 
clusion.’ Nicolas, iii. 391-2. 

% Egerton MS. 2640, f. 276. 31 Ibid. f. 265b. 

%? The existence of the letter from the king to Nelson is proved by the following 
passages in the other letters; (a) The queen to Lady Hamilton 25 June (British 
Museum, Egerton MS. 1616, f. 35). ‘The king incloses a note in his own handwriting 
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last of these is, unfortunately, not known to be still in existence, but its 
contents can be deduced with certainty from the letters of Queen Caroline 
and Acton. 

The queen's letter of June 25 is very emphatic. 


Here are the conditions which we submit to the excellent judgement, heart, 
and head of our dear Admiral Nelson. . . . To treat with such rebels is impos- 
sible; it must be put an end to. . . . The rebel patriots must lay down their 
arms and surrender at discretion to the pleasure of the king. Then, in my 
opinion, an example should be made of some of the leaders. . . . Finally, my 
dear lady, I recommend Lord Nelson to treat Naples as if it were a rebellious 
Irish town. . . . I recommend to you, therefore, my dear lady, the greatest 


firmness, vigour, and severity ; our future tranquillity and position depend upon 
it.*5 


The commands of the king are very clearly stated in Acton’s letter to 
Sir William Hamilton (which arrived at the same time as the queen’s), 
especially in so far as the treatment of the rebels was concerned. The 
capitulation is to be of no effect, and the king definitely orders the 
cardinal to abide by ‘ whatever intimation Lord Nelson shall think proper 
to make... .’ The rebel garrisons ‘are to have no conditions, but rely 
and depend only in his majesty’s mercy,’ and ‘in that number of rebels 
are comprelended all the armed scoundrels in the castells, all the people 
of their ridiculous government and the refugees in those castells who 
are or employed or advising and regulating Jacobins of that infamous 
party.’ ** 

It has been objected that Nelson could not have received instructions 
from the king on the 28th with regard to the capitulation, as the court 
did not know of its terms.*° But on 22 June Thurn sent the text of the 
capitulation to General Acton, with the observation that it was ‘in no 
sense advantageous,’ and its arrival in Palermo on or before 26 June is 
proved by Acton’s writing to Hamilton on that day, saying: ‘ We have 
received at last the infamous convention made by the cardinal for the 
Jacobins at Naples under the pretence of capitulating for the reddition of 
the castells.’ *° 

That Ruffo exceeded his powers in concluding the capitulation was 
first proved by Dr. Hiiffer (‘Die neapolitanische Republik des Jahres 
1799 ’), whose conclusions are affirmed by two letters written to Hamilton 


by Acton from Palermo on 25 and 28 June respectively. In the latter we 
learn that 


when the cardinal went to Calabria for raisin (sic) there in January last a 
necessary insurrection in favour of his majesty he might have from the king a 


for the dear admiral.’ (b) Acton to Hamilton, 25 June, 12 noon (Egerton MS. 2640, 
f. 267). Lemmi, p. 93: ‘I must, my dear sir, entreat and beg of you to be so 
good to consign to Lord Nelson the enclosed letter of his majesty...’ The arrival 
of this letter on 28 June is proved by Sir W. Hamilton’s note to Ruffo, 28 June 
(Rose, Diaries, i. 238), ‘an order which he (Nelson) has just received from his 
Sicilian majesty.’ 

% Pettigrew, Life of Nelson, i. 233-5, and Egerton MS. 1616, f. 35. 

.™ Egerton MS. 2640, f. 273; Lemmi, p. 93. 

8’ Mr. Badham in the Enouisn Hisroricat Review. 

%* Egerton MS. 2640, f. 273 ; Lemmi, p. 95; see also Maresca, Micherowzx, p. 197. 
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phrase in general words to dothe best he could for his service. As soon, however, 
as he had successes and the insurrection broke in all the other provinces some 
regulations were sent to him; he was directed how to behave, especially with 
the rebels; those were distinguished in different classification, and in every one 
of those a proper and different way of acting with them was explained and fixed 
by his majesty.* 


What the ‘regulations’ mentioned above were can be learnt from the 
earlier letter of 25 June, 12 noon, in which Acton writes as follows :— 


I must, my dear sir, entreat and beg of you to be so good to consign to Lord 
Nelson the enclosed letter of his majesty, and declare to him that by his 
majesty’s orders the cardinal, as vicar-general in Calabria, and authorised to 
act with the same facultyes in all the kingdom when restored and submitted, 
was commanded to make a separate classification of the criminals which he 
should take as rebells. Some were to be judged militarily. . . . But never any 
capitulation or conditions could be made nor granted to rebels; if they surrender 
to no military intimation without resisting they are to be prisoners and confide 
in his majesty’s mercy. The king, far from admitting a capitulation with 
rebels nor any dishonourable capitulation and articles with the French—and 
amongst these dishonourable ones is to bereckoned a truce of twenty days, so much 
prejudiciable to his majesty’s interests, security, honour, and dignity—disproves 
entirely such a condition, and writes to the cardinal that no capitulation is to 
be admitted without his majesty’s ratification in regard to the French.** 


As Captain Mahan points out, there is no definite evidence that 
Nelson deceived either Ruffo or the Jacobin garrisons ; nor is there any 
reason to doubt his own statements. ‘I put aside, and sent them notice 


of it, the infamous treaty.’*® ‘I sent in my note, and on which the rebels 
came out of the castles.’*° That the rebels had notice of Nelson’s in- 
tentions is shown by a letter from Micheroux (the hostage) to his brother, 
written from St. Elmo on 26 June. 


Here there is general regret at the delay in the departure of the patriots, 
and especially after the intimation received from Nelson, on account of which 
they, fearing some act of violation, threatened yesterday to propose to the 
commandant to hang the hostages, first the two bishops, then myself and 
Dillon.“ 


The question of the execution of Caracciolo stands on a different 
footing and must be judged by the exigencies of the times. Nevertheless 
most people will probably agree with Captain Mahan when he says that 
‘it was not decent, for it was not necessary that capture should be followed 
so rapidly by trial, and condemnation by execution.’ 

H. C. Gurrerince. 


37 Egerton MS. 2640, f. 280b. 

% Ibid. This letter finally disposes of the theory that it was letters written on 
arrival in Naples Bay ‘that first rose’ the king’s suspicion against Ruffo. 

39 Nicolas, v. 43. ” Tbid. iv. 232. 

‘t Add. MS. 34994, f. 245: ‘Qui vi é una generale doglianza per la ritardata 
partenza de’ patriotti e specialmente dopo la ricevuta intimazione di Nelson per 
cui dubitando essi di qualche violazione minacciavano ieri di proporre al Com- 
mandante di voler appiccare gli ostaggi, prima i dui vescovi e poi me e Dillon.’ 
Cf. 34950, f. 75. 
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Le Treize Vendémiaire, An VI. Par H. Zitvy. (Paris: Alcan. 1898.) 


M. Zrvy prefaces his work with a bibliography, which, for official docu- 
ments, is very complete, the comparison of Bonaparte’s ‘ Note sur la 
Journée du 18 Vendémiaire’ with the strikingly similar passages in the 
so-called ‘ Mémoires’ of Barras being especially suggestive of a borrowing 
by Barras or Rousselin de Saint-Albin from the young Corsican. The list 
which M. Zivy gives of the memoirs that deal with the ‘ Journée’ is less 
satisfactory. While he includes in his list of ‘ Mémoires, Récits et Histoires 
dis 4 des Contemporains ’ works so questionable as the Barras ‘ Mémoires,’ 
so gossipy as those of the duchesse d’Abrantés, so viewy as the ‘ Considé- 
rations’ of Madame de Staél, and so belated and untrustworthy as the Las 
Cases ‘ Mémorial,’ he omits others, such as the memoirs of Thiébault, 
Hyde de Neuville, and Pasquier, which are of some value for this epoch. 
The two men last named represented different shades of the royalist 
party; they had knowledge of what was going on, and their records, the 
authenticity of which has never been seriously questioned, would have 
furnished some additional points of interest to the present narrative. 
The account of Hyde de Neuville is especially valuable in offering a 
glimpse into the workings of provincial opinion at the close of the 
Terror ; he was then at Nevers and in some slight measure headed that 
reaction against the Terrorists which at first, under the guise of Thermi- 
dorian opinions, rapidly became anti-conventional or even royalist. To 
an English reader the psychology of this part of the Revolution is strangely 
obscure ; and yet it was this swift,almost unreasoning mental reaction which 
led up to Vendémiaire. A few more paragraphs on this perplexing topic 
would have been welcome in the present volume. The change of public 
opinion is not to be wholly accounted for by the extracts which M. Zivy 
gives (p. 11) from the police reports of Fructidor, e.g. Le public accuse la 
Convention de tyrannie et d’étre l'auteur de la famine qui se fait si 
cruellement sentir. Neither is the swift recovery of royalism to be 
explained by the facts that in the Seine-et-Oise a bill was posted up calling 
on the French people to take back their religion and their king, and they 
would have bread; or that there was a secret or informal compact 
between the Thermidorians and the royalists ; or that certain plans were 
on foot for gaining over Tallien to the side of Louis XVIII. Thata man 
so little popular as this prince should have aroused any feeling in his 
favour, and that the royalist reaction should not have been sensibly 
checked by the disaster at Quiberon, is a riddle that still calls for solu- 
tion. ' 

When he passes from the movements of public opinion to concrete 
facts M. Zivy is on more congenial ground. Waving on one side the 
account of M. Thiers, whose partiality for the Convention is incroyable, 
and the narrative of M. Gaulot, qui ne parait viser qu’d plaire, he pro- 
ceeds to notice the immediate causes of the revolt, especially the decree 
of re-election carried by the Convention on 5 Fructidor, which aroused so 
much feeling against the ‘ perpetuals.’ The agitation against this decree 
found unmistakable expression in the votes of the ‘ primary assemblies ’ 
of the sections of Paris. Unfortunately only one of the procés-verbaux 
of these assemblies has been preserved ; but their votes on the subject of 
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the new constitution and of the decree of re-election are tabulated by 
M. Zivy. All the forty-eight sections accepted the constitution, while, 
with one exception, that of the Quinze-Vingts or Faubourg St. Antoine, 
they rejected the accompanying decree. M. Zivy discusses briefly the 
character of this opposition. He thinks that very many royalists voted 
for the constitution, while apparently only thorough-going Jacobins voted 
for the decree of re-election. I take that to be his reading of events, 
though he wisely expresses himself very guardedly on a situation where 
the cross currents were so perplexing. He assigns, I think, too much 
strength to the bourgeoisie. On p. 26 he seems to consider the reaction 
as due to the bourgeois hate of the Terrorists and patriots generally. It 
is true that these were expelled from several sections; but surely the 
movement could not have been so formidable had not the old Girondin, 
Feuillant, and other vaguely malcontent elements rallied to the opposition 
in the hope of stamping out Jacobinism of the militant type. The evidence 
given by Madame de Staél (‘ Directoire,’ ch. 5), Barras ( ‘ Mém.’ i. ch. 21), 
Hyde de Neuville (i. ch. 4), and Pasquier (i. ch. 6) shows, I think, con- 
clusively that much of the opposition was due to love of change, to hunger, 
or to disappointed place-hunters and speculators, and to the discontent of 
genuine republicans, as well as to royalists. The insurrection, however, 
was certainly headed by royalists and rich bowrgeois like those of the 
section Le Peletier (formerly Filles Saint-Thomas). On hearing that 
the decree of re-election was carried (throughout France) by 167,758 votes 
against 95,373 negatives they determined to act. They asserted that, 
as three-fourths of the citizens had not voted at all on this question, they 
would not recognise it as carried. The Parisian National Guard, purged 
of the sansculottes since the spring, was on their side, and they counted 
on the neutrality of the army, which had not intervened in civil strife 
since the taking of the Bastille. The consequences of this miscalculation 
and of the energy of Barras and Bonaparte are too well known to call 
for detailed notice here. M. Zivy, following the ‘ Manuscrit de Bonaparte,’ 
as also Fain and Barras, puts down the defenders of the Convention as 
only 5,000 to 6,000 men. Thiébault, who was present, estimates the 
total, inclusive of gendarmes, Invalides, and! a few armed citizens of the 
Quinze-Vingts, as nearly 8,000. But, as I have said, Thiébault’s memoirs 
are not noticed in this work, though he took part in the fighting. 

M. Zivy gives a damaging exposure of the falsehoods which Napoleon 
afterwards perpetrated about his appointment to the command, but 
surely it is an exaggeration to say (p. 75) that he was ‘ perfectly 
obscure ’ and had had only‘ secondary commands.’ He commanded the 
artillery at Toulon, and with distinction. The decree of the Convention 
undoubtedly named Barras chief in command, while Bonaparte, Brune 
Carteaux, Dupont, Loison, Vachot, and Vézu were his subalterns: all of 
them, except Brune and Loison, had been discharged. Equally interesting 
is his proof from Bonaparte’s own manuscript, preserved in the French 
war-oflice archives, that it was Barras who gave the order to fetch the 
cannon from Sablons. M. Zivy estimates the malcontent forces at 
about 25,000; such at least was the report of Merlin; Pasquier and 
others give 40,000; but numbers on such an occasion cannot be assessed 
with precision. The details of the fight are clearly given, and two maps, 
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one of the neighbourhood of the Tuileries, the other of the areas of the 
sections of Paris, add value to this excellent monograph. 
J. Hottanp Rose. 





La Question d’Orient depuis ses Origines jusqu’a nos Jours. Par 
Epovarp Driavtt, professeur agrégé d’histoire au Lycée d'Orléans. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1898.) 


M. Driavutt has compiled a summary of the history of the ‘ eastern 
question’ which may be cordially commended to students in search of 
a general sketch of the subject. He takes the ‘ question’ in its broadest 
definition ; not as the problem of the eventual disposal of Turkey merely, 
but as the whole movement consequent upon the political decline of 
Islam, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa. The ‘ eastern question’ 
thus defined includes not only the old Baikan difficulty and the expansion 
of Russia in Asia, but also the English acquisition of India and the 
development of French influence in West Africa. The field, thus enor- 
mously enlarged beyond the limits of the traditional ‘ question,’ cannot 
be thoroughly traversed in 400 pages, but M. Driault, we think, has 
successfully managed to include all the essential points. The merit of 
his work lies less in research than in arrangement. Indeed, he relies 
somewhat too exclusively upon the recent writings of the very able 
historical school of his own country, without much reference to original 
documents or to the labours of foreigners. To take England alone, one 
is surprised to find Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘ History of our own Times’ 
and Macaulay’s ‘ Essays’ among the half-dozen English works cited, and 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the imperfections of any account of 
British domination in India which rests upon such authorities. The 
Greek revolution and the Crimean war are treated without any reference 
to Finlay or Kinglake, and the attempted reform of Turkey is described 
with no mention of the ‘great elchi’s’ name : indeed, ‘Sir Stratford de 
Redcliffe,’ who was supposed to have played a considerable part in the 
old-fashioned ‘eastern question,’ is only once named. The lists of 
authorities at the end of each section are, therefore, very far from complete, 
though doubtless the works cited are the most accessible to French readers. 

In point of arrangement, however, the book is a good example 
of the clearness and logical sequence which seem peculiarly character- 
istic of French work. The widely separated streams of policy are 
skilfully conducted in an intelligible order, and brought together as a 
whole. In so brief a space it was manifestly impossible to treat each 
branch of the subject in great detail. As it is, each page abounds in 
dates and ‘ facts,’ almost in confusing abundance; yet many statement 
and qualifications which would explain and modify the somewhat crude 
outline of events have been necessarily omitted, and the earlier part is 
very briefly sketched. The summary is, however, careful and accurate 
so far as we have tested it, though some slight errors are sure to be 
found in an historical sketch extending from the time of Justinian to 
1898, and covering an area that reaches from the Niger to Vladivostok, 
and from the Balkans to the Mountains of the Moon. Such slips as we 
have noticed are chiefly in oriental names and history, which may readily 
be pardoned. (Tchaldiran, for example, ought to be Khaldiran; Kadeniah, 
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Kadisiah ; Djahir-ed-din, Zahir-ed-din; Bakhi-serai, Baghchi-serai. Zengi, 
not Nir-ed-din, took Edessa in 1144; the Fatimites were not masters 
of Egypt till the end of the twelfth century, &c.) More serious is the 
patriotic prejudice which distorts the author’s view of modern history. 
Because Dupleix’s great schemes foundered it does not follow that the 
statesmanship of Clive and Warren Hastings was a politique de bandit. 
This manner of calling names leads to obvious retorts which have no 
proper place in historical work. It will be a relief to some readers to 
learn that the ‘untoward event’ of Navarino was entirely the exploit of 
the French fleet, in which the other allies hardly appeared, though it is 
a little disconcerting to national vanity to discover that the battle of the 
Alma was also won, apparently, by the valour of the French troops, who, 
according to Kinglake, for the most part missed their way and arrived too 
late upon the scene. Again, to say that Lord Palmerston’s ‘ hatred of 
France took the place of genius,’ and accounted for his popularity, is a 
little one-sided. Nobody ever accused Palmerston of genius, and his 
original leaning to France was repulsed by France herself in the negotia- 
tion of the Spanish marriages. However, we are doubtless apt to take 
an insular view of these things, and it may do us good to see how the 
French student looks at them. In the matter of Egypt M. Driault does 
us bare justice, and that is something rare in his countrymen. His 
sanguine view of the present situation of French expansion is thus concisely 
summed up :— 


Sans abandonner les excellentes et trés anciennes positions qu’elle occupe en 
Syrie, en Egypte, et sur lesquelles il peut étre un jour utile de fonder quelque 
nouvelle conception politique, elle absorbe peu 4 peu—car elle a, comme la 
Russie, une grande force d’assimilation—les états musulmans de 1’Afrique 
occidentale ; elle tient la plus grande partie du bassin du Niger; elle remonte 
au nord du Congo, le long de l’Oubanghi, dans la direction du Haut-Nil. Elle 
exploite habilement les sympathies dont elle jouit en Ethiopie pour y faire 
passer une autre voie de pénétration vers le Nil; et aux confins septentrionaux 
des pays noirs, comme la Russie vers le Pamir, elle ferme, sur les Anglais de 
l’Egypte comme son alliée sur ceux de 1’Inde, le cercle dont les puissances 
chrétiennes enserrent l’Islam vers le sud. 


M. Driault ardently shares the projects with which Napoleon fascinated 
Alexander after Tilsit. He gives the future to France and Russia, but, 
like Napoleon, he reserves the fate of Constantinople: for the present 
the status quo and ‘the integrity of the Ottoman empire’ are, it seems, 
the safest policy for France. But in the future, as M. Driault explains 
in an eloquent prophecy, the Franco-Russian alliance will carry all 
before it to the furthest east. Admettons que ce soit wn idéal. 
M. Gabriel Monod, indeed, who writes a bright and instructive preface, 
remarks cautiously, in regard to the alliance: L’espérance est toujours 
une douce chose .. . mais la Russie méditerranéenne sera-t-elle encore 
la Russie alliée dela France? Precisely: but these questions and 
prophecies, however interesting, do not constitute the merit of the book, 
which is a useful and luminous guide to a complicated branch of political 
and diplomatic history. It has no index, unfortunately, but a full and 
clearly arranged table of contents to some extent supplies its place. 

SrantEy Lane-Poor. 
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Merton College. By Brrnarp W. Henverson, M.A., Feilow and 
Librarian of Merton College. (London: F. E. Robinson. 1899.) 
All Souls’ College. By C. Grant Rosertson, Fellow and Domestic 
Bursar of All Souls’ College. (London: F. E. Robinson. 1899.) 
Lincoln College. By Rev. A. Cuarx, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Rector of 
Great Leighs, Essex. (London: F. E. Robinson. 1898.) 

Trinity College. By Hersert E. D. Buaxiston, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College. (London: F. E. Robinson. 1898.) 

Corpus Christi College. By THomas Fowter, D.D., Hon. LL.D., F.S.A., 
President of the College. (London: F. E. Robinson. 1898.) 

Brasenose College. By Jonn Bucuwan. (London: F. E. Robinson. 
1898.) 

St. John’s Baptist College. By Wint1am Howpen Horton, B.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s Baptist College. (London: 
F. E. Robinson. 1898.) 

Wadham College. By J. Wetus, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. 
(London: F. E. Robinson. 1898.) 


THE works which have already appeared in this series may be praised 
with little reserve or qualification. Some of them represent a considerable 
amount of research among college documents, and altogether they consti- 
tute a very important addition to our available knowledge of Oxford college 
history. The knowledge, indeed, could hardly have been got together in any 
other way ; it is very difficult for any one who is not a member of the 


college to bring together the bits of college tradition which are often 
necessary to set one on the right tack in investigating the history of a 
college. 

At Merton the materials are peculiarly rich, and the college has a 
special interest as the first considerable Oxford college—more or less 
the type of all the rest. Mr. Henderson of course makes it the first ; and 
he has a very good case for his contention. But he understates the case for 
Balliol when he says that ‘ Merton justly claims priority of existence over 
other colleges, because a “college” is justly defined not as the mere 
recipients of a benefaction, not as the buildings in which we may live 
together, but as a self-governing corporate community, with common 
rule, common life, common property, common end.’ Balliol was all 
these things before Merton came into existence: all that it lacked was 
the permanence conferred by endowment. And he is certainly wrong in 
saying tbat Merton was the ‘example’ to Balliol; the earliest Balliol 
statutes show no traces (as far as I can see) of the Merton model, while 
they are in many respects suggestive of a Parisian original. Since the 
evidence is so nearly balanced as it is in respect of the dispute as to 
whether Wycliffe of Merton (probably identical with the warden of 
Canterbury) was the reformer, who was also master of Balliol, it was to 
be expected that patriotism would turn the scale. Mr. Henderson admits 
the difficulties ; but it will not do to urge that the objection to making a 
northerner go to Merton is not avoided by making the Merton John 
Whyteclyve a different person, since it is quite an assumption that 
Whyteclyve represents Wycliffe-on-Tees; on the other hand we know 
that John Wycliffe the Reformer was « Borealis. Nor is it fair to 
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compare the scholars of Balliol, who received a weekly allowance from 
the founder, to the present exhibition-holders among the ‘non-collegiate’ 
students, who do not live together, who have no common statutes or 
rule and no resident principal (such as the members of a hall at that 
time undoubtedly had). Mr. Henderson forgets that legal incorporation 
was not at this time necessary even to the holding of common property ; 
the universities themselves were not incorporated till the reign of Elizabeth. 
Altogether Mr. Henderson’s book is a peculiarly thorough and interest- 
ing piece of historical work, and he shows especial skill in bringing out 
the connexion of the college story with the general history of the period. 
His style, if occasionally somewhat rhetorical, has the merit of individuality. 

Mr. Clark’s name is a sufficient guarantee for thorough and scholarly 
work. It is not necessary to say more about his book on Lincoln than 
that it is thoroughly well done. 

Mr. Robertson gives us a lively and unsparing account of the abuses 
which, though not unknown elsewhere, have by their specially exuberant 
development at All Souls’ placed that college in a unique position 
among the societies of the two universities. He traces the growth of its 
exceptionally ‘idle’ fellowships, of non-residence and corrupt resignations 
to the peculiar relations of the college to the crown and the archbishop, 
both of which authorities early began to intrude their nominees into 
the college. Mr. Robertson has a genuinely historical mind, but he 
should not allow himself to speak of the ritual of All Souls’ Chapel in 
Chicheley’s time as ‘ Roman:’ the medieval church in England, its law, 
and its history were so in a real sense, but its liturgy and its ritual were 
just what were not Roman ; nor should he speak of the omission of ‘ all 
mention of the authority of the church’ from Warden Moket’s book as a 
note of Calvinism. Calvin would have been almost as ready to burn 
any one who denied the authority of the church as the Holy Office itself. 
‘The godfather by whose hands he received the sacrament of holy 
baptism’ should be ‘ from whose hands.’ The godfather held the child, 
but did not perform the ceremony. But these are minute slips in an 
excellent piece of work. 

The president of Corpus gives us what is naturally in the main an 
abridgment of the exceedingly laborious, complete, and interesting 
history, the best of modern college histories, which was published some 
years ago by the Oxford Historical Society and which has already been 
noticed in this Review. 

The volume on Brasenose is unlike the rest of this series in being 
written by an undergraduate who has already earned a literary repu- 
tation. It does not pretend to be based upon any exhaustive study of 
college documents, but Mr. Buchan has been happy in collecting literary 
allusions to Brasenose, and he deals gracefully with the history of college 
clubs, sports, and athletes in recent times. It may be worth while to 
point out that it is a complete assumption, often made by others besides 
Mr. Buchan, that the Brasenose Hall which we hear of in Stamford 
during the Oxford migration had anything to do with Brasenose Hall in 
Oxford, though such a connexion is, of course, not impossible, and also 
that there is no reason for saying that among the halls which once 
occupied the site of the present college ‘ Brasenose Hall alone was an 
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independent, self-maintaining community, with a master of its own.’ 
Little University Hall, though the property of University College, was 
probably quite as distinct a hall, with a principal of its own; and 
Brasenose Hall, though a society with a principal of its own, must have 
had a landlord, though that landlord was not a college. I cannot take 
leave of Mr. Buchan’s eminently readable volume without calling atten- 
tion to a significant indication of the extent to which athleticism is 
degrading the ideals even of studious men. ‘The sturdy north-country 
stock from which she drew her members, and the vigorous corporate 
spirit which was always present, made her name famous in outdoor 
sports, and, when all has been said, it is likely that this is the highest 
praise which a college can attain to’ (the italics are mine), ‘ for it means 
that the life within her walls is manly and wholesome, and that if the 
minor moralities get scant respect there is abundant reverence of pluck, 
endurance, and good temper.’ Comment on language like this is super- 
fluous. 

Mr. Blakiston may be congratulated on the large amount of original 
matter which he has contrived to bring to notice in the course of his 
researches. The full history of Durham College, the predecessor of 
Trinity, now appears for the first time, being mainly based upon 
documents in the possession of the dean and chapter of Duzham. Mr. 
Blakiston’s exposure of Warton’s impudent historical fictions will be 
already known to readers of this Review, and other specimens of that 
writer's imaginative treatment of history are noticed in the present 
volume. The history of Trinity abounds in interesting personalities— 
President Kettell is perhaps the most amusing—and Mr. Blakiston has 
made the most of them. His book is full of lively pictures of Oxford life 
in the past. 

Mr. Hutton also enjoys the advantage of writing on a college inti- 
mately connected with many interesting personalities. The book is 
pleasantly written and with an abundance of historical information. A 
slight flavour of Laudianism is not unbecoming in the historian of a college 
to which Laud owed so much and which owed so much to Laud, nor 
a flavour of conservatism in a fellow of a college which has been 
strenuous and successful beyond all other colleges in minimising the 
changes brought in by modern commissions. Abuses are touched on 
with a light hand. The uninformed reader might peruse Mr. Hutton’s 
book almost without discovering that Oxford had ever ceased to be an 
entirely efficient place of education, learning, and piety ; and the present 
reviewer feels bound to enter a protest against Mr. Hutton’s suggestion 
that ‘simplicity of living endured at least till the days when ladies 
introduced “ society” into Oxford.’ Nor am I quite clear whether it is 
Rawlinson or Mr. Hutton who is responsible for the notion that LL.D. 
means ‘doctor of the canon and civil laws.’ Leguwm doctor is 
simply a synonym of doctor civilis iwris. I strongly suspect too the 
mythical character of the theory that the enclosed space opposite St. 
John’s is a sanctuary against proctorial justice, even when it is 
sanctioned by an ex-proctor belonging to that college. 

Mr. Wells’s ‘ Wadham’ is noticeable for the large number of once more 
or less famous but now more or less forgotten college worthies whom he 
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has discovered and made interesting. He does not spare the later 
eighteenth century, the‘ dark days ’ of his own asof most other colleges, but 
he enables us to see that there was never a time when Oxford altogether 
failed to produce real students and men of letters. There is a slight slip 
on p. 16, where he makes the old disputations apud Augustinienses 
‘theological.’ As they were disputations for the M.A. degree, they were, 
of course, philosophical ; it should also be made plain that the Austin 
friars had nothing to do with the performance beyond lending the 
building in which it took place. 

The level of the whole series thus far is so high that I have found it 
difficult to say anything distinctive of each. Collectively these volumes 
form—at least for the period during which the university practically 
resolved itself into a collection of colleges—the best history of Oxford in 
existence, and a not unimportant contribution to the history of England. 

H. RAsHDALL. 


History and Digest of the International Arbitrations to which the United 
States has been a Party. By Jonn Bassett Moore. 6 vol. 
(Washington : Government Printing Office. 1898.) 


THE United States government has conferred a benefit upon all students 
of international law and history by enabling Professor Moore to publish 
this most important work. Of the two volumes of history the first will 
naturally attract the English reader, as containing the arbitrations 
between the United States and Great Britain. The two volumes of 
digest are arranged under such heads as ‘ domicil,’ ‘ acts of authorities,’ 
‘denial of justice,’ ‘neutrality,’ &. The concluding volumes consist 
of appendices relating to ‘domestic commissions for the adjustment of 
international claims’ and of maps. It is impossible to overestimate the 
value of such a work. Arbitration, we all know, is becoming more and 
more a question of practical politics, and the wise will agree with 
Browning’s Pope as to the use of precedents. At the same time the 
mass of material under which the history of the subject is smothered 
renders a knowledge of first-hand authorities extremely difficult. The 
somewhat vague and inchoate character of international law causes its 
principles to lie concealed beneath a thick covering of verbiage and rhetoric. 
The panting student, however conscientious, toils in vain after argu- 
ments, such as those in the Venezuela arbitration, wherein counsel on 
either side address the court for days and days. In this state of things 
the sternest advocate of ‘thorough’ may welcome a summary which, 
while stripping the subject of excrescences, brings out the essence of the 
matter. Whosoever will be convinced of the impartial nature of 
Professor Moore’s treatment has only to read the 178 pages wherein is 
contained a full history of the‘ Alabama’ case. Its legal bearings are more 
completely brought out in the ‘ Digest,’ under the heading of ‘ Neutrality.’ 
It so happens, from a variety of reasons, that the subject of arbitrations 
has been closely bound up with the foreign politics of the United States, 
so that a history of arbitrations, to which the United States has been a 
party, covers the greater portion of the ground occupied by the whole 
subject. It is impossible within the compass of a short review to deal 
with any of the reflexions arising from the past history. It is sufficient to 
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note that, if practical good is to come from the Hague conference, there is 
abundant need for publicists to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
material which the industry and learning of Professor Moore have here 


provided. Hueu E. Ecerron. 


As a presentation of what may be called the corporate life of China, 
Professor R. K. Douglas’s book on China (‘The Story of the Nations :’ 
Fisher Unwin, 1899) merits no little praise. What one more par- } 
ticularly would like to know would be how the Chinese came to be where i 
they are, and how the Chinese state came to be what it was a 
thousand years ago, and is, in all essentials, still. To these questions 
no very definite answer is attempted in this volume, which is rather 
concerned with the chronicle of events during the last three centuries, 
and especially with the beginnings and character of intercourse with 
the West. The narrative is clear, succinct, and interesting, and at 
such a crisis as the present deserves close study. It is a pity no 
bibliography is given, but that feature probably does not form part 
of the plan of the series. One may indulge, too, in some slight regret 
that the opportunity was not taken of rendering a tardy justice to the 
Chinese people. In all essential human qualities they are inferior to 
no race, white or yellow. Their geographical isolation has caused 
medieval states of civilisation to become crystallised into forms incom- 
patible with the necessities resulting from the violent, impatient, and 
ruthless irruption of the West; while their peculiar self-complacency, 
the outcome of centuries of justifiable pride in a civilisation immeasurably 
superior to their environment, cannot be expected to yield—especially 
under the existing conditions, external and internal, of Far Eastern poli- 
tics—within the space of a few decades: for the true opening of China 
to the West goes back no further than the forties. Fs Vi 

















The merits of M. Gaston Boissier’s books are so widely recognised that 
it is unnecessary here to do more than call attention to the appearance 
of the latest of them in an English version—Roman Africa: Archeo- | 
logical Walks in Algeria and Tunis (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1899). The indefatigable researches of his countrymen into the 
antiquities of the Roman provinces in Africa have provided him with 
abundant material, which he has utilised with his accustomed skill. M. | 
Boissier is too much of a savant to fall into the common errors of popular 

writers, but at times his easy generalisations recall the journalist rather | 
than the scholar. So long as publishers are content to employ for work 


of this kind translators who are not also classical scholars, a certain 
number of mistakes are inevitable. In the present case it is only fair to 
say that they are neither numerous nor important. But carelessness 
in names, such as ‘ Bunberry ’ (for Bunbury), ‘ Lampride ’ (i.e. Lampri- 
dius), and ‘ Monsieur Cecil Torr,’ might easily be avoided. J. q 














Trajans dakische Kriege, nach dem Séulenrelief erzdhit, 1. ‘ Der erste il 
Krieg’ (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899), by Dr. E. Petersen, the director of the i 
German School at Rome, is essentially a review. The book reviewed is the i 
great edition of the Column of Trajan, lately commenced by Cichorius on 
behalf of the Berlin Academy and completed so far as the first of Trajan’s 
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two Dacian wars. Dr. Petersen, though he uses most laudatory language 
about this great work, differs widely from Cichorius in the interpretation 
of details, and his criticisms here take the shape of a neat pamphlet of 95 
pages. It is difficult to criticise these criticisms, for they concern matters 
which cannot easily be made intelligible without more explanation than 
their general importance would justify. One thing emerges which seems 
noteworthy, the need of personal knowledge in all topographical questions. 
One of the chief problems of the war is the problem whether Trajan in 
his second campaign advanced on Dacia by the Vulkan Pass or by the 
Rothenthurm Pass along the Aluta river. Petersen advocates the former, 
Cichorius the latter, but it does not appear that either scholar has 
traversed the passes or has obtained expert opinion as to their difficulties 
for heavy infantry columns. Without pretending to any adequate know- 
ledge of the ground, I incline to the view of Cichorius. It is eminently 
a case for experts in the geography of the southern Carpathians. For 
the rest Dr. Petersen’s criticisms should be in the hands of all who 
may chance to study the great work of Cichorius on the Dacian wars of 
Trajan. Independently of that work they are hardly intelligible: it, in 
turn, should not be studied without due consideration of them. 
F. H. 


Nearly three-fifths of Dr. Richard Loewe’s learned book on Die Reste 
der Germanen am schwarzen Meere (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1896) is 
devoted to the history of the ‘Goths’ of the Crimea, whom the author 
gives some good reasons for regarding as Heruls rather than as a branch 
of the Ostrogoths. He analyses the famous letter of Busbecq, and calls 
attention to some remarkable pieces of evidence, anterior to Busbecq, 
which had hitherto escaped observation. The rest of the volume is 
devoted to the Gottho-Graeci, and the Dagottheni of the Opsician Theme, 
and to the Tetraxite Goths. The Dagottheni are doubtless the people 
of the Mysian Daguta, but the form of the name (78 for r) seems, as Dr. 
Loewe says, most easily explicable as due to a play of popular etymology 
on the ‘ Gothic’ descent of the inhabitants. He makes it probable that 
the Gottho-Graeci of the Bithynian coast were descendants of the 
Heruls who laid waste this part of the Roman empire in a.p. 267, and 
not of the Gothic devastators of a.p. 261-8. It is well known that the 
name Goth was used in a very comprehensive sense. It is satisfactory to 
see that in studying the Tetraxite Goths of Taman and the Eudusians Dr. 
Loewe consulted the important article of Vasilievski (to which I called 
attention in my edition of Gibbon, iv. 539); but I am inclined to doubt 
Vasilievski’s explanation of the name Tetraxite, which he is disposed to 
accept. In the old Russian poem ‘ Slowo o polku Igorewe,’ composed soon 
after Igor’s expedition, at the end of the twelfth century, there is an 
interesting mention of ‘Gothic damsels on the shore of the blue sea;’ 
and it seems quite certain that Tetraxite, not Crimean, maidens are meant. 
Dr. Loewe follows the Tetraxites into the eighteenth century. 

J.B. B. 


La Colonisation de V Armorique par les Bretons Insulaires, by Dom 
Béde*Plaine, 0.8.B. (Paris: A. Picard, 1899), is a pamphlet of less than 
forty pages which argues very shrewdly and with considerable hagio- 
graphic lore that the settlement of Armorica by the insular Britons was not 
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the work of fugitives escaping from the Saxon yoke, but had been carried 
out systematically in the days of the direct Roman dominion over Britain 
and northern Gaul, and not later than the end of the fourth century. 
The complete establishment of the British tonguein Armorica, Dom Plaine 
urges, was not likely to be the result of the settlement of panic-stricken 
and disorderly fugitives. The strong Brittany revealed, for example, in 
Gregory of Tours and other sixth and even fifth century writers must 
have been set up in more systematic and authoritative fashion. Moreover 
the intimate relations between sixth-century Celtic Britain and Brittany, 
which comes out so constantly in the lives of the Welsh and Breton 
saints, presupposed that the Bretons were already thoroughly established 
in Armorica at a time when the Anglo-Saxon conquest had hardly as yet 
penetrated as far as the western seas of our island. It is difficult to 
follow out Dom Plaine’s argument in all its details. He has a proper 
suspicion of the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but, after all, his theory 
differs from that of Geoffrey only in details. He agrees with Geoffrey 
in making the ‘tyrant Maximus’ the cause of the migration to 
Armorica, though he is emphatic in rejecting the famous monarchy of 
Conan Meriadec and all that it implies. Besides this he lays stress on 
the fact that, while Geoffrey makes the Britannica iwventus conquer 
Armorica by force, he himself is inclined to attribute it to peaceful 
settlement, and to assign it to the clemency of Theodosius after the 
victory of Aquileia. Moreover there can be found in some parts of 
his reasoning a naiveté that is in striking contrast with its general 
shrewdness. Witness his view that St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins 
were despatched to Armorica as wives for the British settlers. But 
Dom Plaine is careful to advance the Maximus theory as an hypo- 
thesis only, though he is quite convinced of the rest of his position. 
Anyhow this pamphlet, though but restating for the most part ancient 
theories, manages to put them in a more plausible form. It is, 
of course, directly counter to the views of Loth and A. de la 
Borderie, and, while it raises as well as solves some difficulties, it is 
useful as showing how all speculation on these disputed topics must 
have an element of doubt about it, that makes it unsafe to accept any 
conclusion as established. Dom Plaine’s general idea of a fourth-century 
systematic migration, conducted under imperial authority, may not hold 
the field, but he has certainly argued his case with great ingenuity. 


Be We Fe 

















The chartulary of the imperial city of Rottweil in the Wiirttem- 
bergische Geschichtsquellen (see Enatish Historican Review, xii. 
605) is now succeeded by the Urkundenbuch der Stadt Esslingen, 
Bd. i., edited by Adolf Diehl with the assistance of Dr. K. H. Pfaff 
(Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer, 1899). There are 1,146 charters printed 
or registered, dating from 777 to 13860. Among the more inter- 
esting ones we may mention no. 815 (of 81 July 1299) and no. 612 (of 
8 April 1881), in which Esslingen transmits to Reutlingen information 
as to the management of business in its town council and as to its craft 
guilds ; further no. 416 sqq. (of the summer of 1312), in which Stuttgart 
and other towns belonging to the count of Wiirttemberg proclaim them- 
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selves cities of the empire. A special feature of these editions lies in the 
very full indices. In the present case the general index covers 182 pages, 
25 of which are devoted to Esslingen alone. It need hardly be said how 
greatly this enhances the usefulness of a book of the kind. K. 


Der vierte Kreuzzug im Rahmen der Beziehungen des Abendlandes 
zu Byzanz, by Dr. Walter Norden (Berlin: B. Behr’s Verlag, 1898), is 
a Berlin dissertation of rather more than a hundred pages. It is divided 
into two parts, of which the former properly bears the title given to the 
pamphlet as a whole, while the latter maintains the complementary thesis 
that die Wendung des vierten Kreuzzugs gegen Constantinopel war nicht 
das Werk einer Intrigue on the part either of Philip of Swabia or of 
Venice. The merit of the book is that it approaches the subject with a 
greater generality of view than is commonly to be found in such treatises 
in Germany, and its limitations seem to be that the general statements 
approach the historical commonplace, and that the author has not always 
kept his own attitude sufficiently distinct from some at least of those of 
the views which he aspires to criticise. But Dr. Norden has added an 
apparatus of references and extracts from sources which give reason for 
the existence of his treatise, even though here and there his criticism of 
the sources leaves perhaps something still to seek. But after reading his 
book one cannot attribute to it much higher merit than to bring clearly 
before the mind some commonplaces of the subject that might easily be 
forgotten. It is hard to imagine how a serious historian could have 
consciously believed that the adventures of Normans and crusaders, 
Venetians and Pisans in the Balkan peninsula during the twelfth 
century did not gradually familiarise the west with the idea of Greek 
conquest, and one can admit that the Venetians looked keenly after 
their own interests without making them traitors to Christendom or the 
sole authors of the deviation of the crusade. It shows how fond some 
of the writers on the subject must have been of harping on one string 
that Dr. Norden’s useful but not very striking corrective should have 
been written. T. ¥. T. 


Da Bonifazio VIII ad Arrigo VII: Pagine di Storia Fiorentina per 
la Vita di Dante (Milan: Hoepli, 1899) consists of a reissue, in a 
corrected and amplified form, of the historical chapters of the first part of 
the first volume of Professor Isidoro del Lungo’s monumental work 
upon Dino Compagni and his chronicle, which was published in 
Florence twenty years ago. The present volume treats of the history of 
Florence during the closing years of the thirteenth century and the opening 
years of the fourteenth, and of the relations of the city with the church 
and the empire, with especial reference to Boniface VIII and Henry VII. 
Professor del Lungo’s object, as is explained by his sub-title, is to illus- 
trate the life of Dante by means of a detailed account of the part played by 
the Florentines during the years under consideration, which, of course, was 
the most critical period of Dante’s career from a political point of view. 
To Dante students, and especially to those who are not in possession 
of Professor del Lungo’s larger work (which we understand will shortly 
be unobtainable), this handy and well-printed little volume will be a 
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great boon. It is a pity the book is not provided with a proper index, 
which would have largely increased its value to the student. The so- 
called index which is provided is a mockery, consisting as it does merely 
of a reprint of the headings of the various chapters. We may express 
a hope, in conclusion, that Professor del Lungo may yet find time to 
write the life of Dante, which he tells us was a dream of his youth. 
Certainly no one is better equipped for the task than himself, and few 
know better than he does how great is the need for such a book. 

BP & 









We regret to have left so long unnoticed Professor L. Zdekauer’s 
work on the history of the university of Siena (Lo Studio di Siena nel 
Rinascimento. Milan: Hoepli, 1894). Sienais one of the universities 
whose history was really written for the first time from unpublished docu- 
ments by Father Denifle ; but it of course occupied only a short section 
of his great work. Professor Zdekauer’s is the most substantial study of 
the subject which has yet appeared, and contains a welcome appendix of 
documents. 






















In La Faculté des Arts de l Université d’ Avignon (Paris: A. Picard, 
1897) Dr. J. Marchand carries on the far from exciting history of the 
university of Avignon from the point (1400) at which it is left by Father 
Denifle, and prints the statutes of 1674. M. 








Lady Margaret Domvile’s little book, The King’s Mother: Memoir of 
Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby (London: Burns 
& Oates, 1899), consists of extracts from C. H. Cooper’s Memoir strung 
on a slender thread of historical narrative, with a few passages descriptive 
of fifteenth-century society, London, &c., thrown in to brighten it. It is 
strewn thickly with blunders. An allusion in the preface to ‘ Professor 
Jeb Mayor’ is amusing, but to make Lord Stanley ‘ high chancellor of 
England,’ and to record that on the death of Edward IV Elizabeth 
ordered that Edward V should be hurried away to Wales, is amazing. 
After these ‘Camden by Gough,’ “ Vitellius cap. xvii.,’ ‘ Lelandi 
Collectanes,’ ‘Giustiani,’ ‘Oelocompadius,’ ‘ Bago al Decretis,’ Ely for 
Lincoln, Lyon for Syon, Shelton for Skelton, Leo for John (twice), 
and Shakespeare misquoted, seem trifling blemishes. Dates have 
proved a terrible stumbling-block throughout; scarcely any are given 
correctly. The well-known and pretty little discussion on the question 
whether Henry VII was born on St. Anne’s Day, 26 July, or on the feast 
of St. Agnes the second, 28 Jan. 1457, is carelessly set aside and the date 
of birth is given as 26 Jan. 1456. Henry VII, according to the authoress, 
starts from Bosworth for London 22 Aug. 1484, and meets his first parlia- 
ment 1 Sept. Fisher is made bishop in 1502, also in 1505, the real date 
being 1504. Margaret dies 3 July, and we may guess that the reason for 
this reformed date lies in the ii Kal. Iulii of the inscription on her 
tomb. The reason for dating her will 6 Jan. instead of 6 June is less 
obvious. N. 















The municipality of Bayonne have lately printed another volume of 
their archives, Registres Gascons, tome ii. (1514-1530). The volume 
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_is valuable noi only by itself, but as containing a glossary and full index 
of sixty pages of proper names to both volumes of the Registres. The 
earlier Livre des Etablissements remains a separate publication. The 
chief interest, besides purely local matters, of these sixteen years lies in 
the proclamations of the wars, peaces, and truces between Francis I, 
Charles V, and Henry VIII. Thus we have peace with England pro- 
claimed 7 Aug. 1514 in London, and on the 17th in Bayonne. On 1 Jan. 
1514 (i.e. 1515 ; the year commenced on 25 March at Bayonne) are an- 
nounced the death of Louis XII, entre neuf et dix hewres de soir, and the 
accession of Francis I. On 20 Dec. 1516 we have the peace of Noyon 
proclaimed, with the consent of the city to it. 


Nous, le maire, escheuins, jurez et conseilh de la ville et cité de Bayonne 
. . . Scauoir faisons qu’en obbeyssant ez lettres du Roy nostre dict Seigneur et 
pour l’acquitter des-dictes promesses, avons consenti et consentons en tant 
que 4 nous touche au dict tracté de mariage et icelluy auons agréable en 
renoncant 4 tout ce que cy-aprés pouuions dire et alléguer au contraire, et 
promectons par ces présentes entretenir ledict tracté en tous les pointes et 
articles cy contenus. 


At the proclamation in 1529 of the treaties of Madrid and of Cambrai 
the formula is— 


Nous, apres auoir ouy et entendu la lecture desditz tractez et en obéissant 
au bon plaisir de vouloir du Roy nostre Seigneur que sur ce il nous a faict 
adresser et déclairer, nous avons de nostre part, et en temps que 4 nous est, 


ratiffié et approué, ratiffions et approuons ledict tracté de Cambrai et celluy 
dudict Madrid. 


Between these dates peace is proclaimed with the emperor, 2 Jan. 1516; 
peace with England, 18 July 1520, but war and fear of invasion on 7 June 
1522. On 10 Sept. 1525 a truce is announced with England, and peace 
on the 17th, both by letters from the queen regent. Peace with the pope 
and the Holy League is proclaimed on 21 June 1526, and on 18 Sept. 1527 ' 
peace with England. There is an interesting letter from the queen 
regent, 1 Oct. 1523, congratulating the town on its defence against 
the Spaniards, and giving news of the death of Pope Hadrian VI, 
of the war in Italy, and of the French army and their allies, qui s’en 
vont droict 4 Rome pour faire ung pappe qui soit a la deuotion du Roy, et 
sont désid partis les cardinaulx de Lorayne, de Bourbon, et d’Aux en 
poste pour eulx en aller audict Rome. The captivity of Francis I is 
announced in March 1524, and on 24 Jan. 1525 his approaching release. 
Several entries relate to the occupation of ‘ Fontarrebye’ by De Lude in 
1522, and the measures taken for its victualling. Other items of interest 
are the early trade with Newfoundland. The fishery is established before 
1519, and ships were equipped for it at Bayonne annually before and 
after that date. Many entries from 1515 to 1528 relate to a pestilence 
which ravaged Spain and Portugal and south-western France, and raged 
in Bayonne for four months in 1519. The morality of the regular and 
of the cathedral clergy was very low during this period. The editing and 
publication of this work do the highest credit to all concerned in it. 


W. W. 
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It is a pity that Mr. E. Salisbury took the trouble of translating 
Professor Karl Dindliker’s Short History of Switzerland (London : 
Sonnenschein, 1899), for the original never ranked high among works of 
its class, and it is now in many parts antiquated. For instance, the 
first league of Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Uri is placed in 1245-1247, in 
spite of Professor Bresslau’s proof that it must be later than 1251 and 
was not directed against the house of Habsburg at all. Graubiinden is 
still explained as meaning the ‘Grey’ League, and the notices concerning 
Gilg Tschudi need rewriting in the light of Végelin’s researches. In the 
translation technical terms are too often not understood, and an exact 
version eluded (see, for example, the various explanations of Abschiede 
given on pp. 102, 118), and in the footnotes German words are some- 
times left with the inflexions of the ofiginal. Proper names appear in 
incongruous forms: the Upper Tessin side by side with the Eschental, and 
Chiavenna in the strange guise of Cleves, the two names being dis- 
tinguished in the index. But on the whole the translation is not badly 
done. O. 







The conquest of Cuba by the United States is probably the raison 
d'étre of Mr. E. C. Burnett’s little tract of about sixty pages, The 
Government of Federal Territories in Europe (no. ix. of ‘Papers from 
the Historical Seminary of Brown University,’ Providence, Rhode 
Island). It brings together a mass of curious information as to the 
government of their subject lands by the various Greek leagues of old, by 
the Swiss Confederation, by the United Provinces, and by the present 
German empire (as regards Alsace-Lorraine). The Swiss section fills 
nearly half the pamphlet, and seems thoroughly executed, while it 
certainly contains much that will be new to most English readers. It is 
not always realised that while the Confederation came into being only in 
1291 the history of its subject lands extends from 1403 to 1798, or over 
the greater part of its life, though nowadays the old system is most 
difficult to understand. P. 





Mr. C. P. Trevelyan has translated, and Miss Lilian Tomn has 
supplied with notes, introduction, and appendices, a somewhat political 
pamphlet, The Referendum in Switzerland, by a Belgian advocate, 
M. Simon Deploige. This composite work forms vol. iv. of ‘ Studies in 
Economics and Political Science,’ issued by the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, and was published by Longmans in 
1898. The original work was written as a political blast in favour of the 
introduction of a referendum of some sort into Belgium, and hence much of 
the book falls outside the purview of the Enetisn Historican Review. 
But chapter i. gives the history of the origin and growth of the system in 
Switzerland (the two other chapters dealing with the details of the 
organisation of the system, both in the Confederation and the cantons, 
together with useful tables giving the results of the principal votes, 
federal or cantonal, taken as yet under this system). M. Deploige’s own 
text as to historical matters is not altogether satisfactory, as his thoughts 
were mainly set on the practical consequences of the referendum. But 
the historical portion of the translation has gained enormously from the 
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extraordinary care and diligence with which it has been annotated and 
supplemented by Miss Tomn, who has most v-liantly grappled with the 
ever-changing regulations and votes in the several Swiss cantons, a side 
of the subject generally ignored in English works. Now and then one 
seems to discern traces of a lack of acquaintance with current Swiss 
politics; but these are very intricate and hardly to be grasped securely by 
any one not resident in the country itself. Professor Hewins may be 
congratulated on the appearance of so excellent a volume in the series 
that he edits. P. 


The career of the founder of the present Swedish dynasty was so 
remarkable that M. Christian Schefer’s scholarly study, Bernadotte Roi 
(Paris: Alcan, 1899), should find many readers. The book does not, 
indeed, profess to be either a complete life of Bernadotte or a detailed 
history of his reign; but it is a valuable appreciation of his character 
and principal acts from the time of his selection as heir to the throne in 
1810, based on the chief Swedish authorities. The story of his choice, 
as being the embodiment of the soldierly qualities requisite at that time 
to Sweden’s salvation, is well related, and the author points out that 
Napoleon was neutral in the matter. We are told how Bernadotte, 
anxious to obtain Norway, could only do so by siding with Russia, which 
necessitated the abandonment of all idea of regaining Finland, and how 
this policy dictated his plan of campaign against Napoleon in 1813. 
This episode has been much criticised ; the author takes the view most 
favourable to Bernadotte, and ascribes his ‘ treachery’ rather to policy 
than hatred, while he reminds us that on accepting the call to Sweden 
he had refused to promise that he would never bear arms against the 
French emperor. After the failure of his scheme to become Napoleon's 
successor in 1814 he settled down in Sweden, and ceased to mix in 
international polities. He is represented as a king of liberal theories but 
autocratic practices, who was surrounded by police and did not get 
on with the press. The demands of Norway for separate diplomatic 
representation, and the growing opposition to him in the Swedish diet 
after 1830, furnish material for the rest of the book, which occasionally 
borders upon comedy. The allusions to the Finnish and Norwegian 
questions give it a topical as well as historical interest, but the style is 
occasionally monotonous. W. M. 
Le Prince de Bismarck, by M. Charles Andler (Paris: Bellais, 
1899), is a slight but well-written sketch of Bismarck’s life. The author 
has a good acquaintance with the subject of which he treats, and those 
who wish for a short account of Bismarck’s career will find in him a safe 
and judicious guide. J. W. H. 
The aim of The West Indies, by Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899), appears to be to treat all the West India 
islands after the manner, though in a more popular form, of Mr. Lucas’s 
volume on the British West Indies, in his‘ Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies.’ Considering the interest aroused in the United States 
by the annexation of Cuba, such a book might well be useful, but it must 
be confessed that the fulfilment is not equal to the promise. As a 
specimen of Mr. Fiske’s style we note the following: ‘In quadrupeds 
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Cuba was poor when first surprised into a consciousness that it had been an 
undiscovered country. . . . The island does somewhat better in reptiles.’ 
The attentive reader will find several inaccuracies in the history—e.g. 
the English settlement in 1629 at Providence had nothing to do with the 
Bahamas. That Mr. Sainsbury was at first misled by a similarity of names 
does not justify a writer in disregarding his subsequent correction. With 
regard to this colony there is, in Mr. Sainsbury’s calendar, abundant 
evidence of actual planting. The Bahamas were granted to Lord 
Albemarle and others in 1670 and not in 1680. Morgan appears to 
have died in disgrace, and not ‘ more or less honoured.’ Lord Bellamont 
was the governor of Massachusetts and New York, not of Barbados, when 
he employed Captain Kidd to put down privateering. H.E. E. 
Among chartered companies the French India Company can claim 
this pre-eminence, that its range extended over America, Africa, and 
Asia. The one solid structure in the palace of paper, which owed its origin 
to Law, was the company being able to survive the bank, with which it 
had been bound up. Representing the four companies of the East Indies, 
China, America, and Senegal, the French India Company bore the brunt 
of the struggle in the East between England and France for the supre- 
macy of India. Its story is told in a popular and handy volume by 
M. Charles Montagne, Histoire de la Compagnie des Indes (Paris: 
Bouillon, 1899). His pronounced Anglophobia and occasional bursts of 
Chauvinism do not blind him to the faults of the great men, La Bour- 
donnais, Dupleix, and Bussy, who pass across the stage. M. Montagne 
does not altogether succeed in bringing out the influence of sea power 
on the decision of events. H. E. E. 


Students of manuscripts will welcome the little Dizionario di Abbre- 
viature Latine ed Italiane usate nelle Carte e Codici specialmente nel 
Medio-Evo, recently published by Signor A. Cappelli (Milan: Hoepli, 
1899). The basis is probably the invaluable ‘ Lexicon Diplomaticum’ 
of Walther, but the author has revised his model with the help of the 
great collections of photographic facsimiles made by Sickel and by the 
‘English Paleographical Society, and by the Italians Monaci, Vitelli, and 
Paoli. The important series issued by the French Ecoles des Chartes is 
inexplicably left unnoticed. From these facsimiles or from Walther’s 
engraved specimens the abbreviated forms have been drawn under Signor 
Cappelli’s supervision. The printing and arrangement are clear, and we 
are always told for what approximate date each abbreviation is certified, 
The list of arbitrary signs is valuable, but it might be extended; for 
example, the barred o (g) is explained as meaning continens in the thirteenth 
century, but at the end of the fourteenth it certainly means instans, and 
is sometimes written ¢. The author claims with justice that, without 
neglecting materials already accumulated, he has made considerable 
additions from manuscripts of Italian origin. In an introduction he 
explains the systems, if systems they can be called, by which words were 
abbreviated ; and he ends his book with forty-seven examples of imperial, 
royal, and papal monograms, and with a dictionary of epigraphic abbre- 
viations which shows less independent work than the other parts of the 
book. R.. P. 
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Notices of Periodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. } 


New sources for the geography of ancient Spain: by E. Hitsner.—Boletin R. Acad. 
Hist. xxxiyv. 6. 

The ‘ Passio Floriani’ and the ‘ Vita Lupi:’ by B. Kruscn [largely in reply to the 
criticisms of L. Ducnesne].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

On the influence of the Collectio Hibernensis on the formation of canonical collections : 
by P. Fournier (who enumerates and classifies the manuscripts containing extracts 
from the Hibernensis and collections which borrowed from it, and discusses the 
reasons for its wide diffusion on the continent in the eighth century and for its 
subsequent neglect. In parts of Italy it enjoyed great popularity in the eleventh 
century. M. Fournier has omitted to notice the excerpts from the Hibernensis 
found in the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 265; see the Engl. Hist. Rev- 
x. 721, 1895.]—Nouv. Rev. hist. de Droit, xxiii. 1. 

List of the acts of Frankish synods [742-843]: by A. Wermincuorr [giving the 
manuscripts and editions].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

The earlier text of the ‘ Annales Mettenses’ [recently discovered by K. Hampe in the 
Durham Cathedral MS. C. iv. 15]: by B. von Stuson. [The manuscript, which is of 
the twelfth century, contains noticeable additions to the text as previously known, 
and furnishes important help towards settling the relations between the Metz and 
other annals].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

Note on a fragment of a Liber Confraternitatum of the church of Saint-Bertin: by 
L. Dexiste [who shows that the manuscript here printed, which is of the tenth 
century, contains a list of monks of Corvey in Westphalia].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lx. 2, 8. 

Three unpublished canonical collections of the tenth century: by P. Fournmr.—Ann. 
Univ. Grenoble, xi. 2. 

The Reichenau Annals and the Continuation of Regino: by F. Kurze [who contests 
the hypothesis, maintained by W. Erben and J. R. Dieterich, of an older and larger 

+ text of the ‘Annales Augienses,’ now lost, as one of the sources of the Continua- 
tion, and examines the traces of annalistic composition at Reichenau in the tenth 
century. He considers that archbishop Adalbert, the author of the Continuation, 
made use not only of the Mainz text of the ‘Annales Augienses’ (now at Paris) 

but also of certain Mainz Annals, compiled by himself].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2, 

The authorship and sources of the ‘ Passio Gorgonii et Dorothei’ (written by Adalbert 
(bishop of Prague or archbishop of Magdeburg), on the basis of the notice in Ado’s 
martyrology. Bishop Milo of Minden took to himself the credit which belonged to 
Adalbert}.—Anal. Bolland. xviii. 1. 

A letter of Odilo of Cluni to Henry III (Oct. 1046]: printed by E. Sackur [who 
considers it to have exercised decisive influence on the deposition of Gregory VI, 
and depreciates the importance of the verses attributed by H. Grauert (Hist. Jahrb. 
xix. 2) to Giinther the hermit].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

The ‘ Liber de vera Philosophia’ in the Grenoble MS. 290: by P. Fournier [who attri- 
butes it to Joachim de Flore. The treatise follows the teaching of Gilbert de la 
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Porrée, and controverts those of Abailard, Hugh of St. Victor, St. Bernard, 
William of Conches, and above all Peter Lombard].—Rev. d’Hist. et Litt. relig. 
iv. 1. 

The miracles of St. Francis of Assisi by Thomas of Celano. [The text is here 
printed, with an introduction on the manuscripts].—Anal. Bolland. xviii. 1, 2. 

Thirteenth-century letters from the Durham Cathedral MS. C. iv. 24: printed by 
K. Hampge.—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

The early lives of St. Peter Celestine [Celestine V. The autobiography is rejected as 
spurious, and the relations of the manuscripts are examined].—-Anal. Bolland. 
xviii. 1. 

Chronological list of the English embassies to France during the hundred years’ war 
[1327-1450]: by L. Mirror and E. Deprez [from materials in the public record 
office]. II: 1360-1398.--Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lx. 2, 3. 

Notes and documents relating to Lowis XII and Ludovico Sforza: by L. G. Péxisster. 
Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiii. 

Letters of Théodore de Béze [1564-1565]: printed by H. V. Aubert and E. Cuorsy.— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. France. xlviii. 8,9. Aug. Sept. 

Diary of a tour through France and Italy [1769-1770], by Colonel WinpHam : printed 
by J. H. Luoyp.—Antiquary, N.S. 115, July (continued from 113). 

An unpublished memoir by Dumouriez on the state of Europe in 1773: printed by P. 
Bonneron.—Rev. hist. lxxi. 1. Sept. 

Papers and correspondence of prince Emmanuel of Salm-Salm during the French 
revolution: printed by A. Brerre. I.—Rev. hist. Ixxi.1. Sept. 

Memoirs of count L. Bennigsen [on the war with Napoleon in 1807], continued.— 
Russk. Star. July-Aug. 

Remarks on the treatment and publication of official despatches: by T. Scuremann 
{who holds that the character of each despatch (‘ private,’ ‘secret’ &c.) and its 
mode of transmission should always be stated].—Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 2. 


The conception of universal history as applied to the history of antiquity: by J. 
Karrst.—Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 2. 

Karl Lamprecht’s historical theory: by L. Lecutire.—Rev. Univ. Bruxelles, 6.—Cf. 
C. pk Smept’s article in the Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 1899. 5. 

The chief phases of economic history: by M. Anstaux [a survey of recent theories}.— 
Rev. Univ. Bruxelles, 7. 

The ancient jus gentium of the Aryans : by Sir W. H. Rarricax.—Law Qu. Rev. 59. July. 

Herodotus and the Egyptian oracles: by E. Revitxovt [who confirms the trustworthi- 
ness of the Greek historian’s accounts concerning king Amasis].—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixvi. 1. July. 

The extent of the Carthaginian possessions in Sicily at the beginning of the first 
Punic war: by E. Mavrice.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixvi. 1. July. 

The story of Tusculum: by F. Gautren.—Scott. Rev. 67. July. 

The Holy Sepulchre {a discussion as to the genuineness of the site, with a conclusion 
in favour of the traditional spot].—Quart. Rev. 379. July. 

The excavations at Salona: by C. Drext [showing their importance for our knowledge 
of early Christianity].—Grande Rev. x. Aug. 

The fall of the Western Roman Empire.—Edinb. Rev. 389. July. 

The history of West Gothic legislation: by K. Zeumer. III.—N. Arch. xxiv. 2 (con- 
tinued from 1). 

The status of women in Frankish law : by O. Over [in connexion with the question of 
their guardianship, which is denied].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 2. 

Relations between Byzantium and the Arabs in the reign of Michael III (842-867) : 
by A. Vastrsev.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. July. 

The legal condition of the Jews in the middle ages [especially in the Low Countries] : 
by A. Grron.—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. Lettr.) 1899. 5. 

The political position of Henry II: by A. Carte.umert [who considers chiefly his 
plans for extending his influence on the continent ; the remarks on his legal woik 
in England require revision].—N. Heidelberg. Jahrb. viii. 
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The two condemnations of John Lackland by the court of Philip Augustus, and the 
origin of the peers of France: by P. Guitmrermoz [who maintains, against C. 
Bémont’s contention that John was condemned only in 1202 in a suit brought 
against him by the counts of La Marche and Eu, that he was in fact also con- 
demned for the murder of Arthur of Brittany in 1203, at a date when that murder, 
even though it had not taken place, was commonly reported. The writer holds 
that the court of peers of France was first summoned for the earlier trial, and 
that its organisation was borrowed from those of the feudal courts of Picardy and 
Flanders].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lx. 1, followed in 2, 3 by a reply, on the former 
point only, from C. Bémont, and a rejoinder by P. Guriurermoz.—In the Rev. 
hist. Ixxi. 1, Sept., M. Guilhiermoz’s first position is controverted by C. Prrrr- 
Dourariis, and his second as well by G. Monon. 

Frederick II: by K. Hamrx [an inaugural lecture].—Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 1. 

Money and luxury at the papal court of Avignon: by E. Mitwrz [who supplies valu- 
able statistics]. I.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxvi.1. July. 

The grant by Henry II of Castile of the duchy of Molina to Bertrand du Guesclin 
[1366]: by A. Moret-Far1o.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lx. 2, 3. 

The ‘ Cordeliére’ and the ‘ Regent :’ by C. de la Roncrire (an account of the engage- 
ment in 1512].—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixvi.1. July. 

The battle of Marignano and military organisation under Francis I: by the late A. 
Sront.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixvi. 1. 

The Swiss and the German peasants’ war after March 1525: by F. L. Baumann.—SB. 
Akad. Wiss. Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1899. 1. 

Early struggles for the Indian trade (on Sir W. W. Hunter’s history of India].— Scott. 
Rev. 67. July. 

Sebastiano Veniero and the battle of Lepanto: by A. Vian.—N. Arch. Ven. xvii. 1. 

The courts for settling the boundaries of estates in the grand duchy of Lithuania at 
the end of the XVIth and beginning of the XVIIth century: by J. Larro.—Zhur. 
Min. Nar. Prosy. Aug. 

Relations between Sweden and Russia [1648-1700]: by G. Forsten (continued).— 
Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. June. 

Hérard Bouton, comte de Chamilly, commander of an army corps at the opening of 
the war in the Netherlands [1672]: by E. Brauvots.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixvi. 1. 
July. 

The duc de Choiseul and England; Bussy’s mission to London [1761]: by A. 
Bourcvet. —Rev. hist. lxxi.1. Sept. 

Before Tilsit [official reports in 1807]: by V. S. Popov and Princze Losanov-Rostrovsk1. 
Russk. Star. June. 

The representatives of Russia at the congress of Vienna in 1815 [from the recollec- 
tions of A. Mikhailovski-Danilevski].—Russk. Star. June. 

Recollections of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8: by P. Parensov.—Russk. Star. 
June-Aug. 


France 


Etienne de Gallardon, chancery clerk of Philip Augustus and canon of Bourges: by 
L. Dexiste [who shows from the identity of the handwriting and from the plan of 
arrangement that Stephanus de Gual’, the scribe of the Register E. of Philip 
Augustus in 1220, is the same person who afterwards, as canon of Bourges, wrote 
a chartulary of the see between 1227 and 1243], with documents illustrating his 
biography and work.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lx. 1. 

Claua Sluter the elder and Hannequin of Bois-le-Duc at the court of John duke of 
Berri [1385]: by H. Stem. [The former was an architect, who came from Mainz 
and was the father of the well-known sculptor; the latter was a glass painter].— 
Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lx. 1, followed in 2, 3 by criticism by E. G. Lepos and a reply 
by H. Stem. 

The administration of the duchy of Brittany under duke John V [1399-1442]: by 

C.Brtirer-Dumarne [giving a description of the ducal council, chambre des comptes, 

the provincial estates, and the local officers of the duchy, and showing how power 

in Brittany was becoming centralised under the duke].—Ann., de Bretagne, xiv. 4. 
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The reformation in the country about Patay: by L. Bastipe.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. France. xlviii.6. June. 

Documents illustrating the history of the reformation in Auvergne [1549-1586]: by H. 
Havser.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. France. xlviii. 6. June. 

Brief discourse on the life of madame Claude du Chastel by her husband Charles 
Gouyon, baron of La Moussaye [1553-1587]: by G. Vannix and P. Parrource 
[a panegyric of his deceased wife by a protestant Breton gentleman of the period of 
the wars of religion, illustrating in many particulars the customs of the Breton 
noblesse. The work is identical with the so-called memoirs of Caarles Gouyon). 
Ann. de Bretagne, xiv. 3, 4. 

France in Alsace after the peace of Westphalia: by the late X. Mossmann.—Rev. hist. 
lxx. 2, July (continued from liii. and concluded). 

The mission of fathers Boutault and Bouhours at Dunkirk [1663-1669]: by A. Hamy, 
Rey. Quest. hist. lxvi.1. July. 

The last years of the reformed church at Bergerac [1669-1685]; documents: printed 
by N. We1ss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 7. July. 

The marquis de Chamlay : by J. p’Avurtac [on the administration of the war office after 
the death of Louvois, 1691].—Rev. hist. lxx. 2. July. 

The féte of the federation (14 July 1792] and the ‘ Invitation a la Concorde’ of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: by Lieut.-Colonel Larncemarn.—Rev. hist. lxx. 2. July. 

The legend of Le Roux of Chef-du-Bois: by P. Hémon [an elaborate examination, 
with the aid of original documents, of the legendary history of a prominent 
Jacobin lawyer at Tréguier and of his assassin the Chouan partisan Taupin.]— Ann. 
de Bretagne, xiv. 1-4, 

The preliminaries of the law of Germinal: by F. Kuun.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. 
Frang. xlviii. 8,9. Aug. Sept. 

The difficulties of the provisional government in 1830: by A. pu Bors [from docu- 
mentary sources].—Rev. Belg. 1899. 6. 

Montalembert.—Edinb. Rev. 389. July. 

Obituary notice of Léon Gautier [{ 27 Aug. 1897], with a bibliography: by H. F. 
DexaporvE and L. Lz Grayp.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lx. 2, 3. 

Obituary notice of Lucien Merlet [ft 20 July 1898), with a bibliography.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lx. 2, 3. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary 

Pope Zachary’s privilege for Fulda and its confirmation by king Pippin: by M. 
Taneu [who agrees with T. von Sickel in rejecting the supposed original, and 
accepts the shorter of the two texts printed among the letters of St. Boniface as 
genuine. He rejectsalso the deed of confirmation by Pippin, and holds that there 
is no evidence that Pippin ever granted any written confirmation. The grant was, 
however, confirmed by Charles the Great, c. 810-812, and by Lewis the Pious}.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 2. 

On the date and unity of the Lex Saxonum: by W. Scuiicxrne (maintaining the view 
of Waitz and Brunner that it was probably enacted in 802, and controverting De 
Geer’s theory that it is a composite work].—-N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

The tribute paid to the Hungarians wnder Henry I: by G. Caro [who interprets the 
passage in Widukind, i. 38, 39, in the light of a canon of the synod of Erfurt, 932, 
and infers that the payment was made by means of a poll-tax].—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xx. 2. 

The origin of the Hohenzollern: by H. Wrrte [who argues for the descent from the 
Burcharding family in Raetia].—Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 2. 

A document of bishop Adalger of Worms [1044]: printed by H. Bresslau.—N. Arch. 
xxiv. 2. 

Genealogical inquiries into the imperial history of the Salian period: by H. Wirte- 
Hacenav. I: Bertold of Zihringen and the family of Ezzo. II: The younger mem- 
bers of the house of Aribo, and their possessions in Lower Austria. III; Their 
history.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch., Ergiinz.-Bd. v. 2. 

Henricus Italicus and Henricus de Isernia: by J. NovAx [who argues that they are 
two different persons].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xx. 2. 
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The ‘ Fundationes Monasteriorum Bavariae’: by G. Lew1ncEer.—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

Report of general von Steigentesch on the state of Prussia in 1824: printed by A. 
Srern.—Hist. Zft. lxxxiii. 2. 

Frederick William IV at the eve of the revolution of March 1848: by R. Koser..— 
Hist. Zft. Ixxxiii. 1. 

Windhorst: by C. Worste [based upon Bazin and Kannengiesser].—Rev. gén. 
1899. 4. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

On Nennius: by L. Travse [who calls attention to E. W. B. Nicholson’s reading of 
the title of the ‘Historia Brittonum’ in the Chartres MS., Urbagen for Urbaoen 
or Urbacen, in which he was anticipated by R. Thurneysen. The writer disagrees 
with Mr. Nicholson’s emendation of exberta into excerpta, and believes the true 
reading to be experta].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

Kentish colonies in Anglo-Saxon England: by T. W. Suorr. II: Settlements in the 
southern and western counties.—Antiquary, N.S., 116. Aug. 

The Anglo-Saxon ordinance concerning the Dunsete: by F. Lizsermany. [The Dun- 
saete perhaps stand for Dursaete, on the Dore in Herefordshire, and the ordinance 
probably belongs to the time of Athelstan. Its legal character is examined, and 
Welsh and possibly Danish influences are traced. The remarks on the twelve 
lahmen should be noted}.—Arch. Stud. neuer. Spr. u. Litt. cii. 3, 4. 

Medieval grammar schools: by J. B. Mussurn.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 31. July. 

The typical character of Anglo-Jewish history: by J. Jacoss.—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. 
lll. 

Aaron of Lincoln [+1186]: by J. Jacoss [illustrating his immense financial dealings, 
among them 6,400 marks to nine lately founded Cistercian abbeys], with an account 
of debts due to his estate in 1201: by 8S. Levy.—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 

On the supposed Jewish synagogue at Bury St. Edmund’s [‘ Moyse Hall’]: by F. 
Hares, H. Gouuancz, and others. [The evidence appears to be late and insufficient.] 
Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 

Documents relating to the history of the Jews in England in the thirteenth century : 
by C. T. Martiry.—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iii. 

The beginnings of the reformation in England [on Wycliffe, Lollardy, and the church 
in the fifteenth century].—Church Qu. Rev. 96. July. 

Calendar of duchy of Lancaster inquisitions post mortem: by Miss E. StoxeEs, con- 
tinued [temp. Hen. VII].—Genealog. Mag. 27-29. July—Sept. 

Contributions toward a history of earlier education in Great Britain: by W. C. 
Haziitt.—Antiquary, N.S., 115,117. July, Sept. (continued from 112). 

i'he office of procurator fiscal: by H. H. Brown [probably introduced from the ecclesi- 
astical courts in Scotland].—Scott. Rev. 67. July. 

American elements in the resettlement of the Jews in England: by L. Wour [with 
documents].—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soe. iii. 

Minutes of signatures passed under the great seal of Scotland [1676-1681]: described 
by C. S. Romangs, continued.—Genealog. Mag. 27-29. July-Sept. 

Rabbi Zevi Ashkenazi [t1718] and his family in London; a contribution to the 
history of the German community in London: by D. Kavrmann.—Trans. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. iii. 

The last Stwart princess [Louisa Mary, daughter of James II, 1692-1712]: by Miss A. 
SaieLp.—-Dublin Rev., N.S., 31. July. 


The claim of Henry Power to the estates of James, late earl of Tyrone [1717].— 
Genealog. Mag. 29. Sept. 


Lord Clare [a memoir drawn from recently published historical sources].—Edinb. 
Rev. 389. July. 
Italy 


Bibliography of publications on medieval Italian history [1896]: by C. Crrotia.—N. 
Arch. Ven. xvi. 2, xvii. 1. 


Bibliography of publications on Venetian history [1897].—N. Arch. Ven. xvii. 1. 
The life of St. Firmanus, abbot in the diocese of Fermo [951-2—992] by Theoderic of 
Amorbach. [The prologue and epilogue are here printed.]—Anal. Bolland. xviii. 1. 
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The captivity of king Enzo at Bologna: by L. Fratt [the site; Enzo’s companions ; 


his alleged attempt at escape; his will, death, and obsequies; the survival of 
popular celebration of his capture].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiii. 

Niccolé Spinelli da Giovinazzo, a diplomatist of the fourteenth century: by G. 
Romano. I.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiv. 1. 

Gregory XI and Joanna I of Naples; unpublished letters from the Vatican archives : 
printed by F. Czrasouz. II, I1.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 4, xxiv. 1. 

The patriarchate of Aquileia [1381-9]: by G. Coco [the election of Philippe d’Alencon 
as patriarch by Urban VI; the resistance of Udine leading to the intervention of 
Francesco Carrara and Antonio della Scala, and this to the alliance of Venice and 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti against Carrara; the election of Henry of Moravia, his 
attempt at absolutism, and the murder of Savorgnano ; Venetian ambitions on the 
Friuli].—N. Arch. Ven. xvi. 2. 

The annals of Forli by Peter of Ravenna: by F. Girrersock [giving notes on a 
Ravenna manuscript ef the fifteenth century containing a fragment of the work 
attributed to this writer].—N. Arch. xxiv. 2. 

The alliance of Gianfrancesco Gonzaga with Filippo Maria Visconti against Venice in 
1438: by F. Tarpuccr.—Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xxii. 

On the relationship between the histories of Giovio, Nerei, and Segni: by G. 
Sanest.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiii. 

Francesco Campana [secretary and confidant of duke Cosimo]: by F. Drx1.—Arch. 
stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxiii. 

The Neapolitan feudatories at the end of the sixteenth century: by G. Cect.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxiv. 1. 

The conspiracy of Ossuna against Venice in 1618: by E. Levi [the unpublished 
report of fri Paolo Sarpi as consultore from a manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Braidense at Milan, with introduction and notes].—N. Arch. Ven. xvii. 1, 

Index of the reports of Carlo Maria Maggi [secretary to the senate of Milan, 1661- 
1699]: by A. Crponiit [of value for the history of Milan under Spanish rule}: 
Arch. stor. Lomb. 3rd ser. xxii. 

The description of the kingdom of Naples written by Paolo Mattia Doria [1713]: 
printed with an introduction by M. Scurpa. I.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiv. 1. 

Freemasonry at Naples in the eighteenth century: by M. v’Ayata. VI, concluded.— 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 4. 

Montesquieu in Italy [from the first two volumes of his journal).—Quart. Rev. 379. 
July. 

Witnesses for the prosecution and persons accused in the trial for treason at Naples 
[1794-1798]: by B. Croce.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxiii. 4. 

Elisa Baciocchi in Italy: by E. Ropocanacut and G. Marcortr. II: Her life at 
Florence.— Rev. hist. Ixx. 2. July. 

The insurrectionary movements in the Veneto against the Napoleonic government in 
1809: by C. Butxo, continued.—N. Arch. Ven. xvii. 1. 


The Netherlands 

The priory of Galilea near Monnikendam: by D. J. M. Wistennorr [(documents].— 
Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vii. 3. 

Paullus Merula: by J. B. Kan and P. J. Buox [attacking and defending his credit as 
an historian].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk., 4th ser. i. 1. 

Willem Baudart [the historian and translator of the Bible, 1565-1640]: by A. C. J. 
VAN DER Kemp.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vii. 3. 

The scheme for the establishment of an assurance company [1628]: by P. J. Buox.-- 
Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk., 4th ser. i. 1. 


Letter of Charles de Nielles to Joh. Wtenbogaert [20 June 1630]: printed by H. C. 
Roecr.—-Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vii. 3. 


Russia 


The settlement of the old Russian tribes according to the latest researches: by A. 
Sprrsry.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosy. Aug. 
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New facts about the false Demetrius: by V. ''mrostcuuxK, concluded.—Russk. Star. 
July. 

The house of Marina Mniszck [the Polish wife of the false Demetrius] at Kaluga; 
by G. Vorosrev.—Istorich. Viestn. June. 

The results of the revolt of Pugachev on the shores of the Caspian [in the early part of 
the reign of Catherine II]: by P. Yup1in.—Istorich. Viestn. Aug. 

The memoirs of countess V. Golovin [1766-1820] continued, [containing details of 
the reign of the emperor Paul].—Istorich. Viestn. June-Aug. 

Some characteristics of Alexander I: by N. SumupER.—Russk. Star. June-Aug. 


America and Colonies 


The Indian policy of Spain: by H. C. Lea [who describes the labours of bishop 
Bartolomé de las Casas on behalf of the natives of the West Indies and the ad- 
jacent mainland, and shows how the humane intentions of the home government 
were frustrated by the action of the colonists].—Yale Rev. Avg. 

Hidalgo and Morelos: by H. C. Lza [an account of the last efforts of the Inquisition 
in Mexico].—Amer. hist. Rev. iv. 4. 

The Labadist colony in Maryland: by B. J. James. [It was settled by one Ephraim, 
a Bohemian, in 1683, upon part of the land which had been granted to his father 
Herman by lord Baltimore. The original society, which was founded on a com- 
munistic basis, was established by Jean de Labadie at Amsterdam ; but it moved 
several times, and at last after Labadie’s death was settled at Weiward in Bohemia, 
whence the colony proceeded].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in Hist. and Polit. Sc. 
xvii. 6. 

Attempts towards colonisation: the council for New England and the merchant 
adventurers of Bristol: by M. Curisty [with the original documents on which the 
article is founded].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 4. 

The American colonies in the eighteenth century.—Quart. Rev. 379. July. 

The county of Illinois: by C. E. Boyp [an account of the district whilst under 
Virginia].— Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 4. 

The council of censors: by L. H. Meaper [an account of the system, adopted, from 
classical and French models, by the Pennsylvanian and Vermont constitutions, to 

secure popular control of the executive. The council of censors lasted in Penn- 
sylvania from 1776 to 1790, and in Vermont from 1778 to 1870].—Papers from the 
Hist. sem. of Brown Univ., Providence, x. 

History of the know-nothing party in Maryland : by L. F. Scumeckesrer [who relates, 
mainly with the help of old newspapers, the fortunes of this party, which was 
founded in 1852 with the object of opposing foreign immigration and the Roman 
catholic church, and was very successful in 1857 and 1858, but soon afterwards 
collapsed. The name was in allusion to the reticence of its members with regard 
to the nature and purposes of the association].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in 
Hist. and Polit. Sc. xvii. 4, 5. 

The battle of Gettysburg : by J. F. Ruopes.— Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 4. 

John Bell of Tennessee: by J. W. Canpwett.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 4. 
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List of Recent Historical Publications 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


dem Gebiete der Geschichte der 
Kriege und Kriegswissenschaft seit 
Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst bis 
zum Schluss des Jahres 1880. IV. 
10-12. Leipzig: Lang. Each 3 m. 

Poorer (R. L.) Historical atlas of 
modern Europe, from the decline of the 
Roman empire; comprising also maps 
of parts of Asia and of the New 
World connected with European his- 
tory. XXIII. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 4to. 3/6. 

Rretey (W. Z.) A selected bibliography 
of the anthropology and ethnology of 
Europe. Pp. 160. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the trustees of the public 
library. 

Smacusa (F. C.) Discorsi su la natura 
e sul governo dei popoli. Pp. 411. 
Palermo: tip. Virzi. 16mo. 51. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


East India Company, letters received by 
the, from its servantsin the east. III: 
1615. Ed. by W. Foster. London: 
Low. 21/. 

Kraut (J.) Grundriss der altorientali- 
schen Geschichte. I: Bis auf Kyros. 
Pp. 199. Vienna. 5 m. 

Krausse (A.) Russia in Asia; a record 
and a study [1558-1899}). Pp. 428. 
London: Richards. 25). 

Revinzout (E.) Précis du droit égyptien, 


comparé aux autres droits de l’an- 
tiquité. I,3. Paris: Giard et Bridre. 
12 f. 

Sxrine (F. H.) & Ross (E. D.) The heart 
of Asia; a history of Russian Turkes- 
tan and the central Asian khanates from 
the earliest times. Pp.444. London: 
Methuen. 10/6. 

Wixcxter (H.) Altorientalische For- 
schungen. 2 Reihe. II, 1, 2. Pp. 1-320 
Leipzig. 


Ill. GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


Aust (E.) Die Religion der Romer. 


Pp. 268. Miinster. 4:50 m. 

Cicero (M. Tullius), The correspondence 
of, arranged according to its chrono- 
logical order by R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. 
Purser. VI. Pp. cxviii, 348. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 12). 

Costa (E.) Papiniano; studio di storia 








interna del diritto romano. IV. 
Pp. 222. Bologna: Zanichelli. 6 1. 
Dronysm Halicarnasei quae exstant. V: 
Opusculorum vol. I. Ed. H. Usener 
et L. Radermacher. Pp. xliv, 438. 

Leipzig. 6m. 
Drumann (W.) Geschichte Roms in 
seinem Uebergange von der republi- 
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kanischen zur monarchischen Ver- 
fassung. Zweite Ausgabe hsg. von P. 
Groebe. I. Pp. 484. Berlin: Born- 
traeger. 10 m. 

Gitson (J.) L’étude du droit romain 
comparé aux autres droits de l’antiquité. 
Pp. 295. Paris: Larose. 4 f. 

Inscriptiones Graecae insularum maris 
Aegaei. II: Inscriptiones Graecae 
insularum Lesbi, Nesi, Tenedi. Ed. 
G. R. Paton. Pp. 156. Berlin. Fol. 
17°50 m. 

Kenyon (F. G.), Catalogue of Greek 
papyri (B.c. 100 to A.D. 700) in the 
British Museum, with texts, ed. by. 
II. London: Published for the trus- 
tees of the British Museum.  4to. 
With atlas of facsimiles. 

Micuex (C.) Recueil d’inseriptions grec- 
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ques. IV,2. Pp. 641-800. Brussels: 
Lamertir. 4 f. 

Petersen (E.) Trajans kakische Kriege 
nach dem Siulenrelief erzihlt. I: 
Der erste Krieg. Pp. 95. 
Teubner. 1°80 m. 

Postmann (R.) Sokrates und sein Volk. 
Pp. 133. Munich; Oldenbourg. 3°50 m. 

Taytor (T. M.) A constitutional and 
political history of Rome from the 
earliest times to the reign of Domitian. 
Pp. 518. London: Methuen. 7/6. 

Voret (M.) Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. 
II. Pp. 1030. Stuttgart. 32 m. 

Wrotn (W.) Catalogue of the Greek 
coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
Syria in the British Museum. Lon- 
don: Published for the trustees of the 
British Museum. 38 plates. 


Leipzig : 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN HISTORY 


(For works relating to the history of France, Germany, Great Brirary, and Iraty, see 
the special sections below) 


Acta apostolorum Graece et Latine 
secundum antiquissimos testes ed., 
actus apostolorum extra canonem 
receptum et adnotationes ad textum et 
argumentum actuum  apostolorum 
addidit A. Hilgenfeld. Pp. 310. 
Berlin. 9 m. 

Baset, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. IV. 
Bearb. durch R. Wackernagel. Pp. 
492. Basel. 4to. (26 m.) 

Bicuset (A.) Graf Eberhard II. von 
Kyburg [1299-1357]; ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Grafen von 
Habsburg-Kyburg. Pp. 120. Bern. 

Boumer (H.) Kirche und Staat in 
England und in der Normandie im 
elften und zwélften Jahrhundert. Pp. 
498. Leipzig. 12m. 

Brince (C. A. G.), History of the Russian 
fleet during the reign of Peter the 
Great, by a contemporary Englishman 
[1724], ed. by. Pp. 161. Navy 
Records Society. 

Consaxvt (cardinal Hercule). Correspon- 
dance avec le prince Clément de 
Metternich [1815-1823]; lettres et 
documents inédits, publiés par C. van 
Duerm. Pp. 424. Brussels : Lagaert. 
10 f. 

Crorsapes, Recueil des historiens des. 
Historiens orientaux. IV. Pp. 531. 
Paris: Klincksieck. Folio. 40 f. 
Daun (F.) Die Kénige der Germanen ; 
das Wesen des iltesten Kénigthums 
der germanischen Stimme und seine 
Geschichte bis zur Auflésung des 
karolingischen Reiches. VIII: Die 
Franken unter den Karolingern. 3. 
Pp. 296. Leipzig. 8 m. 

Doorninck (P. N. van). De tocht van Jan 
van* Blois met hertog Aelbrecht naar 

Gelre [Nov. 1362]. Pp. 253. Haarlem. 





Dovuwes (G. F. J.) Ons vaderland [1849- 
1898}. I: Beknopte staatkundige en 
parlementaire geschiedenis van Neder- 
land. Pp. 278. Amsterdam. 

Drvurret (A. von) Monumenta Triden- 
tina; Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
Concils von -Trient [1546-1547], 
fortgesetzt von K. Brandi. I: Von 
der Sendung der Legaten nach Trient 
[Marz 1545] bis zum Beginn des 
schmalkaldischen Krieges [Juni 1546]. 
5. Pp. 493-586. Munich. 4to. 3m. 

Duvivier (C.) Actes et documents an- 
-ciens intéressant la Belgique. Pp. 462. 
Brussels: Kiessling. 5 fr. 

Eveento di Savoia (principe), Campagne 
del; opera pubblicata dalla divisione 
storica dell’ i. e r. archivio di guerra 
in base a documenti ufficiali ed altre 
fonti autentiche. Serie II. IL: Guerra 
per la successione di Spagna; cam- 
pagna del 1709. Pp. 311,298. Turin: 
tip. Roux. 81. 

Fracnw (H.) Dr. Albrecht Rengger; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der helveti- 
schen Revolution und der Helvetik. I. 
Pp. 228. Aarau. 

Ganz (P.) Geschichte der heraldischen 
Kunst in der Schweiz im zwélften und 
dreizehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 199, 
plates. Frauenfeld. 

Grorce (H.B.) Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia. Pp. 468. London: Unwin. 
12/6. 

Gertanp (E.) Das Archiv des Herzogs 
von Kandia im kéniglichen Staatsarchiv 

zu Venedig. Pp. 148. Strassburg. 

Gittts pe Pruicny (C.) L’organisation 
du travail sous ancien régime dans 
les ports flamands. Pp. 172. 
Louvain; Polleunis & Ceuterick. 
7. 
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Grtuiopts vaN Severen (L.) Inventaire 
diplomatique des archives de l’ancienne 
école bogarde & Bruges, avec une 
introduction historique sur les diverses 
organisations de cette école d’ap- 
prentissage depuis le xiiit jusqu’au 


xix® siécle. Pp. 647. Bruges: De 
Plancke. 
Guyor (Y.) L’évolution politique et 


sociale de l’Espagne. Pp. 328. 
Fasquelle. 18mo. 3°50 f. 
Husert (H.) Etude sur la formation des 
états de Véglise; les papes Grégoire 
II, Grégoire III, Zacharie, et Etienne 
II, et leurs relations avec les empereurs 
iconoclastes [726-757]. Pp. 71. No- 
gent-le-Rotrou : imp. Daupeley-Gouver- 

neur. 

Lapayru x Gorcozcura (E. J. de). Historia 
general del Seiiorio de Bizcaya. III. 
Pp. 769. Bilbao. Fol. 

Laurent (C.) & Lameere (J.) Recueil 
des anciennes ordonnances de la Bel- 
gique. Deuxiéme série [1506-1529}. 
Pp. 628. Brussels: Coemaere. Fol. 
25 fr. 

Leyianp (J.), Dispatches and letters 
relating to the blockade of Brest [1803 
-1805], ed. by. Pp. Ixvi, 369. Navy 
Records Society. 

Loy (J. de) Les archives de la chambre 
apostolique au xiv siécle. I: Inven- 
taire. Pp. 276. Paris: Fontemoing. 
15 fr. 

Marienan (A.) Etudes sur la civilisation 
francaise. I: La société mérovingi- 
enne. II: Le culte des saints sous les 
Mérovingiens. 2 vol. Paris: Bouillon. 
20 fr. 


Paris : 


Monumenta Germaniae historica. Epi- 
stolarum tomi II pars III. Pp. xhii, 
465-607. Berlin: Weidmann. 8 m. 





———-Poetarum Latinorum medii 


aevi tomilVparsI. Pp. 444. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 15 m. 

Moore (E.) Studies in Dante. II: 
Miscellaneous essays. Pp. 386. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 10/6. 


Parcorre (abbé J.) Les débuts du mona- 
chisme 4 Constantinople. Pp. 79. 
Besancon : imp. Jacquin. 

Partsot (R.) Le royaume de Lorraine 
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sche Staatsrecht. 
(3°50 m.) 
Picxert (W.) 


Pp. 263. Agram. 


Aniane und Gellone; 


diplomatisch-kritische Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der Reformen 
des Benedictinerordens im neunten 


und zehnten Jahrhundert. 
Leipzig. 8 m. 
Ropocanacut (E.) Aventures d’un grand 
seigneur italien A travers l'Europe 
[1606]; relation mise en francais et 
annotée par E. Rodocanachi. Pp. 
322. Paris: Flammarion. 12mo. 3°50 f. 


Pp. 318. 


Rovumanta (king of). Reminiscences. 
Authorised ed. Pp. 400. New York: 
Harper. (10/6) 


Saski (capitaine). Campagne de 1809 en 
Allemagne et en Autriche. I. Pp 
586. Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 10 fr 

Savoy-Sarprm1a and Mantua.—Recueil 
des instructions données aux ambassa- 
deurs et ministres de France. Savoie- 
Sardaigne et Mantoue, avec introduc- 
tions et notes par le comte Horric de 
Beaucaire. I, II: Savoie-Sardaigne 
[des origines jusqu’en 1789] ; Mantoue 
{des origines jusqu’en 1708]. Pp. ec, 
432,452. Paris: Alcan. 40 f. 

Sepnton (J.), The saga of king Sverri of 
Norway, tr. by. Pp. 289. London; 
Nutt. 15/. 

Sovrzo (N.), grand-logothéte de Moldavie. 
Mémoires [1798-1871], publ. par P 
Rizos. Pp. 434. Vienna. (8 m.) 

STAUROPIGIANAE, Monumenta confraterni- 
tatis, Leopoliensis, ed. W. Milkowicz. 
I: Diplomata et epistolae [1518-1600]. 
II: 1594-1600. Pp. 497-960. Lem- 
berg. 

Uxmann (H.) Russisch-preussische Politik 
unter Alexander I und Friedrich 
Wilhelm III bis 1806, urkundlich 
dargestellt. Pp. 318. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. 7 m. 

Wepe.-JarisBerG (baronne de). Une 
page de l’histoire des fréres-précheurs ; 
La province de Dacia (Danemark, 
Suéde, et Norvége). Pp. 288. Brus- 
sels: Desclée & De Brouwer. 3 f. 

Wreeanp (F.) Erzbischof Odilbert von 
Mailand iiber die Taufe; ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Taufliturgie im 


sous les Carolingiens [843-923]. Pp. Zeitalter Karls des Grossen. Pp. 68. 
xxxi, 821. Paris: Picard. 12 fr. Leipzig. 1:50 m. 

Penninctox| (Arthur Robert), The Ziiricn.—Die Ziircher Stadtbiicher des 
counter-reformation in Europe. Pp. XIV und XV Jahrhunderts. Hsg. von 
280. London: Stock. H. Zeller-Werdmiiller. I. Pp. 404, 

Perrinvensis. Bosnien und das kroati- Leipzig. 12m. 

A. FRANCE 

Aunants (J. H.) & Cwevatrer (U.) Baston (abbé). Mémoires. III: 1803- 

Gallia Christiana novissima ; histoire 1818. Pp. 372. Paris: Picard. 


des archevéchés, évéchés, et abbayes de 
France, d’aprés les documents authen- 
tiques recueillis dans les registres du 
Vatican et les archives locales. II. 
Pp. 956. Marseilles: Valence: imp. 
valentinoise. 4to. 25 f. 


CarpettetTt1 (0.) Napoleone I. Pp. 
292. Milan. 16mo. 

Cuugquet (A.) La jeunesse de Napoléon 
III. Pp. 332. Paris; Colin. 7-50 f. 

Crément (F. P.) La corvée des chemins 
en France, et spécialement en Poitou, 
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sous les intendants de Blossac et Pons pe 1s’Heravitr. Mémoire anx 
Boula de Nanteuil [1751-1790]. Pp. puissances alliées. Pp. lvi, 374. 
182. Poitiers: Société francaise d’im- Publ. par L. G. Pélissier. Paris: 


primerie. 3°50 f. 

Courson (A. de). 1830; Chouans et ré- 
fractaires (Bretagne et Bas-Maine). 
Pp. 393. Paris: Sauvaitre. 

Detarve (P.) Une famille bretonne 
du x11 au x1x° siécle; Charles-Armand 
Tuffin, marquis de La Rouérie, chef 
de la conjuration bretonne. Pp. 226. 
Rennes : Plihon & Hervé. 

Drevtaroy (M.) La bataille de Muret. 
Pp. 44. Paris: Klincksieck. 4to. 2 f. 
Fracn (J.) Liorigine historique de 
Vhabitation et des lieux habités en 

France. Paris: Larose. 10 f. 

Homey (L.) Histoire générale ecclé- 
siastique et civile du diocése de Séez, 
ancien et nouveau, et du territoire 
qui forme aujourd’bui le département 
de l’Orne. I. Pp. 472. Alencon: 
impr. Renaut de Broise. 

Lavrent (G.) Un faux dauphin dans le 
département de la Marne ; Jean-Marie 
Hervagault [1781-1813]. Pp. 113. 
Chilons-sur-Marne: impr. de l’Union 
républicaine. 16mo. 

Pérmer (J.) La prospérité rochelaise 
au xvur° siécle et la bourgeoisie pro- 
testante. Pp. 83. Mesnil : impr. Firmin- 
Didot. 


Picard. 

Raymonp (F.) Histoire du Hainaut 
francais et du Cambrésis depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours. 


Paris: Lechevalier. 8 f. 
Remacte (comte), Bonaparte et les 
Bourbons; relations secrétes des 


agents de Louis XVIII a Paris sous le 
Consulat [1802-1803], publ. par le. 
Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Renet (abbé). Beauvais et le Beauvaisis 
dans les temps modernes: époque de 
Louis XI et de Charles le Téméraire 
[1461-1483]; siége de Beauvais ; 
Jeanne Hachette. Pp.640. Beauvais: 
imp. professionnelle. 

Tarpir (E. J.) Les chartes mérovin- 
giennes de l’abbaye de Noirmontier, 
avec une étude sur la chronologie du 
régne de Dagobert II. Pp.69. - Paris: 
Larose. ‘ 

Vuarp (J.) Lettres d'état. enregistrées 
au parlement sous le régne de Philippe 


VI de Valois [1328-1350]. Pp. 172. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou: impr.. : Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

ZewtER (B.) Louis XIII; Marie de 


Médicis ; Richelieu ministre. 


i Pp. 217. 
Paris: Hachette. 5 f. 


B. GERMANY 


(Including Austria-Huneary) 


Bacumann (A.) Geschichte Boéhmens. 


Pp. 911. Gotha. 16 m. 
Bax (E. B.) The peasants’ war in 
Germany [1525-1526]. Pp. 367. 


London: Sonnenschein. 6/. 

Gésscen (C.) Die Beziehungen Konig 
Rudolfs von Habsburg zum Elsass. 
Pp. 48. Strassburg. 1°50 m. 

Grupp (G.) Oecttingische Regesten. II: 
1279-1300. Pp. 53-116. Ndordlingen. 
1-50 m. 

GunpiacH (F.) Hessen und die Mainzer 
Stiftsfehde [1461-1463] ; mit einem 
Anhang von Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicken. Pp. 160. Marburg. 3°60 m. 

HansiscHE Geschichtsquellen. Neue 
Folge. I: Geschichte und Urkunden 
der Rigafahrer in Liibeck im sechzehn- 
ten und siebzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
F. Siebert. Pp.501. Berlin. 9°75 m. 

Heapuam (C.) Story of Nuremberg. 
Pp. 316. London. 12mo. 

Heicre(K. T.) Deutsche Geschichte 
vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen bis 
zur Auflésung des alten Reiches. I: 
Vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen bis 
zum Feldzug in der Champagne [1786- 
1792]. Pp. 574. Stuttgart. 8 m. 

HiprsHem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt, 
hsg. von R. Doebner. VII: 1451- 

1480. Pp. 848. Hildesheim., 24 m. 





Jacos (K.) Strassburgische Politik vom 
Austritt aus der Union bis zum 
Biindniss mit Schweden [1621-1632]. 
Pp. 147. Strassburg. 3 m. 


MECKLENBURGISCHES Urkundenbuch. 
XIX: © 1376-1380. Pp. 532, 188. 
Schwerin. 4to. 16m. 


Meier (E. von) MHannoversche Ver- 
fassungs- und Verwaltungsgeschichte 
[1680-1866]. II: Die Verwaltungsge- 
schichte. Pp. 647. Leipzig : 13°40 m. 

Mentz (G.) Johann Philipp von Schén- 
born, Kurfiirst von Mainz, Bischof 
von Wiirzburg und Worms [1605-1673]. 
Il. Pp. 354. Jena. 7:50 m. 

NUNTIATURBERICHTE aus Deutschland, 
nebst ergiinzenden  Aktenstiicken 
[1585-1590]. I: Die Kélner Nuntia- 
tur. 2: Ottorio Mirto Frangipani in 
Kéln [1587-1590]. Hsg. von S. Ehses. 
Pp. lxi, 544. Paderborn: 22 m. 

Privuex-Harrtune (J. von). Die Anfinge 
des Johanniter-Ordens in Deutschland, 
besonders in der Mark Brandenburg 
und in Mecklenburg. Pp. 178. Ber- 
lin. 5m. 

Pxanttz (Hans von der). Berichte aus dem 
Reichsregiment in Niirnberg [1521- 
1523]. Gesammelt von E. Wiilcker. 
Pp. cxlix, 688. Leipzig : Teubner. 26 m. 

SauzpurceR Urkundenbuch. I: Tra- 
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ditionscodices. Gesammelt und bear- 
beitet von P. W. Hauthaler. 1-3. 
Pp. 480. Salzburg. (16 m.) 
Scuurrrer (H.) Kaunitz, Philipp 
Coblenzl von Spielmann; ihr Brief- 
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wechsel [1779-1792] herausgegeben. 
Pp. xlvi, 97. Vienna. (3°40 m.) 

Wirticuen (P.) Die polnische Politik 
Preussens [1788-1790]. Pp. 110. 
Géttingen. 2°60 m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Bowker (A.), Alfred the Great; chapters 
on his life and times, ed. by. Pp. 274. 
London: Black. 5/. 

Broerapny, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by S. Lee. LX: Watson—Whewell. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 15). 

Bucctevcn (duke of), Report on the 
manuscripts of the. I. (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission.) London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2/7. 

CiecG (James), nonconformist minister 
and doctor of medicine [1679-1755}, 
Extracts from the diary and autobio- 
graphy of. Ed. by H. Kirke. London: 
Low. 6). 

Crereuton (bishop M.) Queen Elizabeth. 
Pp. 316. London: Longmans. 6). 
Dovetas (sir G.) A history of the border 
counties: Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles. 

Edinburgh: Blackwood. 7/6. 

Dunszar (sir A. H.) Scottish kings; a 
revised chronology of Scottish history 
[1005-1625]; with notices of the 
principal events, tables of regnal 
years, pedigrees, calendars, &c. Pp. 
436. Edinburgh: Douglas. 12/6. 

Fauxner (J. M.) A history of Oxford- 
shire. Pp. 327. London: Stock. 

Garpiner (S. R.), The constitutional 
documents of the puritan revolution 


[1625-1660]. Selected and ed. by. 
Second ed., revised and enlarged. 
Pp. 544. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


10/6. 

Larne charters, Calendar of the (854- 
1837], belonging to the university of 
Edinburgh. Ed. by J. Anderson. 
Pp. 1062. London: Thin. 32/. 

Leacu (A. F.) A history of Winchester 


College. Pp. 564. London: Duck- 
worth. 6/. 
LiresermMann (F.) Die Gesetze der 


Angelsachsen. I: Text und Ueberset- 
zung. 2. Pp. 191-371. 4to. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 8 m. 


List of proceedings of commissioners for 
charitable uses, appointed pursuant to 
the statutes 39 Elizabeth, cap. 6, and 
43 Elizabeth, cap. 4, preserved in the 
public record office. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 5/. 

Lovett (R.) The history of the London 
Missionary Society [1795-1895]. 2 
vol. London: Frowde. 21/. 

McCarruy (J.) Modern England, from 
the reform bill to the present time. 
Il. Pp. 352. London: Unwin. 5/. 

Manan (A. T.) The life of Nelson. 2nd 
ed., revised. Pp. 784. London: 
Low. 12/6. 

OrmonvE (marquis of), Report on the 
manuscripts of. II. (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission.) London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2/. 

Sauispury (marquis of), Report on the 
manuscripts of. VII. (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission.) London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2/8. 

Srarnam (S.P.H.) The history of the 
castle, town, and port of Dover. Pp. 
462. London: Longmans. 10/6. 

Stock (E.) The history of the Church 
Missionary Society. III. Pp. 912. 
London: Church Missionary Society. 


6/.- 

Warver (G. T.) Landmarks in English 
industrial history. Pp. 368. London: 
Blackie. 

ZimmeRMAN (B.) Carmel in England: a 
history of the English mission of the 
Disealeed Carmelites [1615-1849], 
drawn from documents preserved in 
the archives of the order. Fp. 399. 
London: Burns & Oates. 6/. 


D. ITALY 


Borrtnt Massa (E.) La Sicilia nel 1848. 
Pp. 104. Palermo. 

Cappont (G.) Lettere, e di altri a lui, 
raccolte e pubblicate da A. Carraresi. 


6 vol. Florence. 

Ewart (K. Dorothea). Cosimo de’ 
Medici. Pp. 240. London: Mac- 
miilan. 2/6. 


Garnurt (C. A.) I documenti inediti 
dell’ epoca normanna in Sicilia. I. 
Pp. 427. Palermo. 

Gnrisar (H.) Analecta Romana; disser- 
tazioni, testi, monumenti dell’ arte, 
riguardanti principalmente la storia 


di Roma e dei papi nel medio evo. I. 
Naples. 

Guarpione (F.) Gioachino Murat in 
Italia. Pp. 203. Palermo. 16mo. 

Knop (G. C.) Deutsche Studenten in 
Bologna [1289-1562]; biographischer 
Index zu den Acta nationis Germanicae 
universitatis Bononiensis. Pp. 765. 
Berlin. 30 m. 

Lucas (H.) Fra Girolamo Savonarola ; 
a biographical study based on con- 
temporary documents. Pp. 474. 
London: Sands. 


Manrront (C.) Storia della marina 
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italiana dalle invasioni barbariche al 
trattato di Ninfeo [400-1261]. Pp. 531. 
Livorno: A cura della R. Accademia 
Navale. 81. 

Mazzatinti (G.) Gli archivi della storia 
d’ Italia. I. Pp. 432. Rocca §&. 
Casciano. 

Prepano (A.) Storia della finanza 
italiana dalla costituzione del nuovo 
regno alla fine del secolo XIX. I. 
Pp. 520. Turin. 

Scuyewer (G.) Die finanziellen Bezie- 
hungen der florentinischen Bankiers 


zur Kirche. Pp. 78. 
Duncker & Humblot. 2m. 

Scoront (G.) La giovinezza di Fran- 
cesco Maria Il e i ministri di Guido- 
baldo della Rovere. Pp. 311. Bo- 
logna. 

ZanicHettt (D.) Carlo Alberto e i 
gesuiti in Piemonte nel 1848. Pp. 15. 
Turin : Bocca. 

ZpexKavER (L.) Sugli statuti del monte 
Amiata [1212-1451], con il testo delle 


Leipzig : 


Vy. AMERICAN AND COLONIAL HISTORY 


Aucazark (J. de). Historia de Espaiia 
en América. Pp.181. Madrid. 4to. 
Bates (F. G.) Rhode Island and the 


formation of the Union. Pp. 220. 
London. 
Becxe (L.) & Jerrery (W.) Admiral 


Phillip; the founding of New South 
Wales. Pp. 336. London: Unwin. 
5]. 

Exson (H. W.) Side lights on American 
history. New York: Macmillan. 
(3/6) 

Hart (A. B.) Source book of American 


franchigie di Monticello del 1311. 
Pp. 15. Turin: Bocca. 
history. Pp. xlvi, 408. New York: 


Macmillan. (3/6) 

Jenkins (H.M.) The family of William 
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